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PREFACE. 

THE fubjeA uf this volume is Style, 
the next ftep in the prugrefs of lan- 
guage after the grammatical part w com- 
pleated— A fubjeel of great importance, as 
it is hjJiykox\\j that language is made fit 
to anfwer thereat purnpfes of life. 

. Now that I am fo far advanced in this 
W»rk, I begin to be fcniiblethat it. is not at 
all of a fafltwaable or popular kind. lathe 
Jiift part of : ife which treats of the origin of 
language, I have been led, by my fubjeft, to 
give an account of human nature, in what 
aaay be called. its infantine flate».fuch as wUl 
he thought by, many highly ^qgatoiy from 
its dignity, and wiH therefore give great 
offence. My attempt alfo, to revive the old 
ptejofophy off Phrtoahd AriftoJi& wiU infuch 
jdy^eafc fljefewhc think, we have arrived 
fft-the fjiraffiit of. p^ifofophy and fcience of 
every kind. i',*pd it will bf thought, by them 
a <di%rac«"ta ikis yery . learned age, that it 
Jbcnald be ptwpofed to us^Q-gtv to fchool a- 
gain, and*etnra to tb^fe majfters once.fo 
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revered by our anceftors, but now almoft 
univerfally exploded. ' 

It is for the honour of this antient philo-J 
fophy, that there has been no example, as 
far as I know* of any man learned in it who 
was addicted to that mad philqfophy, To pre- 
valent in our days, which excludes mind 
from the fyftem of thearaiverie. The phi- 
lofbphers of this kind I have treated not 
only with indignation but contempt* as 
men of whom it may be truly faid, what 
Caligula the emperor faid. moil falfely of 
Virgil the poet, that they are mllius «- 
•genu tt minimac doftrinae. To fuch men, 
whofe chief motive for publishing doctrines 
fo pernicious to mankind is vanity, and aa 
'affe&ation of fuperior parts, I muft have 
given molt deadly offence. 

In my firft volume, I may be faid to have 
attacked human vanity, by what! have (aid 
of man in hb natural ftate.' And, in my 
fecond volume, I have fhocked the national 
vanity by the account I have given of bur 
language and poetry, compared, with ikofc 
of the antients. But, in this volume, by 
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PREFACE. xv 

what I have faid of Jtyle* and of thofe great 
antient matters of the writing art, the ftudy 
and imitation of whom can alone, in my 
judgment, form a good.ftyle, I am afraid I 
have raifed up againft myfelf a more for- 
midable fet of enemies than any I have 
hitherto mentioned; I mean the fafhionable 
authors of this age, whohave acquired great 
reputation as well as profit by their writings, 
and yet muft be confcious that it is not 
upon thofe models they have formed their 
ftyle. I am defirous of the praife of very 
few ; but I would not willingly give offence 
to any ; and, if thefe gentlemen will accept 
as an apology what follows, I mail be glad 
of it. In the firft place, then, if they have 
really formed fo fine a ftyle and tafte of 
writing, as they and their admirers fuppofe, 
without the afliftance of learning, it is the 
greater praife of their genius and natural 
parts, and they may with juftice defpife me 
and others who grovel fo meanly after the 
antients, adoring., at a Sftance t thofe foot- 
ftept in which we muft confefs ourfelves 
unable to tread. Nor have I faid any thing 
of their writings in particular, though I 
have taken the liberty of animadverting 
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pretty fevercly upon the ftyle of fome an- 
tient authors. . They may* therefore, for 
me, admire themfelves at much as ever ; 
and their panegyrifts may continue to let 

. them up aa ftandards for ftyle and compo- 
fition, and worthy to take the place of the 
old daffies, when they ihall be intirely ne- 
glected -and forgot. Further, I acknow- 
ledge, that, if I had addrefied this work to 
them, in which I have fo much extolled 
authors that they do not read or under- 
ftand, it would have been very ill-bred; 
but they mould confider, that I write 
not for them, but chiefly for the fcholars 
in England, and for the few that the pre- 
valence of the French learning has left' yet 
remaining in other parts of Europe. If 
this does not fatiafy them, nothing, remains 
but that they mould continue to abufe me 
in Magazines and Reviews, by themfef v*s 
or fome maniclefs fcribblers that they infti- 
gate, fecure againft any anfwers from me. 
For, though I think myfelf very muck o— 
bliged to tfoofe who correft Ae many errons 

' I muft have fallen into in the courfe tff *b 
long and fo various a wont, and aim ready 
to acknowledge the obligation upon every 
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occafion, I am not fo meanly vain as to 
value either the cenfure or applaufe of ig- 
norance : 

Falfus honor juvat, aut uiendax infamia terrct, 
Quern nifi mcndofum aut mendacem. 

But, whatever they may fay of my know- 
ledge of antient learning, they Ihould not, 
out of regard to the credit of the ' country, 
fay any thing to the difparagement of the 
learning itfelf, nor publtfh to the world, 
that a man in Scotland cannot be a good 
Greek and Latin fcbolar, without run- 
ning the hazard of being efteemed a man 
of no tafte or genius for fcience *. For, 
though it be true that antient literature 

* In the Edinburgh Magazine and Renew for 
the month of July 1775, there is a review of Mr 
Harris's Fhilofophical Arrangements, which con- 
cludes in this manner : — ' Upon the whole, Mr Har- 

* ria, even in the prefent volume,' with all its imper- 
' feflions, has an elevation of fentiment that rifes 

* above the ordinary reach of mere claffical fcholars. 
' He may be conGdered as a Angular exception to 
' a general and well founded^jbtervation, that thofe 
f who have been remarkable for their (kill in Greek 
' and Latin, have feldom difcovercd a good tafte, ot 
i any talents for philofophical difquifition,' 

C 
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is much declined amonng us, it' is heartily 
regretted, not only by rhe fcfcolar, but every 
man of fenfe and lover of his country* as 
the lofs of what was once the greateft orna- 
ment of this country. 

Upon the whole,, in an age in which the 
nomenclature of plants, and fa&s of natural 
hiftory are the chief ftudy of thofe who pre- 

What would thofe fcribblers be at? Would 
they put an. end to the grammatical art, which 
is only learned by the ftudy of thefe langua- 
ges-? Do they not know that a Aide, impefiefil 
language, fuch as.- ours, cannot be othcrways im- 
proved than by the ftudy of more period: languages? 
Would they deftrey all beauty, elegance, and even 
perfptcuity of ftyle ? Would they have our learning 
and philofophy tofpeak a' language as Barbarous as 
the. German metapbyficB of Leibnitr, or the Swe- 
difh natural hiftory of Linnaeus, which are not- even 
intelligible, exoept to thofe who have made a partt 
cular ftudy of their lingosi Ought not the public 
to relent fuch an attempt to put down our whole 
ichool, and a great part of our uniterfity education* 
and to render it impofuble for our country ever to 
make again fo confpieuous-a figure in the great 
council of the nation as it does at prcfent,. bymerl 
who : derive from antiittti learning", not only- the: or- 
naments of- fpeeob, but; ga' elevatton'ofl fpirifand. 
fcntiment which that learning, and that' learning 
only, can beftow ? 
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tend to learning ; and, in the faftiionable 
world, the foppery of modern languages 
fend foreign wit (to ufe an cxpreffion of my 
Lord Shaftefbury) are reckoned the chief 
accomplishments, I cannot expedt that a 
work of this kind Should be much relifhed. 
Neverthelefs, I am not forry to have left, 
before I die, this memorial behind me, 
that the tafte and knowledge of antient 
philofophy, and antient literature was not, 
in the year 1776, wholly loft in Scotland, 
notwithstanding the endeavours of certain 
perfons to difcredit this kind of learning, 
merely from a confcioufnefs that they them- 
felves do not excel in it ; for I aver, that 
there is no example of any man who truly 
understood the antient learning, and did 
not prefer it to every other. 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 



LANGUAGE. 

P A R T H. BOOK IV. 
Of S T Y L E. 

Introduction. 

LANGUAGE being formed in the man- 
ner I have defcribed in the proceed- 
ing volume, and completed both in fenfe . 
and found ; what remains is to apply it to 
the purpofe for which it was invented) that 
is* the communication of our thoughts to 
one another. This is done by compofing. 
either in fpeaking, or in writing. The com- 
Vol, IIL A 
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2 The Origin ANb Part II. . 

pofition I here mean is not that by which 
wortis are put together in fyntaxr, of gram- 
matical confirmation ; for that belongs to the 
grammatical art, ari'd I have already treated 
of it ; but I mean the manner of expreffing 
our thoughts, and which is commonly 
known by another name, viz. jlyle. For, in 
every compofition of words, we muft diftin- 
gu'ifh three things; the fubjeft or matter of 
the compofition; the order or method in 
which that fubje'ia is treated j and, ltift}y t the 
ftyle or manner of the exprefllon, which 
may be very different, the fubje& and me- 
thod continuing the fame. 

As it is by ftyle or compofition that lan- 
guage produces its effect., and anfwers the 
purpofe for which it was intended, the na- 
ture of this work, which is a general theo- 
ry of language, requires that we inould 
'treat of it as well as the grammatical part of 
language. 

Cdmpofition, as I have faid, may be "ei- 
ther in fpeakihg or in writing; but of thefe 
twp, fpeaking is fo much the nqHer art, by- 
how much language is not only more an- 
tient, but of greater ufe, as well as more 
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difficult invention, than the notation of ft 
by characters of any kind, whether al- 
phabetical, hiefoglyphical) or, what is more; 
antient than, either, natural reprefentationg 
of things. The aflairs of life were con- 
duced, and the counfels of men directed by, 
fpeaking, long before the writing art was, 
invented, nay, are at this day fo directed a- 
mopg the Indians of North-America, whom, 
we are pleafed to caU barbarous, but who 
deliberate and determine in matters of pub-, 
lie concern, with a fedafenefi, gravity, audi 
attention to the fpeechgs of their o^atoi% 
which do. not at all favour of barbarity : And 
io antient Greece and Rome, even after the 
invention of letters, their weightieft affairs, 
both in war and peace, were decided by 
fpeaking. And as to private and domeftic 
affairs, they are in all nations condu&edv 
chiefly by conversation or difeourfe. The 
fpeaking art has this great advantage too 
above writing, that, in it, the whole beauty 
of language is difplayed ; for not only the 
form- of it is fhewn, that is, the expreflion 
of our thoughts, but alfo the matter ox- 
found of it. . for, in fpeaking, it is adorned 
with rhythms: and accents, and all that can 
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be called the mufic of language* betides the 

beauty which an agreeable articulation gives 
to language. And, when to thefe are added 
the proper changes of voice; fuch as the 
fubjett requires, and all the various tones 
of fentiment and paflion, the ear is not on- 
ly charmed, but the fenfe more forcibly 
conveyed. Speaking, therefore, may be 
faid to be language living; whereas Writing 
is nothing but the dead letter, and only a 
fecondary art dependent upon fpeaking; 
for the beft way of judging of the written 
ftyle is to give it voice and pronounce it. 
Whoever, therefore, would excel! 'in wri- 
ting, fhould begin with forming his ear, and 
fhould be lure that be is a good judge of 
fpeaking ; by which I do not mean that it 
is neceffary he ftiould be a good reader or 
fpeaker (for that depends upon natural or- 
gans, of which he may not be poffefled) ; 
but he fliould be a judge of pronunciation, 
and know what will have a good or bad 
effect when it is fpoken. If he want this 
knowledge, whatever other talents he may- 
have as a writer, his compofition will cer- 
tainly be defective. This obfervation ap- 
plies in a particular manner to all compofi- 
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lions in writing which are intended to be 
fpoken, fuch as orations and dramatic poe- 
try. The written orations of Demofthenes 
would not have had fuch an effect, upon 
thofe that read them* as we are told by the 
antient critics they had *, if he had not 
perfectly understood* as we know he did, 
the art of pronunciation ; and our Shake- 
fpcare's fcenes would not pleafe fo much* 
either in the reading or reprefentation, if the 
poet himfelf had not been an a&or, and fo 
known what was proper for fpeakjng on 
the ftage. For though, as it is reported, he 
was a bad performer, yet he nouft certainly 
have been a judge of the art, otherwife he 
could not, by what he has written, have 
furniflied to the player fuch opportunities 
pf difplaying his talents. 

As, therefore, in compofition the fpeak- 
ing art is principal, being that by which 
the merit of .writing is to be judged, what 
we fliall fey of compofition muft be under- 
ftood as chiefly applicable to fpeaking. 



* Dionyf. Halic. *ij) m SWrtnjT.f t* A*t»«-*t'M. *#-. 
22. Edit. Had/en. 
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In the beginning of this work, I fatd I 
was to. treat my fubjeft as a matter of fct T 
en.ce. Whether \ have performed my pro- 
rnife or not, belongs not to me to. judge. One 
tbjtng is certain, that the fubje&e of which 
I have treated, particularly the nature and 
origin of our ideas, and what I have faid of 
the grammatical art, are matters of fcience, 
however I may have handled them. But 
there are many who think, that the fub- 
je£t I am now upon does not belong to, 
fcience, and that the merit of ftyle and 
compofition is to be determined by what 
they^call Tafle, a metaphorical expreffion 
borrowed from the fehfe well known by 
that name. And, if the metaphor be exact- 
ly juft, this ftandard of judgment fhould be 
intirely from nature, and have nothing to 
do with art, any more than tafie, properly 
£o caHed. And if fb, the common faying is 
qertaujlyjuii, that there is no difputing a- 
bout tafte. And indeed in this way the 
fubjeft appears to have been treated by al- 
moft all our modern writers, who. entertain 
us with a great many words upon the 
fubjecT:, which import that they have 
fome confufed natural feelings of what is 
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beautiful or ftriking in compofition, but 
give us no i&ear, at leaft none which they 
have thought proper to explain or de- 
fine j and not being willing, or not able to - 
inform us What the thing is, they- have re- 
cdurfe to metaphors and fimilesi and fo en- 
deavour to make tra conceive what it Js 
kke. Of this I am rare I could produce 
many examples from French and Engliih 
books ; butj as I read not to endure* but to 
be inftrufted, arid admire, if I can, I have 
not noted the paffages^ nor will I be at the 
difagreeable trouble of fearching for them 
and collecting them. 

Thefe gentlemen are certainly fo far in 
the right, thati unlefs a man have a natural 
perception of what is beautiful in ftyl'e, or 
any oth'er work 'of art, and which may be 
called natural taftls there is no art or fcf- 
ehce cim give it him-. Such a man may be 
a very good geometer, Or he may be an ex- 
ceftent grammarrah , and able to judge whe- 
ther a ftyle be according to grammatical 
rules; but, imlefs Melpohene has looked 'an 
bis birth with placid afycM *j and given 

* Qnem tu, Melpomene, femel 
Nafcentem placido lumine videris. Hok. lib. 4. 0. 3. 
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him that natural tafle and genius, which is 
ncceffary for the critic as well as the com- 
pofer, he never can he a true judge of the 
beauties of ftyle and compofii ion. Without 
that gift of Heaven, he is like the man 
who pretends to judge of the merit of a 
tragedy without being fufceptible of the 
paffions of pity or terror. A critic of that 
kind might nibble at the diction, and fliow 
that the particular words and phrafes were 
not proper ; or, if he had a higher degree 
of underftanding, he might find fault with 
the conduit of the piece, and prove that the 
unities were not obferved, or that the events 
were not fufficiently connected, and did not 
arife out of one another in a natural and 
probable manner. But he never could 
relifh the true beauties of tragedy, nor reap 
the benefit which, according to Ariftotle, 
arifes from that poem, namely, correcting 
the exceffes of thofe paffions of pity and 
terror, by exercifing them on feigned fub- 
jects, and in that way leflening the effects 
of them in real life, by making fucti ob- 
jects familiar to us. 
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It appears, therefore, that in .the critical, 
as in other arts, nature has done no more 
than furnifh the materials, that is, the pro- 
per faculties of the mind, as, in this cafe, 
the natural fenfe of the beautiful in works 
of nature or art. In the fame manner, 
in the matter of language, fhe has be- 
ftowed on us ideas, at leaft the capacity of 
forming them, and likewife the organs of 
pronunciation; and in mufic, fhe has given 
us throats capable of varying the voice, by 
different degrees of gravity and acuteneft, 
and an ear that can perceive thofe diffe- 
rences. But thefe are no more than the 
raw materials, out of which the art is to be 
formed by the fagacity and induftry of man; 
as here, out of the natural fenfe of beauty 
in ftyle and compofition, is to be formed an 
art, which corrects and improves that natu- 
ral fenfe, by teaching us to diftinguifh accu- 
rately different ftyles and manners; to know 
what ornaments belong to each, of them ; 
and when thefe ornaments are properly ufed. 
This art is what is commonly called a- 
mong us the critical art ; and it is of it I 
am now to treat. 
Vol. III. B 
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CHAP. I 

Divi/ion of ftyle into Jingle words, and the 
composition ofthofe words. —Each of thefc 
heads fubdivided. — General plan of this 
part of the work. 

B\fiylet I do not mean every combination 
of words exprefling fome fenfe ; but I 
mean fuch a combination, as, in regard either 
of the words,or the compofition of thefe words, 
or both, is fome way different from ordina- 
ry difcourfe *. It has a certain character by 
which we diftinguiih it, and denominate it 
the hiftorical, the didactic, the poetic, the epi- 
stolary, and the like, tven dialogue writing, 
though it be in imitation of cotivcrfauon, i» 

* When the Butgtoli GentUehonmi^ in fllobtrt, A& %, 
fc. 4. afks his matter in philofophy, whether, when he 
calls to his maid— Nicole, apportez moi rats pantauflet, 
et tin donnez man bonnet de mat, it be profe or Tecfef 
the philosopher anfwers, that it hfnfet he might have 
further added, that, though it vitfn/e, it was uoifyh. 
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neverthelefs different from ordinary eonver- 
fation upon the common affairs of life *. 

Style confifts of two parts ; the choice of 
words, and the compofiti'on of thofe words "f. 
And, as the laft of thefe two is of greateft 
variety, and diftinguilhes moft the feveral 
kinds of ftyle from one another, we com- 
moniy, in Englilh, denominate the whole 

* Of this kind of ftyle are the dialogues of Plato, and 
alfo the dialogue in our beft comedies; which t though it 
be eonverfation, yet every reader of any tafte will per- 
ceive it 'to be fomething above the ftyle of ordinary con- 
verfation, as much as the tone and manner of the player 
whofpeaksit is above that of ordinary eonverfation, tho* 
at the fame time not altogether different from it, if the 
player has a juft fenfc of decorum, and the propriety of 
the part which he acls. 

. | Omnis igitdr oratio conficitur ex vsrbis; quorum 
pHmum nobis ratio fimpliciter videnda eft, dcinde con- 
juncte. Nam eft quidam ornatus orationis, qui ex fmgu- 
lis verbis eft; alius, qui ex continuatis conjunftifque con- 
fiat. DeOratore, lib. 3. tap. 37. 

And, to the fame purpofe, the Halicarnafltan, irurm 
Ai£k if Si" f»|» li«t(fi«( t» sr(*r», at ti t$» icAiyni tmf 
iitfutTit, '»?' <*' J«Mt»i tsc 1 T^iyuura, m'l ti; -rr,y troiltra 
ml i/«TT»p*i» ti x*i uet^a'tH fttfim. Dt ThttCy4, Jy. 

gtitm, p. 237. Edit, Hud/en. 
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from that part, calling ftyle, in general, by 
the name of compojttion. 

Words taken fingly are to be confider- 
ed with refpeft either to their found or 
their fenfe. As to the found, they are 
varied in feveral different ways that have 
been obferved by grammarians; but, with 
refpecT: to the fenfe, or meaning, they are 
only either proper or tropical *. 

As to the fecond part of ftyle, or compo- 
fition, it is more various ; but all its variety 
may be reduced under three heads, ftrfi, 
the found of words in compofition j Secondly^ 
the different ways in which the compofition 
may be varied by grammatical conftruction ; 

* In this diyifion of fingle words, I have followed the 
Halicarnaffian in the paffage above quoted, where he. 
fay$,n ika<"/m r»" irrtt^auSmt fU(mf > n*ftmTatm Mya ski' jye*- 

%,% in' T£tTixtn. Ih- Cicero, in the pa flag e above quoted, 
cap. 38. mentions two other kinds of words, viz. Old, or 
Obfolett words, and 11 eiz>, that is, words made for the oc. 
canon. But thefe are only fubdivifions of the divifion 
which I have given; for all words? whether old or new, 
are either proper or tropical. And I think it is fitter 
to mention that diftin&ion of words, when we come 
to fpealc 0/ the particular ftyles in which they may b? 
properly ufed. 
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and, /ij/7/y, thefcveral changes which aremade 
in the competition, by giving a different turn 
to the thought, and confequently to the ex- 
preffion. Thefe laft are called, by critics, jf- 
gures of the fen/e, as the former are called fi- 
gures of confiruclion. 

Of thefe materials all flyle is madej for 
it is of thefe materials, differently ufed, 
that the didactic and the hiftoric ftyle are 
'compofed; the rhetorical and the poetic, 
the fublime, the pathetic, the ethic, the fa- 
miliar, the epiftolary, the witty, the hu- 
morous, and whatever other difference of 
ftyle can be imagined. All thefe may be 
called the colours of ftyle; and of thefe I 
propofe to treat, after having explained the 
materials above-mentioned, of which flyle is 
compofed. 

This is a fhort fummary of what is to be • 
the fubjed of this book. The gentlemen 
above-mentioned, who think that nothing 
more is required to make a critic than ge- 
nius and tafte, will, I know, defpife this ex- 
a&nefs of order and method. But I hold it 
to be as impoffible to be a good critic, 
without fcien.ee, to which method is ab- 
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folutely neceffary, as to be a correcl fpeaker, 
or writer, without learning the gramma- 
tical art, or a good performer in mufic, 
without knowing the gamut. Mere prac- 
tice will make one both a judge and a 
performer, to a certain degree, in any art ; 
but it is only ftudy, and the knowledge 
of the principles, that will make him excel 
tn any. 

I have only further to fay, before I con- 
clude this chapter, that I do not propofe to 
write a full treatife of ftyle and compofition, 
any more than I have done of grammar. 
But my defign is, firft* to fhew the whole 
extent of the fubjeft, and to lay down a me- 
thod, under which every thing that can be 
faid upon it may be brought; m&,fecandly 7 
to explain fome things relating to ftyle, that 
have not been fufficiently explained ; and to 
correct fome errors that, I think, have been, 
fallen into. 

Raving premifed fo much concerning thq 
plan of this part of my work, I begin wkh 
that part of ftyle which relates to the choice 
of words j and, fi>$> I consider them with 
refpeft to their found, 
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CHAP. IL' 

Of changes made upon the found of words, 
for the greater beauty and variety of com- 
pofition. — Examples of fucb changes in 
Greek. — Much fewer in modern language** 
— Examples of fame in Englifh. 

I Have already, in the grammatical part of 
my work, faid a great deal of the found 
of language. What I am now to fay oa 
that fubje& will refpec* the changes which, 
in compofition, it may be proper to make 
upon the found of words, for the, £akc of 
the pleafiire of the ear. What the found of 
primitive words, in any language, ought 
naturally to be, is a matter, as we have 
feen *, of very difficult determination. But, 
with refpect to compounded words, and fuch 
as are formed by derivation and fiecTaon, 
there are, in regular languages, certain rules 
by which we know what the found of them 
ought to be ; and what we are to confider 

• VoL. 2. p. 194. 
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here, is, the changes or alterations of that 
found which they can admit of in compofi- 
tion, for the purpofe of pleafing the ear. 

The Greeks, in the formation of their 
language, ftudying the pleafure of the ear, 
no lefs than the fenfe, have made, as I have 
ihown elfewhere*, great alterations in their 
words, for the fake of a more agreeable 
found, by adding, taking away, changing, 
or tranfpofing letters. But it is not the 
formation of language, of which we are 
now fpeaking, but the changes which 
the words, after they are formed, will 
admit of. And, if we know by .what rules 
the language is formed, we may know alfo 
how thefe rules may be varied, fo as to pro- 
duce the defired effe£t in compofition, and 
yet the genius-of the language be preferved : 
e. g. The Greeks, in ofder to make the 
found of their language fuller and ftronger, 
not contented with the found of fingle 
vowels, have joined together two of them, 
and made what we call diphthongs. Now, 
as vowels are thus joined- together, fo as to 

* Diffcrt. 2. on ttof found of the Greek language, an- 
Stied to to], a. 
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make one found, they may be iikewife fepa- 
rated fo as to make two Syllables. Accor- 
dingly, we find the Greek poets, and parti- 
cularly Homer, frequently do fo. And, 
it is evident, that it gives a great beauty 
and variety to their compofifion, as well as 
facility to their verfe. The Latins too, 
life it with refped to their diphthong ai t or 
<f, as it is commonly written; as when Lu- 
cretius fays, Patriai tempore imquo ; and, 
Virgil, hVRtii jimplicit ignem; where we 
mud allow, that the change of the word is 
not only commodious for the verfe, but a- 
greeable to the ear, and fueh as makes a 
pleafant variation in the compofition. In 
like manner, there are certain vowels in 
Greek, which, by the genius uf the lan- 
guage, are contiacled, that is, run together 
fo as to make a found different from both, 
and fometimes trorn either, not a found in 
which both are heard, as in the cafe of 
diphthongs. In this way the vowels «*, u>, 
,m, «, 11, ««> are run together. Now, as in 
this way, the vowels are contracted, fo they 
may be Iikewife divided; and accordingly 
$re fee they are frequently lb divided in, 
Vol.. IH, C 
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Homer; which, befides the beauty and va- 
riety it gives to his compofition, affifts him 
very much in making his verfe. Again, 
we have feen * that, in the formation of the 
Greek language, there was a progrefs (and, 
indeed, it was impoffible that a work of fucb, 
art fhould have . been at once completed), 
and particularly in the formation of the 
tenfes of their verbs. Now, at the time 
that Homer wrote, it appears, that the old 
tenfes were not out of fafhion ; fo that he 
had the ufe of feveral forms of the fame 
tenfe f . This gave him a liberty, as well 

* Vol. 2. p. 516. Gtfiff, 

\ Thus, for example, he had for the infinitive three 
forms; for he ufes rurTipiftci, mxrifitr, e*r tb«t««. A1J 
the paft tenfes he ufes with or withoat the augment, 
except the preterperfect and pluperfect, which he al- 
ways ufes with the reduplication, or temporal aug- 
ment. But; I have obferved, that Herodotus fome- 
times omits even thefe. Homer alfo adds the fyHable 
t* to the fecond perfons of his verbs, as •$«*£« and 
««*&« ; and to the third perfon fubjunflive, he adds 
the fyllable rl , as in tAl >w , and Xmfiyr,; and the 
fame fyllable he adds to his datives, as in t B(? „, 
and JxijMt ; and to the fame cafe he adds fomtti mes the 
fyllable f,, as in &,$„ and *%&>». By thefe changes 
npon words, I think, Homer has fumciently varied and, 
Sflriched his compofition, without fnppofuig, as fora$ 
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as a variety in compofition, which Virgil 
had not, in whofe time very few of the old 
forma of verbs, that had been in ufe a- 
mong the Romans, were preferved. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered, that Ho- 
mer's verfe is fo much richer, and more va- 
rious than Virgil's, notwithstanding all the 
pains . which Virgil bellowed upon his ; 
greater, I believe, than ever poet beftowed* 

There is not, indeed, the fame liberty 
ufed with words, nor is it fit there fhould be, 
by the Greek profe writers as by the poets; 
but there is a good deal, which has been 
obferved by grammarians, and diftinguifhed 
by different names, fuch as ProJihefis y E- 
fcnthcfisi ParagogCy and others, which are 
to be found in the common grammars. 
Thefe, in a language in which rhythm and 

critics do, that his language is a mixture of the difle- 
rmt dialers then fpoken by the fereral- tribes of Greeks. 
Such a mongrel dUIect, I am perfuaded, was never 
written by any man ; and the faft, I believe, was, that 
Homer wrote either the language that was fpoken in 
the country where he was born and educated, or that 
was ufed by the poets that had written before him, and 
was the tftablilhed language of poetry. 
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numbers were fo much ftudied, are of great 
ufe, and therefore are much ufcd by the 
Greek orators. 

The modern languages admit few or no 
changes of this kind upon words ; nor, in- 
deed, is it poflible that fuch changes in 
them could be made by any rules of art. 
For, as they are not original languages', 
but have grown out of other languages, 
fuch as the Gothic or Celtic, which are now 
obfoltte, (o that we do not know by what 
rules they were formed; we cannot, there- 
fore tell, as with refpecT: to the Greek, by 
what rules they are to be altered. The mo- 
dern compofiticn therefore is, in this refpetl:, 
as W'-il as every other, much lefs various 
than the antient. In Englilh, however, we 
make fome few changes upon the found of 
our words, as in the preterite tenfes, and 
participles of our verbs ; in place of h~ 
•vedy we fay /o^V, a liberty which ought 
to be indulged to poets only, for the fake 
of their verfe. For, by fuch abridgements, 
we add greatly to the number of monofyl- 
labjes of our language, already too much 
crouded with, them, befidcs making the 
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found of our language ftill more harfh, by 
joining together, in the fame fyllable, fo 
many confonants, which, without the eli- 
fion of the vowel, would be feparated into 
two fyllables, as when we fay condemn* d in- 
fte'ad of condemned. Milton, in his verfe, 
has ufed* a much more judicious elifioa 
when he has run together two vowels, one 
ending the preceeding word, and another 
beginning the iubfequcnt, as in the follow- 
ing fine verfes, expreffing fo well by the 
found the idea they mean to convey: 

So be with difficulty' and labour hard, 
Moved on, with difficulty' and labour he. 

Par. Lifi, book z. v. icrii. 

In thefe, and many fuch to be met with in, 
this poem, Dr Bentley, in his edition, has 
marked the elifion by an apoftrophe, as I 
have done; and he has obferved, that in 
this Milton has chofen to follow the La- 
tins, who only abforbed the vowel in the 
pronunciation, rather than the Greeks, who 
ftrike it out in writing. 

Milton has, in other refpe&s, ufed as 
rr.uch freedom- with fingle words as the ge- 
nius of the language would permit, and 
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perhaps more. Thus, inftead of dxfdmn* 
he has faid, *[dai*y cutting off the firft 
fyllable: 

-Lifted lip fo high, 
1 'fdain'd fubjeAion, aart thought one ftrp higher 
Would fct me higheft. ftv. £«/?, book 4. r. 59. 

By a like liberty, from the word impregnate-, 
he has cut off the lad fyllable, and made 
it imprtgn: 

■ ■ As Jupiter 

On Juno -fmiles; when he iinpregns the cloud* . 
That fhed May-flowers. book 4. v. 500. 
Whereas, according to the analogy of the 
language, k {hould have been impregnates^ 
as it is commonly ufed, being derived 
from the barbarous Latin verb mpregno *; 
and fometrmes, inftead of eliding letters 
and fyllables, he has enlarged tvords, by 
adding fyllables ; as, for example, the cor- 
rupted word hermit-, he has reftored to its 
proper etymological orthography, and cal- 
led it eremite-, as in this line, 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars. 

book *■ T * 574*- 

; Se« Ptt Caogc'i Gto&rj-. 
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CHAP. m. 

Of proper words, —'Divifion of them into ra- 
dical and dcrivative.^-Anotber divifton 
of them into fuch as are of the original 
fiock of the language* and fuch as are 
foreign. — Thofe of Latin extraction moftly 
derived from corrupt Latinity. — The re-* 
flaring them to their genuine Jignifca~ 
tion a beauty offtyle. 

T Come now to confider fiugle words, not 
as found merely, but as having a mean- 
ing. In this view I have already confider- 
ed them with refpect to the grammatical 
art ; according to which tbcy arp divided 
into what is called the parts of ipeech, and . 
have various accidents belonging to them* 
which I have endeavoured to explain. But, 
with refpect to ftylc and compofition, they 
are divided, as 1 have faid, into proper and 
trapicaly or figurative, as they are commonly 
called. By proper* I mean fuclt as denote 
the things they ftand for in their genuine 
and native fignification, without any change 
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or inverfion of the natural fenfe of the 
word *. By tropical, I mean fuch as are 
applied to fignify fomething different from 
what they fignify in their proper fenfe, 
and which, therefore, they may be faid to 
fignify by change only, or tranflatjon from 
one thing to another. 

Proper words are either radical words of 
the language, or they are derivatives ; under 
which I comprehend not only derivatives, 
properly fo called, but compounded and in- 
flected words. As to radicals, though, in 
defining what a proper word is, I have ufed 
the terms genuine and native., it is only in 
oppofition to the inverted, or unnatural fig- 
nification of words, as it may be called ; 
for there is nothing, either in nature or the 
grammatical art, that determines the proper 
fignification of a radical word. It is fixed 
by ufe alone ; and, as that is variable 
in all living languages, it frequently hap- 
pens that words change their fignifica- 
tion. When that happens, the fpeaker, or 

* Tliey are called in Greek xu;t« iia^ar*, which 
if Jj&raily tranflated by Horace, fominantia narmna. 

A. Poet, y.3}^ 
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writer muft fubmit, and muft ufe the word, 
if he have a mind to be intelligible, in the 
pfefent feme of it. For what, Horace lays 
of cuftom is, in this refpeft, certainly true : 

Qteta : penes, arbitrium, etjui, et nonna loquenfi. 

It is, however, permitted to a poet to ufe a 
little freedom of this kind; and, according- 
ly, Milton has ufed many words in a fenfe 
different from that which they denoted, I 
believe, even in his time. Thus the word 
buxom* in Englifli, did antiently fignify 
yielding, or obedient *; and therefore Mil- 
ton has made it an epithet to the air f, tho*, 
I am perfuaded, that in his days it had loft 
that original fignification, and was ufed to 
fignify much the fame thing that it now 
fignifies, in which fenfe it is ufed by Mil- 
ton ip other paffages, as when he fays 
of Jiuphrofyne, that fhe is 

So buxem, blyth, and debonair. 

* See the word in Johnfon's Dictionary-. 
f Winnows the buxom air. 

Vol. IIJ. D 
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"But, though proper words have no mean- 
ing but what cuftom gives them* it is 
otherwife with refpefl: to derivatives; for 
they have what may be truly called a pro- 
per and natural fignification, being fuch as 
is afcertained by grammatical rules; and, as 
it depends upon the etymology, it may be 
called the etymological fignification. When 
fuch words lofe this fignification, and de- 
note fomething elfe, not correfpondent to 
their etymology, it is an abufe and corrup- 
tion of language, but fuch as is very com- 
mon in modern languages ; tp which, if it 
be once firmly eftabliflied, we muft fubmit, 
as well as to other abufes introduced by cu- 
ftom. But, if the word has not deviated ve- 
ry far from its proper meaning, or if the 
ufe of it, in another fenfe, is not fixed by 
conftant and uniform cuftom, I hold it to be 
a. propriety and beauty of ftyle to ufe it in 
its true etymological fignification.. 

There is another divifion of words in 
roixt languages, fuch as ours, that defervea, 
in this matter, to be attended to : It is into 
the native words of .the language, fuch as 
thofe in Engliih, which are derived from 
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the Saxon, the original ftock of the lan- 
guage, and foreign words, that is, thofe de- 
rived from other languages. InEngltth, we 
have a great many words borrowed from the 
Latin, but a Latin much corrupted, in which 
the words were changed frpm. their proper 
and claflical fignification. To reftore thera 
to that fignification makes the ftyle both pro- 
per and learned. Of this I fhall give an ex- 
ample or two from our learned poet Milton. 
He describes Eve as going forth with a 
pomp of winning graces attendant on her, 
bookS. v. 61. Here the word/wmpisufed, not 
as it is at prefent, to fignify /hoiv and qftenta- 
tos, but in its proper and etymological fenfe, . 
which is to denote attendance upon any one, 
either for honour or defence; or, as it is 
exprefied by a French word, now ufed in 
Englifli, efcorte *. Another example is, his ufe 
of the word intend, in that pafiage of Satan's 

* Homer fays, that Bellerophon went to Lycia, 

<!*« »JT BflVHC't *lf**y- It' l< V. 171. 

that is, attended or conducted by the Gods. And, in 
imitation of him, Herodotus, {peaking of the Perfian 
confpirators that deltroyed the Magi, fays, that they 
went upon that enterprize fit? infix? xvt*"" '> '' D - 3 ■ 
cap. t %. This is the original and proper fignificauoa of 
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fpeech in the fecond book, where he defires 
the devils, while he was away on the adven- 
ture which he had undertaken, to intend at 
home, while that fhould be their home, what 
beft might eafe their prefent mifery ; where 
the word intend is ufed in its proper fignifica- 
tion of bent or application to any thing; and 
in,this fenfe the Latins fay, intendere animtan. 
Whereas, in corrupt Latinity, from which we 
have taken it, it fignifies to defign or project 
anything*; and in this fenfe we now ufe the 
word intend, our words of Latin extrac- 
tion being formed, as I have obferved, moft- 
ly from fuch Latinity. 

the word, being derived from the verb wi/it*. From 
thence it came naturally to fignify what we call a fn- 
eeffion, aspomfia fvnebrit, that is, the attendants upon a 
funeral, walking in fuch order as to make a fhow, and 
at trad attention; and from thence again, by a corrup- 
tion, natural enough, it came to fignify (how, or often- 
tation of anv kind. In this fenfe it is ufed, even by 
the Roman claffic writers; but Milton, who forms his 
ftylC upon the Greek originals, and not upon the Latin 
imitations of them, has reftored the word to its proper 
and etymological ligniScation. To trace, in this way, 
the progrefs of words through their feveral ftages, 
makes a kind of hiftory of language, curious and enter- 
taining enough, 

. * See Du Cange's Gloi&ry. 
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I ftiall gtve another example from the 
fame author. It is the ufe of the word ob- 
fervc, which, in our common language, is 
a word of no force and emphafis ; but, in. 
good Latinity, it is a word of great fignifican- 
cv ; and, in this claffical fenfe, it is ufed by 
Milton in his firft book, where>fpeaking of 
the hoft of fallen angels drawn up and re- 
viewed by Satan, he fays, 

——Thus far thefe beyond 
Compare of mortal prowefi, yet i&ftroed 
Their dread commander. v. 587. 

where it denotes, as in Latin, obferved ivitb 
particular attention; or, as it is expreffed by 
one native Englifh word, marked. 

The laft example I fhall give, is likewife 
from the fame author, where, fpeaking of 
Helen, he calls her Jove-born Helena, in 
thofe beautiful lines in his Comus, where he 
makes the enchanter fay to the lady, when 
he recommends his cup tp her, 

Not that Nepenthe, which the wife of Thon, 
In Egypt, gave to Jove-born Helena,' 
Was of fuch pow:T to itir up joy as this, 
To life lb friendly, or fo cool to tfurft. 
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Here the Englifh word born, which anfwers 
to the Latin word natus, he has ufcd in the 
claffical fenfe of natus ; for the Romans faid, 
■natus ex pat re, as well as ex matte; where- 
afl) in common Englifh, we fay only, born 
of the mother. 

In this way, I find Dr Middleton, the au- 
thor of the life of Cicero, has ufed a great 
many words, which gives a peculiar proprie- 
ty and elegance to his ftyle ; and, I think, 
for that reafon, as well as others, he may be 
reckoned among the mofl clauical writers 
that we have had of late *. 

* I will give fame lew examples from this author, a- 
mong many that might be given. Difiiplinc, in the 
common acceptation of the word, fignifics the exaction 
of any thing with feverity, and under the terror of pa- 
niihment, and fometimes the puniuSmcnt itfelf ; but, in ge- 
nuine Latinity, it fignifies that Andy or exercife by which 
any thing is to be learnt ; and, by an eafy tranflation from 
this its proper and etymological fignifi cation, it is made 
to denote 'aibat is fo learned; and, in general, any fyf- 
tern of doctrines and innituttons that have arifen from 
teaching and practice. In the firft of thefe fenfes it is 
ufed by Dr Middleton, where he fays, < Cicero had now 
< run through all that course of difiiplint, which he lays 
• down as ueceflary to form the complete orator;' Life 
of Cicero, vol. 3. p. 36. edit. 3. And. in the other 
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C H A P. IV. 

Of Tropesy and the different kinds of them* 
particularly of metaphors.-— Metaphors 
ufed from necejjity l as •well as for orna- 
ment. — Obfcrvations on the ufe of meta- 
phors. 

THE next kind of words of which I am 
to treat, according to the method I 
hare laid down, is tropical or figurative 

fenfe, it is frequently. ufed by the Doclor, as in thoft 
paflages where he fpeaks of the difciflint of the Hate. 
In this lad fenfe, the word is of common ufe when ap- 
plied to military inftituttons; as when we fay the dif- 
dptine of the army.— The word nffrvfi, in Englifh, is 
commonly applied only to perfani; but, according to the 
claflical-ufe; it is equally applicable to things. Thus they 
hyin Ltt\a,&far pairi* li&crtatem eppritfit.-rtiKhiht Doc. 
tor has translated when he has faid, that < Cefar formed a 
' defign of opprtjfing the liberty of his country ,' vol, 
1. p. 34. Again, the word, in its common ufe in En- 
glim, fignifies only to prefs too hard, fo as to hurt; but, 
in genuine Latinity, it fignifies to prefs a thing fo as to 
crtrfh ordeftroy it altogether, the prepofitionoi having an 
iotenuVe force in compofition. Accordingly, when a man 
is killed by 3 houfe falling upon him, they fay, Vvmf 
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words. Thofe which were the fubjeft of 
the proceeding chapter are what Horace 
[ calls inornata nomina et verba *, and make no 
more than plain fpeech ; whereas thefe I am 
to /peak of in this chapter make fine or 
ornamented language, and are treated of by ' 
all the writers upon rhetoric and poetry, to 
which they are thought chiefly to belong. 

. A trope, as I have already defined it, is a 
change of, a word from its native and ge- 
nuine fignification to, another that is diffe- 
rent. This change is grounded upon fome 

tedium opprefus eft; and in this fenfe DoAor Middleton 
has commonly ufed the word.— In like manner, the 
word reconcile, in Englifh, is applied only to friends, 
not to friendlhips ; bat, in Latin, they fay reccnciliare 
amicitiam, as well as amicus. The Doctor, therefore, 
has laid, that * ^.fiiendjhip cannot be faid to be reconci- 
led, which was never interrupted;' lb. p. i.\%. In the 
fame dafiical fenfe, he has ufed the wards perpetual, in- 
nocence, alftinence, piety ', &c. And, upon the whole, I think 
that, both for the choice of words, and the composition 
of them, the Doflor is to be numbered among the chief of 
lie few claflical writers of this age, though I know that 
his ftyle has fo much of the antient/JB^/w/?, and fo little 
of the modern brilliancy (that I may nfe an Anglified 
French word, to exprefs what we have chiefly learned 
from the French), as not to pleafe the many. 
9 A. PoeL ». 334. 
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Connection or relation betwixt the things 
fignified by the two word? ; and the con- 
nexion rnuft be fuch as is well known, 
oiherwife it will be an amigma, or riddle, 
not a trope. 

As the connexions and relations of things 
are various, fo alfo there are various kinds 
of tropes ; for things are connected as ge- 
nus arid fpecies, or as both fpeciefes of the 
lame germs. There is, therefore, a trope 
from the genus to trie fpecies, and vice ver/a t 
and from one fpecies to another *. Things 

'Tropes of this kind are comprehended under the 
general name of fimteit^t. The transference is from 
the genus to the fpecies, ■when Homer, inftead of fay. 
ing that a fhip was moored; fays, that lac was fixed, 
or made to ftand, nm -it /mi ft lonn ; for monita 
li a fpecies of the general idea affixing: It is a very 
common figure, and eafdy understood by the thing 
to which it is applied, as in this inftance to alhip; 
See ArijU %oet. c. 3 1 . From the fpecies to the genus, 
as when Homer fays, (**&*(' «je»i»r* (■«*«•; where 
marble, which is one fpecies of {tone, is put for the ge- 
nus. From fpecies to fpecies, as when the fame poet 
Ufa the word m/tttt for ijmr«< j and again, i(vr«* for 
Tasini; a< where he fays, x.x\*» »*■« -J^Z*' »C»™«. and 
riftta «r»{(i x«a*« ; becaufe both, fays AriAotle, denote 
to take away fomething ; lb. So that they are both fpe* 
defts of the fame genus, viz. toting away. 

Vol. HI, £ 
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alfo are conne&ed as whole and part ; and 
hence arife two other kinds of tropes, one 
from the whole to the part, the other from 
the part to the whole *. Further, things have 
various accidents attending them ; and, by thefe 
accidents, the things are denoted f* Again* 
there are circumftances which precede things, 
or are fubfequent to them ; and, from thefe 
alfo the things are denominated £. Again, 
* From the whole to the put. as when Homer 

fays, iii' f*« «AX»A*( 'i*Z" rvxTfn ^ftrri ; II. 12. 

v. 105. where the whale ox is put for his tide, of 
which the fhields were made. Again, from, the part 
to the whole, when the fame poet fays, r*m* ¥iiv 
>if>aAn> rttiat, where the head is put for the whole 
man. Of the fame kind is the common epithet he gives 
the Greeks, of uuipiif, which, from a fingle part of 
armour, denotes the whole. Both thefe tropes are like- 
wife ranked under jyntcdocke. 

f Thus Homer fays of rowers, i£tpi>*i am*«m> tf)*j; 
and of people travelling in chariots, he lays, it Jt muitMtn 
nttt tyy*r; where, from the accident of -whitening the 
ioaler t rowing is denoted; and, from the Jhaking of the 
joke, driving in a carriage. This trope is likewife cal- 
led jjttecdochc, and is much ufed by the poets, becaufe 
it paints the object, and, as it were, fets it before our 
eyes. 

% From what precedes, as when Homer fays, xwn h 
**(li»i*n' £•"«>, where the deflowering- of a virgin fs cx- 
preued by the proceeding circumftance, of toofening the 
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a man is connected with his father, with 
his country* or with any quality in him 
that is remarkable and diftinguiftiing ; and 
hence three kinds of tropes*. Another 
trope is, when a thing is denominated from 
another thing, or perfon, to which it re- 
fers f. 

All thefe, and feveral more, are explain- 
ed at large in treatifes that have been writ- 
ten on rhetoric and poetry; but L do not 
know that they are any> where better ex- 
plained, and illuftrated by examples from 

virgin zone, or girdle. Again, the trope is from what 
follows to what goes before, as when he tifrs the word 
'"l^HT, which iignifies, to /pail a dtad man of his arm:, 
iaftead of 4)«>ivm>, to kill him ; becaufe the one, in thole . 
days, followed the other. This alio is a fpeciei of the 
fynecdoche, and is much ufed by poets. 

* Thus we fay Pelidei for Achilles ; the Macedvxian or 
the Stagirite, for Alexander, or tor Arilhthj the Qrattr 
for Demajlhenei ; and the Peet for Homer. This trope is 
oiled' Antonemafa. 

\ As when we fay Ceres inftead of breads Bacchus in- 
ftudofiwiM; VuttM inftead ofjfre. It is called Meto- 
nymy, a very general name, and which may be applied 
to all tropes. 
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Hbmer, than in the life of Homer, written, 
as fome think, 1 by Dionyfius the Balicar- 
naflian, and published by Gale among the 
Opufcula Mythohgica. 

There is a trope, commonly fo called, 
which I men.ion, becaufe it is truly no 
trope, unleis by the ufe of another trope 
called abttje. The trope I mean is Onpma- 
topoeia; by which the word is not changed in 
its fignificatibn, but created. Of this kind 
many infljances are given' from Homer of 
words, which, it is faid, lie formed from die 
found of the things expreffed by them *. 
Whether he formed them or not, I hold to 
be very doubtful ; and I rather incline to be 
of opinion that many of them, mentioned 
by the commentators, were original words 
in the language. For it is certain that there 
are many fuch in every language, at leaft 

* The author, above quoted, of the life of Homer men' 
dons the words !s»«, «(«^. ( , fi*f*fi*t, and the verbs ' f .%i« 
and(ii«£g B %«. But why ihould Homer have created thefe 
words, any more than other words he mentions, fuch as 
fw*», injure ; T(!^nt,/fcare ; ftm.mrtai,mugire; jS(»>-r«t, /o- 
7iare; which he acknowledges were names imputed upon 
the things by the firft formers of the language 
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every language of art;, and particularly ia 
Englifh, as, for example, the words r<iar t , 
crwkt g runt, gurgle, &c. which certainly are. 
Dot the creation of any particular author, 
but as old as the. language. 

I ffca|l conclude what I have to lay of 
tropes by fome observations on the meta- 
phor, the moft common of all tropes, being 
ufed in common converfation, and often 
from neceffity, as well as for ornament. The 
word, in its proper and etymological figni- 
catlon, will apply to every kind of trope.;. 
for it denotes a change or transference, and 
accordingly it is rendered into Latin by the 
word tranflatto *. And it is defined by A- 
riftotle in fuch a manner as to comprehend 
feveral, of the tropes that I have before,, 
mentioned t; but, according to the common. 

• See Cicero d* Orettre, lib. 3, e. 38. where he catb 
every figurative, or tropical word, verittm tranjtetvm t 
and fpeaks of the modut transferendi verbi, as applicable to 
every way of ufing a word, except in its proper figntfica- 
ttoa. 

f Mir«?*(* )i ifnr btftxTtf «XA«T(i» iw9*;*f i.mwm 

wr« r) a'mMy ; cop, 21. Poet. This definition com- 
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ufe of the word, it is that kind of trope 
which is taken front the refemblance, fimi- 
litude, or analogy, chat one thing has to an- 
other *. It may be called the witty trope ; 
for it is in it that wit chiefly confifts ; and it 
is, as Ariftotle has obferved, the fign of 
good natural parts. For it {hews a com- 
prehenfive mind* that can collect together 



prehends feveral fpeeiefes of the fynecdoche above - men- 
tioned; but it is only the laft part of it, viz. *mr* 
*1 «>«x.y«, which makes whit is commonly called a 
ptetapbor, ia contradiftinclion to' other tropes. 

* It is thru; defined hj the author above -mentioned 
Of the Ufe of Homer, Mit*P*{« Wi> mw rS «vgi« f 1*a«. 
fttn r(*yf**r*t *? l»i(" (HtimfttrWa, mti mt Mfttp.,, 
mrmxiy* ift*i*T»rn. This definition perfectly coincides 
with the laft part Of the definit!on from Ariftotle, men- 
tioned ill the proceeding note; and the examples he 
gives of it agree perfectly with thofc given by Ariftotle. 
For example, he fays that Homer calls the top of a 
mountain the head; for, fays he, what the head is to 
a man, the fame the top of a mountain is to the moun- 
tain, •' y«f Xty*' ijgu iwgv^i wftt ■i<(*jtj>i runt uu „* 
««{«{*!• «■(•( rt *{•(. And of the fame kind is the in- 
ftance given by Ariftotle of the exprefiion of the e voting 
of life for old age ; tor, lays he, what die evening is 
to the day, old age is to life ; cap.ti. 
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different things under one refemblance or 
likenefs *. 

I have faid, that it is the trope, moft ufed 
in cpo^eriarion ; therefore Ariftotle lays, 
that it is the fitted for Iambics, that is, the 
verle of dramatic poetry ; became that poo- 
try is the imitation of difcourfe or conver- 
fttion f. And, accordingly, the ftyle of the 
Greek tragedy is very metaphorical. 

I have alfo bbferved, that we often ufc 
metaphorical words, not by way of orna- 
ment, but for want of proper terms; as 
when we fay die foot of a hill-, or of a 
chair, or a table, with many like expref- 
fions J. And there is a fct of words, I be*- 
lieve, in all languages, which are metapho- 

(infiit irri ; cap. S3. 

f Putt. cap. 2 a. 

t Thii U obferved by Cicero, ' Teitiiw illc njodus 
' transfcrendi rerbi lace patet, queip neceffitas gcnuit, 
' inopia coa£ta, ct aftguftiis ; ,poft autem delefistioju- 
' rnndiiafquc cdebravir. Nam.ut veftis frigoris depel- 
' lendi caufa reperw primo, poll adhilj.eri capta t ft ad 
1 ornatum etiam corporis, ct dignitatem ; fie rcrbi 
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rical, but, for want of other words, are cdn- 
ftantly ufed as proper, fo that the metaphor 
is intirely overlooked. The words I mean 
*rfe thofe expreffing the operations of mind, 
which are commonly tranflations from bo- 
dily operations. Such are the words rejbft, 
■fonder, ruminate-, and the like. 

It is, I believe, for this reafon that barba- 
rous languages are obferved to be fo figura- 

* tranflatio inltituta eft inopix caufa, frequentata delec- 

* tatioms;' De Qralere, Hi, 3. cap 38. And he proceeds 
to give very proper examples From his own language of 
this figure being nftd from rieceffity : Nam gemmart, 
vittii, luxuriem :ffi in btrbit, Imtas JigetfU etiam ruttici 
dicunt; Ih* Here we may obferre, that it is no im- 
peachment of the fimplicity of Virgil's exordium of 
the Gcorgtcs, that he has tiled the eiprefflon Utiufigf 
its, which, it feetns, was commonly ufed by the far* 
mers. Nor is his denoting the time of plowing by the 
stars to be considered as figurative, fince the farmers in 
thole days regulated their plowing* and lowing* by the 
riling and fetting of certain liars, as we do by the days 
of our calendar months. The expreflion, therefore, a- 
■nong us, would be highly figurative, fo as not to be in- 
telligible, except to the learned reader ; whereas, among 
the Romans, it was a fimplc and common phraft. This 
thews the neceutty of uhderftanding exactly both' the 
language of a people, and their ciiftoms and manners, 
in order to be able to judge certainly of the ftyfc of 
their authors. 
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tive, which by many is thought to be a 
fign of their richnefs ; whereas I hold it to 
be a proof of their poverty. For, not being 
able to exprefs a thing by its proper name, 
they are naturally driven to tell what it is 
like. The moft perfect language is, there* 
fore, that whjch has proper names for eve- 
ry thing, and ufes figurative words only by 
way of ornament. 

Another obfervation proper to be made 
is, that we cannot underftand perfectly a 
metaphorical expreffion, unlefs we know 
the proper meaning of the word ; for we 
cannot tell whether two things be like or 
not, if we do not know them both. Who- 
ever, therefore, borrows a metaphor from a 
thing that he does, not underftand, will be 
apt to apply it very improperly. And, as. the 
whole beauty, and elegance of the tropical or 
figurative ftyle depends upon thisi know- 
ledge, every dictionary, or other book ex- 
plaining words, mould diftinguifh accurate- 
ly betwixt the proper and figurative mean-. 
ing of a word; and, beginning with the 
proper, mould from thence deduce the me* 
Vol. III. f 
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taphorical ufe ; And I will take it upon me 
to fay, that a dictionary, which only gives 
you different fignifications, without diftin- 
guifhing what is proper from what is figu- 
rative, is imperfect in its kind. The moil 
perfect dictionary, in this refpect, I have e- 
yer feen, is that which the French Academy 
have given of their language, where there 
is another diftinction made of words, which, 
I think, is alfo proper, between thofe that 
are of low and vulgar ufe, and thofe that 
are proper for the high or grave ftyle. And, 
upon the whole, I think it is, in every re- 
fpect, a moft complete dictionary, fuch as 
docs much honour to that learned body. 

Another obfervation I (hall make is, that 
it is a great fault in ftyle when the meta- 
phors are too much crouded ; for, if they 
are not clear, it becomes a riddle ; or, tho' 
they be, the eorapofttion is difagreeable, 
becaufe it is' the affectation of wit; and 
fuch. a ftyle puts me in mind of a kind of 
game that I remember to have; played, at, 
called what is it like ? This exceis is avoid- 
ed by all the great writers of antiquity ; 
and if, at any time any of them fall into it. 
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they do not efcape the cenfure of the critic : 
And Plato particularly is, on that account, 
found fault with by the Mallear naffian. 
But there was one kind of compofitbn a- 
moug them, which was profeffedly figura- 
tive to fuch a degree, as to be aloioft enig- 
matical. This was the chorus of the an- 
tient tragedy, of which I frail have occa- 
fion to fay more afterwards. 

My lift obfervation upon this trope is; 
that, as it requires, according to Ariftode's 
obfervation, genius and fancy j fb it re- 
quires alfo a great deal of knowledge of 
different arts and fciences, and likewiie 
of the«common affairs of life, if we have a 
mind to adorn our ftyle much in this way; 
For thefe are the materials of which meta- 
phors are made ; and, befides thofe requi- 
fites, there mult be a correa tafte, by which 
we are taught to know what is proper and 
becoming, and fuitable to the genius of our 
work. This is only to be" acquired by the 
ftudy of rules, and by the forming our ftyle 
upon the belt models. And, in general* 
there are three things abfolutely necef- 
fary for fine writing. Firji, Natural ge- 
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' nius, . without which nothing truly excel- 
lent can be performed in any art. Secondly, 
Various knowledge, which furnilhes the 
materials to work upon. And, thirdly, 
The knowledge of the rules of the art. 
Thofe, therefore, who think tfiat genius a- 
Ione is fufBcient to make a fine writer, or 
good artift of any kind, have but a very im- 
perfeia knowledge of the extent of the art, 
or rather do not know that it is at all an 
art, or, being an art, that it requires ma- 
terials to work upon. 
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GHAP; V- 

Of the fecond pari of fiyle, viz. compofition. 
~-This confidered, firfi, with refpecl to 
found. — That diverfified in the learned 
languages by muftcal tones and rhythms, 
'which ive have not. —The found* there- 
fore, in our compofition^ can only be vd- 
ried by the order of the -words, and by 
periods. — Each of thefe confidered, and 
iUufirated.by examples. 

I Come now to fpeak of the fecond part 
of flyle, viz. compofition, of fo much 
greater power and influence than Jingle 
words, that the whole, as I have obferved, 
is not improperly denominated from it. For, 
by different compofition, we make different 
ftyle of the fame words; and, in the fame 
flyle, it gives a variety, which it is impof- 
fibie any choice or words can give. Now, 
ia all arts, and in the art of compofition, no 
lets than in any other, there can be no plea- 
sure or true beauty, without variety. For, 
though the compofition were in itfelf ever 
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(o perfeS ; yet, if it be not be agreeably va- 
ried, it will foon difgnft and offend. Dio- 
nyiius the Halicarnaffian has written a 
treatife of compofition, very often quoted in 
the courfe of this work, in which, though 
he have only treated of one third part of it 
according to my divifion, viz. the found * ; 
yet, even this he makes of fuch importance, 
that he compares it to the rod of Minerva 
in Homer, which could transform a beggar 
into a king, or hero, or vice •otxfa. In 
like manner, fays he, of common, or even 
mean words, a certain compofition will 
make fine poetry of profe } and, contrari- 
wife, bad compofition will drfgrace the beft 
words ; and he gives examples of both f. 

* The name la Greek fat this part of compofition is* 
rmitw, aad flietefofe the work of DJatryuBs is entitled 
**(i Ucfuertn niHnmt- This we muft dlAinguifh from 
the grammatical conftru&ion of words, called in Greek 
rt/ir»E«, from whence our Engltih word Jyntax. The 
'name the Greeks gave to «hat we call fiyle or coinpoil- 
^tion is *i£«*, which, by its etymoUogy, flrtwi that the 
•Greoki thought Jpioiing the prmaipal work of corapofi- 
tion. 

■)■ See rii'i w*i««, $ 4. and what is ftid upoii thn 
fiibject b the be jinaiuj; of my third .differ tatiou, as- 
n«xed to tqL a . 
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It is this part of compofition that I am 
now to treat of j for the readfc" will remem- 
ber, that I have laid compofition was varied 
in three ways; by found, by figures of 
conilmdHon, and} i*ftly% by figures of the 
fenfe. 

As to the found t or material part of lan- 
guage, as I call it* X have treated of it very 
fully in the preceeding volume. 1 there 
divided it into three parts, articulation* 'ac- 
cent,' and rhythm, and endeavoured to fhew 
the effects of all the three in compofition. 
The articulation of our modern languages, 
according to the account there given of it, 
is rude and barbarous, compared with that 
of the learned languages; neither is it fof- 
tened by the mufic which belonged to thofe 
languages, confifting of their accents, which 
were mufical tones, and their rhythms, 
which were compositions of long and ihort 
Syllables, and made what may be called the 
lime of their fpeech. We cannot, therefore, 
have any thing in our language like the num- 
bers or melody of the Greek and Latin; ib 
that we want what the Halicarnaffian reckon- 
ed fo great a, beauty in the Greek comnofi- 
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tion; and there remain to us only two thi ngs, 
by which our flyle can be varied, and made 
agreeable to the ear, viz. the order or ar- 
rangement of the words ; and, Jecondfy, 
cbmpofition in periods of different lengths, 
and confining of more or fewer members, 
likewile of different lengths *. 

As to the- order of the words, I have 
fliewn, in the preceeding volume, book 3. 
c. 10. &c. how much the antients excelled 
us Hkewife in that. It was by the liberty 
Of arrangement, which the genius of their 
language allowed, that they produced thole 

* Cicere, in bis Orator ad M. Brutum, c. 44. men T 
tions three tilings relative to the found of composition. 
His words are, ' collocabuntur igitur verba, an c ur. inter 

* fe quam aptiffime cohaereant extrema cum primis, eaqiie 
' fintquamfuaviflimisvocibus; aututfnrmzipftconcin- 

* nitafqucvtrborumconiiciat orbem ilium; aut ut cora- 
' prehenfio numerofe et aptec adac.' The firfi h, what I 

" call the order or arrangement of the words ; the^- 
tond is the period ; the third is the numbers or rhythms. 
And as to the accents which, made the melody of the 
Greek language, it feems Cicero did not think them of 
fuch confequence in the Latin eompofitioa as to men- 
tion them. The two firft beauties of competition we 
may have, as I have faid, ia bur language ; the qthec 
two we cannot have. 
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numbers, which were thought fo effential 
to all fine compoiition, and particularly to 
the oratoria). And I have further {hewn, 
that this liberty of arrangement, as tiled by 
the great authors of antiquity, did not only 
not impair or obfeure the fenfe, but inforced 
it*. However, though we cannot, even in 
thisfingle article of arrangement, come up 
to the beauty of antient compofuion, we 
may do a great deal by it, more than is 
commonly believed. 

And, in the firft place, by mixing our 
words properly, joining thofe of harfh. 
fotrad with thofe of better, and polyfyt- 
lables, where we can find them, with mono- 
syllables, we may foften, in fome degree, 
the native rudenefs of our northern dialect; 
and 1 am not fure but that Something may 
be made of the variety of our accents, fuch 
as they are, even in our profe compofittoa. 
I have fnewn that our verfe is made by 
them ; and, if fo, I do not fee why our, 
profe compofition may not be agreeably di- 
verfified, by a judicious mixture of accent- 
ed and unaccented, or, to fpeak more pro- 

* Diflert. 3. annexed Co vol. 2. p. y t z. 6 fi%. 
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perly, loud and foft fyllables ; (for the reader 
muft always remember, that I do not ufe ac- 
cent, in the claffieal fenfe of the word, to 
denote a variation of tone upon the fyllable;) 
but we muft take care not to make verfe of it, 
nor bring it even near to verfe. This is as 
great a fault in our compofition as it was rec- 
koned in the antient; for our accents, like 
their quantities, muft be fo mixt in the com- 
pofition, and fo little aftridted to rule, thar, 
though the effect of them be felt even by 
the vulgar, they are not perceived, except 
by the critic. I muft therefore take upon 
me to condemn all that has been written of 
late in the rhapfpdy ftyle, or meafured profe, 
as it is called by fome, where the numbers 
are fo apparent, that they are perceived by 
every body. It is a ilyle hobbling between 
verfe and profe, of wbich I do not approve; 
at the fame time, I cannot help thinking, 
but that thofe accents which make, our 
verfe would have fome effect upon our 
profe, if properly ufed, though I do not 
know that it has been attended to by any 
body. 

But, fetting afide all confideration of the 
accents, the arrangement of the words is 
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what gives a turn to a fentence, that is 
either pleafing to the ear, or uncouth and 
difagreeable. That this is the cafe in high 
compofition, muft be evident to any one 
who will take the trouble to put the words 
out of the order in which the author has 
placed them, and take down the fentence in 
the manner I have taken down that fine 
period of Milton, in the beginning, of the 
fecond book of Paradife Loft *; by which 
not only the pleafure of the ear is loft, but 
the fenfe and fpirit of the comppfition flat- 
tened and enervated. I will give another 
example from the profe writings of the 
fame author: It is the period with which he 
begins his Eicomclafieiy or anfwer to King 
Charles's e,«*» js««m** It runs thus : — * To 
1 defcant on the misfortunes of a perfon 
' fallen from fo high a dignity, who hath 
4 alfb paid his final debt both to nature and 
4 his faults, is neither of itfelf a thing com- 
4 mendable, nor the intention of this dif- 
4 courfe f. ? Now, let the order of the word? 

• See vol. 2. p. 358. 

f I will here add the fequel of this pafTage :— 
' Neither was it fond ambition, or the vanity to get a 
' name, prefect, or with pofterity, by writing again ft a 
' ting. I never was fo thirfty after fame, nor fo defti- 
I tutc of other hopes and means, better and more cci> 
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be altered in this manner : * It is not in it- 

* felf a thing commendable, nor is it the 

* intention of this difcourfe, to defcant un the 

* misfortunes of a perfon fallen from fo 

■ tain to attain it ; for kings have gained glorious thles 

* from their favourers by writing againft private men, 
' * as Henry VIII. did againft Luther : But no man ever 

•gained much honour by writing againft a king, as 

* not usually meeting with that force of argument in 

* "filch courtly antagonifls, -which to convince might 

* add to his refutation. Kings moll commonly, tho* 
« ftrong in legions, are but weak at arguments; as they 
' whoever have accullomed, from the cradle, to ufe Eheir 

* will only as their right hand, their reafon only as their 

< left ; whence, unexpectedly conftrainetl to that kind 
' of combat, they prove but weak and puny adversaries. 

■ Neverthelefs, for their fakes, who, through cuftom, 

■ fimplicity, or want of better teaching, have not more 

■ ferioufly considered kings, than in the gaudy -name of 
' majefly, and admire them and" their doings, as if they 
' breathed not the fame breath with other mortal men, 

* I '(hall make no fcruple to take up (for it feems to be 

< the challenge both of him and all his party) this gaun- 
' Uet, though a king's, in the behalf of liberty and the 

■ commonwealth,' 

This, I think, is a fpecimen of noble and manly rlo- 
qnence,"Tor, not to mention the weight of matter that it 
contains, and the high republican fpirit which animates 
it, I aft thoft gentlemen, who defpife the Greek and 
Roman learning, and admire only the "French authors, 
or fome later Enel'ffi writers, [hat they are p'leafrd to 
fet up as models (fcr MUton, T.Vruw, they think un- 
couth, hard, and pedantic), whether they can produce 
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1 high a dignity* who hath alfo paid his fi- 
( nal debt both to nature and his faults.' 
Here the words are not only the fame, but 
the order likewife is preferred, except that 
the firft and laft members of the fentence 
have changed their places. The period al- 
fo is preferved ; and yet what a change 
there is in the composition ! How flat, in- 
fipid, and, as it were, lupine it becomes, 
inftead of flowing, rounded, and fpirited ! 
If we were to change the order further, k 
would become harfh and uncouth, as well 
as flat and fpiriilefs. Suppofe, for example, 
we were to give it this turn; * It is not in 

* itfelf a commendable thing, jnor is it of 
' this difcourfe the intention, the misfortunes 

* to defcant on of a perfon from fo high a 

* dignity fallen, who to nature and his 
1 ftphs hath alfo paid his final debt.' This 
isEnglifli, and fuflkiently intelligible; but 
it is a compofition that will offend every 

anything themfelves, or find any thing in their-favou. 
rite authors, which they can fet againft this paflage in 
Hilton, either for (he choice of the words, or die beau- 
ty and variety of the compofition? It may be oong- 
dered as a gfuintltt that Milton, for the honour of ancient 
literature, has thrown down to thofe gentlemen, which, 
he moft be a bold man among them who will venture t« 
pie. op. 
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tody *. Yet we have feen, in our time, a 
whole work in a talle of compofition very 
little better ; I mean Gordon's translation 
of Tacitus, a work which had once a high 

* Cicero, in his Orator ad M. Brutum, has given us 
examples, from orations of his time, and in his language, 
to fhew how mnch the fined compofition may be fpoiled 
by a flight change of the order of the words. The paJTage 
Is long; but it is fo much to our prefent purpofe, that } 
nrill here infert it: — " Quantum autem fit apte dicere, 
experiri licet, fi ant compofiti oratoris bene ftruflam 
eollocationem diffolvas permutatione verborum. Cor- 
mmpatnr enim tota res, ut et hxc noftri in Gorneliana, 
ct deinceps omnia, Neque tin divitia movent, auibut m- 
mis AfHcetm et Latiot matti venalitii mercatorefque fupera- 
twit. Immuta paulum, ut fit, multi fuptrarwl mcrcatorts 
venalitiiqut, perierit tota res: Et quse fequuntor, Iff 
gut vefiii, out ealatum aurum, et argentum, quo ttoflfo: vetsrts 
Marcttlcs Maxhtofque multi eunuchi e Syria JEgyptoque vice- 
runt. Verba perrauta fie, ut fit, Vicerunt eunuchi e Syria 
JEgyftoque. Adde tertium, Neque vera trnamenta ifta vil- 
larum, quitus Paullum is £. Mummiunt, qui rebut his ur- 
lem, Italiamque omnem, referjirwit, ah aliqm video per/a- 
ate Deliaeo out Syro potuije fuperari. Fac ita, potuiffe fupe- 
rari ab a/iquo Syro out Deliaeo : Videfae ut, ordine verbo- 
rum paulum commutato, iifdem verhis, (lante fen ten - 
tia, ad nihilum omnia recidant, cum fint ex aptis difiolu- 
ta? Aut fi alicujut inconditi arripias diffipatam alt. 
quam feutentiam, eamque, ordine verbprum paulium 
comsnutato, in quadrum redigas, efficiatur aptum illud, 
qnod fuerit antea diffluens, ac folutum. Age, fume de 
grac«hiapud Cenfores iUud, Abcge mn fotefl, auin tjufi 
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reputation, but, I think, is now admired by 
no body. This translator wanted to imi- 
tate the manner of his author, by making 
him fpeak EngHfli fo uncouth ; but it is 
plain that he did not know the peculiari- 
. ties of Tacitus's ftyle, which are — a fhort 
disjointed compofition, fuch as that of Se- 
neca, which Caligula, wittily enough, com- 
pared to fand without lime*; an affe&ation 
of brevity, and of expreffing common things 
in an uncommon way ; and, laftly, a cer- 
tain point and turn, very different from the 
noble fimplicity of the great writers of an- 
tiquity. But his ftyle, as far as concerns the 
arrangement, is claflical enough ; whereas, a 
ftrange uncouth order of the words is the 
diftinguifhing mark of his tranflator's ftyle. 

And not only is the high ftyle disfigured, 
by an improper arrangement, but common 
difcourfe. For if, inftead of faying, give 

iem horwms Jit prebot tmprebarc, qui imprebet probet, 
Qaanto aptius, (i ita diiiffet, Qyin tjufdem heminis Jit, 
pa imprvUs prohet, preset tmprobarc P Hoc modo dicers 
aemo iinqiiam noJuit ; nemoque potult, quin dixerit; 
qui autem aliter diserunt, hoc affequi son potuerunt;" 
tap. 70. 

* Suet, in Cailg. 
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me bread, I fay*, bread give aw; or if, in- 
ftead of give mefinatt beer, I (ay^ftnall beer, 
or, beer finally give me y fuch an order of 
words makes the compofition of ill found, 
affe&ed, and ridiculous. 

Such an arrangement is undoubtedly bad. 
But what is the right arrangement in- En- 
glish ? For this it would not be eafy to give 
particular rules ; nor, indeed, would it be 
worth the while to attempt it, as a good na- 
tural tafte, without which nothing goad can 
be done in any art, and the ftudy of the 
beft authors, will fufficiently direct us. But 
forae general rules may be given. And, 
firft, our arrangement mult be fuch as the 
nature of the language will admit, without 
obfeurity or ambiguity ; for we cannot pre- 
tend to that liberty of arrangement which 
the Greek and Latin authors uie. Secondfy, 
We muft have regard not only to the gram- 
mar of the language, but to cuftom j for we 
will not endure, in favour of any author, 
to have our ears violated by a compofitioa 
altogether ftrange and unufual. But cu- 
ftom allows a confiderable latitude in En- 
glifli, much more than in- French, and more 
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io poetry than in profe, that being one way 
in which our poetic ftyle is not improperly 
diftingyilhed from profe composition. Fur- 
ther, it mull be as agreeable to the ear as it 
can be made of fuch rough materials as we 
have to work upon. Laftly* and what is 
principal, it fhould be fuch as to convey the 
meaning as clearly and forcibly as pofllblc. 

The fecond thing I mentioned, by which 
we can vary the found of our compofition 
in Englifh, is, by making periods. A pe- 
riod may be defined to be a certain compre- 
henfion and circumfcription of words, in 
which the ear perceives number and mea- 
fure, and a certain roundnefs and compact- 
neis, fd as to appear to have nothing redun- 
dant, or nothing wanting *. As every thing 

* Cicero has not defined a period, but has tranflated 
the word into Latin by many fvnonymOus terms, fie 
nils it * circuitus ille oration!*, quem Grseci iti^kJii, nos 
' torn ambitum, turn circiiitum, turn comprehenfioaein, 
' auc continual! one m, aut circumi'erlptibuem, dicimus;' 
Orator ad M. Bmtum, i. 6l. 

The defcription 1 have given is a paraphrafe of Arif- 
to tin's definition of it, which is in the following words : 

klyal it W f.iSs', A»J|> ix***> ■iiX'l' *■"■< TlAlUTKI, k-JTr-.t \«i' 

Htl>,id fuyitlf imttfni ; a ptrtad is a cempajitfan ofwrds. 

Vol. III. H 
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is beft illuftrated by its contrary, I would 
advife a man, who defires to know exaQij 
what a period is, to ftody the author I men- 
tioned above, I mean Tacitus. For there, 
inftead of roundnefs and compa&nefs, lea- 
ring nothing tq be deliberated* he will find 
Ihort fentenceB, with abrupt cadences, which 
cheat the ear ; then let him compare either 
this harfhnefs of Tacitus, or the fand without 
lime of Seneca, with the flowing compofi- 
tion of a Cicero or Demofthenes, and he 
will underftand the definition I have gi- 

having a Beginning and end in itfirff, and an extent fucb at can 
ie comprehended in one view i Rhetoric, lib. j. c. 9. The oppo- 
site to a period is what he calls Aiju m^tfU'n, which hat 
neither beginning nor end in itfelf, but is only termina- 
ted by the fenfc. In this kind of composition, the words 
are fo put together, as that the car expeSs so conciu- 
fion; and, consequently, is furprifed when the conclusion 
comes ; whereas, in a period, the ear forefces, as it were, 
the end, and Is not cheated by its coming, either two 
foon, or too late; This gives the mind a certain percep- 
tion of number, meafure, and ap*tnefs of parts, which 
pleafes very much.— The whole chapter is well worth 
reading, as it Ihews very plainly the difference betwixt a 
phllofopher who knows, and can explain the reafons of 
things, and an orator, who knows indeed the practice of 
the art, but, not being able to define or explain like * 
plulofopher, contents himfelf with giving us many words 
for the fame thing. 
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ven. Or, if my reader is not learned, let 
him have recourfe.to Milton, and ftudy the 
fpeeches in the Paradife Loft* particularly 
thofe in the feeond book ; there he will find 
that fine period, in the beginning of Satan's 
firft fpeech, which I have elfewhere quoted 
and commented upon*. And there is another 
in the beginning of Belial's fpeech in the 
fame book, alfo worthy of his attention. It 
runs thus : 

' I mould be much for open war, O peers ! 
As not behind in hue, if what was urged. 
Main reafon to perfuade immediate war, 
Did not diffuade me moll. 

And, if he further wants an example of a 
good period in prole,- 1 think the one I have 
given above, from Milton's Eiconoclaftes, 
may fuffice. And if he would defire to 
have here like wife a contraft, he may go to 
fome of the fafhionable productions of this 
age, where he will find a fhbrt, fmart cut of 
ftyle, imitated from Tacitus j or, if the imi- 
tator is not learned enough to "underftand 
him, from fome late French writers, very 
different from the compofition of Milton, 
and other good writers in Englilh, 

• Vol. 2. p. 3 j>5. 
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*. Periods are commonly divided into mem- 
bers, which, if properly done, adds greatly 
to their beauty, becaufe it makes the variety 
greater. For every combination, if the 
parts are proper, and properly put together, 
is more beautiful than any fimple thing. 
A long period, therefore, confifting of fe- 
veral members, if it be not' immoderately 
long,, fo as not to be eafily fpoken in one 
breath ; and if the members are aptly join- 
ed, and have each in itfelf a certain round- 
nefs and compaftnefs ; and, la/ify, if the 
fenfe be clear, and more forcibly conveyed 
than it would be in detached fentences, 
the matter being connected as well as the 
words ; is more beautiful than a fhort pe- 
' riod. For inftances of fuch periods, I refer 
the learned reader to two, quoted in the 
note below, one from Demofthenes, and 
the other from Cicero *. And the reader, 
if he be not learned, maybe fatisfied with 
thofe that I have already quoted from Mil- 

* Demofthenes begins his third Philippic thus:— 
n*AAw>, & A>S(i( Aduuuitt A»y*i yyfti'ui, «Xy« Si« x*<" 
txcttrrn' ixxXr.sixi, xiji ut •I'&itth, *$' i in' tipi'n* «*•«- 
r*rt. It fMW i'm ( , *>./« xui T*( b.?.>.iss EA%*JM«> eHixtf 

k«i x«»r#r, iv «iJ* in, tyta**' yi «« (u **t fin truttt 
T*r«,) tun Aiyi(» )it», *m itj«tt»« Jwmn *■{•«!««'■ **"i 
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ton; or, if he defires longer ones, he will 
find great plenty of fuch in his controverfial 
profe writings. 

WIIMf mVMTltJ *M i/tftUf, Wl tl*W W*4* (If TUT* lx<iy- 

ftiu it«>t« r^ x£*yft«ti£, x*i irpiifttiit, ig«, irrt hht- 
w, fH, fitjufmui fill Mm), *MUf Si )■ (1 MM Xyn. i- 

»f « i^»nn ii Tifu^)!, xm xsifntttm i/tiif, |J «ii i, 
^LoXtimrn tpikxi t« rffofmru i|(ir ire «f' ny*[**t, iV 

Cicero begins hi? oration for Archias the poet, ia this 
maimer:—' Si qnijieft fn me ingenii, Judices, quod ieut.jo 
i]usm fit eliguum; aut fi qua cxcrcitatio dicendi, in qua 
me non infictor mediocriter effe verfatum ; aut fi hujui'cc 
rei ratio aliqua ab optimarum artiuni Audiis, et difcipli- 
na, profe&a, a qua ego nullum confiteor aetatis meae tem- 
pus abhorxutfle ; earum rerum omnium, vel in primis, hie 
A. Licinius fruiium a mc repetere prope fuo jure debet.* 

Cicero's compofition in this exordium is, do doubt, ve- 
ry good; but it has neither the compafs nor variety of 
Demofthenes's period, which contains a great deal of 
more matter, and has more members, and thefe more de- 
verfifiedby hyperbatons and parenthefes, The connection 
too of the feverai members is more artificially varied ; tor 
thofe of Cicero's period, all except one, begin witli J!, or 
aut J. The Halicarnaflian, § a. *■((• t« Ssoornrif rS A f . 
ftritnn, gives it as nn example of the manner of 
Thucydtdes, imitated by Demoilhenes. But, tho' Thu- 
cydides be the moft obfeure of all authors of any value, 
and though the compofition here has, no doubt, a great 
deal of the -character of Thucydides ; yet there is not the 
leaft obfeurity in it, to a man who under/lands the Ian* 
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But all periods muft not be of the fame 
kind, but different in different flyles. The 
hiftoric period, for example, muft flow more 

"loofely than the^oratorial, which fhould be 
more aftricted, and, as it were, contorted. 
For, as the tone of the vojce and pronun- 
ciation in argument and contention is diffe- 
rent from what it is ia plain narrative, fo 

, muft the compofition be. Thefe differences 
are obferved and explained by the ancient 
critics, and particularly by tW Halicarnaf- 
fian ; and to them I refer for further infor- 
mation on this head *. 

goage. And, I am convinced, that, as it was fpoken by 
Deruofthejies, it not only filled and pleafed the ears 
of the hearers, bat conveyed to them the fentiment 
which concludes it with very much more force than it 
could have done, if it had been frittered and broken down 
into Ihort fentcnccs, after the manner ol Tacitus and Se- 
neca. I Ihall only further obferve, upon this fine period, 
that there is not one metaphor or other trope in it; no- 
thing fttning or fplcndidof any kind in the words, but all 
| of them common, and of ordinary ufe— no purpli patches -. 
not even a fingle verbum decorum, to ufe an eipreffion of 
Horace; yet the compofition moll' beautiful, and the far- 
theft in the world from being vulgar or trivial — Tanlm 
firict juncluraqut pallet. 

* See Dionynus's Treatifcs on Tbucydtdcs and De&qflhms. 
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Further : In fome kinds of compofition 
periods are not at all proper ; as in the epif- 
tolary and the familiar ftyle, where the bed 
compofed periods would offend a man of 
correct tafte. And in no kind of compofi- 
tion muft all be periodized ; for that would 
make the ftyle too uniform, wanting that 
variety which, as I have laid, is the chief 
beauty of all the works of art; and, befides, 
the fenfe might often be injured by it- 
There fliould, therefore, be thrown in a- 
mong the. periods, now and then, fome fhort 
commotio fentences, as the Greek matters 
of the art call them, fuch as interroga- 
tions, to raife the attention of the rea- 
der or the hearer; or even fome things 
in the argument or narrative, which may 
have a better effect (landing by therofelves, 
than thrown into a period with other things; 
for this is a matter of tafte and judgement, 
which cannot be directed by any rule. 

And thus I have 6nifhed what I have 
to lay of compofition, with rrfpecl to the 
found, and the pleafure of the ear, which 
no good compofer will neglecli; for, through 
the ear, the mind is not a little affected, 
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even of the beft judges. And, as to the 
people, they may be faid to be led by the 
ears. And, accordingly, the ftatue of the 
Galic Hercules, who, it feems, was their 
god of eloquence, was reprefented, as Lu- 
cian defcrlbes him, drawing the multitude 
after him by a chain, which reached from 
his mouth to their ears *. — In the next chap- 
ter, I am to treat of the fecond way, accor- 
ding to my divifion, by which compofition 
is varied, viz. figured conftru&ion. 



* Lucian's Trcatife o( tie Galic Htrcala. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of figures offyntax.-The Ellipfts.—The Pa- 

renthejis. Repetition. —Paronomafta.— 

Like endings.—ParijoJis.—Incon/equence.— 
Foreign idioms.-*— djigure of Milton •with- 
out example.— Tranfpofition of words. 

TH E ornaments of fpeech, of which I 
am now to treat, are, in the lan- 
guage of antient criticifm, called figures^ in 
contradiftra&ion to tropes, which are im- 
mutations of tingle words. But we, who 
do not diftinguifh fn nicely, call by the 
name of figure every mode of expreffioa 
different from the common, .whether rela- 
tive to {ingle words, or the compofition of 
them. 

The figures of conftru&ion, which are 
die fubje& of this chapter, although they 
be treated of in our common grammars, 
do not properly belong to the gram*- 
Vol. 111. j 
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, tnatical art, not being neceflary to lan- 
guage, but ornamental, like every thing 
clfe we call figures of fpeech j and many of 
them are fo far from being according to the 
grammatical rules of fyntax^ that they are 
exceptions or deviations from thofe rules; 
and all of them are ways of fpeaklng unu- 
fual and different from plain grammatical 
fpeech. 

In languages, fuch as the Greek and La- 
tin, fo much more artificial than ours, it is 
evident that there muft be many more fi- 
gures of this kind* For the rifles of their 
fyntax being more various, muft neceffarily 
admit of more exceptions, and more \?ays of 
throwing the ftyle out of common idiom ; i 
fo that in this refpefl, as well as in every 
other, fhey could diverfify and adorn their j 
ftyle more than we can do *, But> as J do 
not intend. to treat of ornaments of fpeech, 

* I will give but one example of this, taken from [be ufe 
Of genders, which the Greeks have, and we have not. Br j 
changing theft, they varied t! 16 "' compofition, without in 
the Icafl Qbfcuring the feoff. Thus, when IJeien fays to 
Tclcmachos in the Odyffey, 



**e»" T#* Ml %yu, Ttxrtr fiXi, t*t! JlJWwi, 
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that will apply to the learned languages 
alone, I fliall mention only fuch figures 
of this kind as will apply equally to thofe 
languages and to ours • and I will begin 
with a well known one, viz. cllipjis, which 

Arc changes the gender from tie ■word to the perfbn, 
which makes £ compofeion very different from the com* 
mon ; and yet the fenfe is not at all obfcure or ambiguous, 
but rather more perfpicuous, by fhewing that the child 
was a finale. Off the fame Kad is what Oione fays t» 
Venus, in the Iliad, 

TitAcJi, twhi ij*«», lati £ntr%n, xttt/atn irij. 

Liktwife what is laid of the gjhoffi of Tirefias in the Qdyf- 
kj, 

-••• ixtl VSm *##t HP*** Infant*, 

And there is a paflage in the fecond Iliad, where Homer 
twice changes the gender. It is that fine fimile of the 
birds, to wWch he compares the Grecian hoft ( when 
they crouded from their mips to be drawn up in battle 
againft the Trojau : 

T5> I*, JrT , apdit titiii'«> lire* JriAAc 

lawn, i j<i{*>*i, ti jcvsiHr %Kiy^n^y, 

Art* $r JA((»i, K*Dcr(i* iftpl ftlt(K, 

Ilia za'i lita. mtitiiu «ysAA«/il>«f *f IJoytrM, 

KAayy*Seii 3t5«i»S/^9Vt«», a-ftafuyti til Ti *.H(M1, 

fhere, from the neater word tin*, fae goes to the fcnri- 
nine « Y «),A,pn«i f agreeing with Ipiftt, and retarlK ** 
pia t« the neuter, in the pirwrifle *p« tf ^rt**», 
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is, when one or more words are wanting, 
that, by the rules of grammar, are required 
to complete the fenfe. Examples of it are 
lb common in Greek and Latin, that I need 
not quote them. It is not fo common in 
our language, any more than in other mo- 
dern languages. But I will give one or two 
examples ot it from our great Milton, who 
wrote at a time when there was no imita- 
tion ot French authors among us, nor of any 
other, except the great antient authors, and 
of the Greek more than the Roman, who 
were themfetves confidered only as imita- 
tators. The authors, therefore, of that age 
endeavoured to bring our language as near 
to this claflical ftandard as poffible, and par- 
ticularly Milton, from whom I am to take 
[ my examples *► There is one paflage that 

* This author I have frequently mentioned before, 
and fliall, in the fequel, quote him oftener than any 
other Englilh writer, became I confider him as the belt 
ftandard for ftyle, and all the ornaments of Ipeech, that 
we have in our language. He was a lingular man in 
this refpefl, that he had as much original genius as any 
■nan, and, at the fame time, more learning than per- 
haps -any, even of that learned age in which he lived. 
For, it appears front his writings, both in prole and 
vcrfe, and particularly from his little tractate upen c- 
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furniflies two examples of the ellipfis. It 
is where Adam, taking leave of the angel, 
lays, 

— — --Since to part. 
Go heavenly guelt, ir.therial mefleuger, 
Sent from whofe fovercign goodnefs I adore. 

book 8. v. 645. 

(location, that his courfe of ftudy had taken in the whole 
circle of human knowledge. His poetic genius appeared 
urj early, both !b Latin and Englith j and there is an 
elegiac epiftle of his in Latin, written, as it is fuppofed, 
when he was about feventeen or eighteen years old, to bis 
companion Carol us Diodati, who. it feciSs, had preffed 
him much to leave London, where he was then rending, 
and return to the univerfity of Cambridge, where he had 
been educated, which I will venture to fet againft any 
thing of the elegiac kind to be found in Ovid, or even in 
Tibullus. I lhall only quote four veries of it, which will 
give the reader fome tafte of the whole. It is where he 
fpeaka of his reudeuce in London, the place of his birth : 

Me tenet urbs, reflua quam Tamefis alluit unda ; 
Mcque, nee invitum, patria dulcis habet. 

utinam vates nunquam graviora tuliffet, 
Ille Tomitano flebilis cxul agro I 

There can be nothing, 1 think, finer of the elegiac kind 
than in thefe lines. In the firft, London is mod beautifully 
and poetically defcribed, by the circumftance of its 
being waded by the refluent water of the Thames. 
The fecond line has the proper cadence, as well 
as ram of erprefiion of this kind of verfe ; and the 
two laft lines, for the elegance of the compofltion, 
and the fweetnefc of the verification, an hardly to 
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In the firft we muft fupply, it is necejfary % 
fothat the full phrafe \s,fvttGe to part is ne- 
cejfarj. This is an ellipfis common enough 
in Greek, where the word *«, fignifying it 
tnuji be, is understood. The other is the 
ellipfis of the pronoun him} fo that the com- 
plete phrafe is, fent jrom bim, ivhofe good- 
fiefs I adore. There is another of the fame 
kind, where he fays, fpeaking to liis mufe, 

fee matched in tatin, or in any other language. It is 
pleafant, I think, Jo obferve this great genius * tencria 
• juvenefcens verfibus,' to nft an e xpr elBon of Horace, 
wantoning in the left elegiac, playing .With fable and 
mythology, as he does \a thofe Latin poems ; and, by 
this exercife of his young mufe, preluding to his great 
work, which he executed in the lull maturity of his age, 

' Long cbufmg and beginning late;' 

I mean his Paradifi Loft. To hh other accomplimments,he 
joined the advantage of travelling, and in a Country Which 
was then the feat of arts arid fciences ; I mean Italy, where 
it appears that he applied himfelf much to the ftudy of 
the Italian authors, particularly the poets. And hh mute 
exercifed herfelf in -that language, as well as in Greek, 
Latin, and Euglifb. And though his genius was fo early, 
and even what may be called premature ; yet it did not, 
like other things that grow haftily, decline fc-on. For, 
at the age of fixty-two, when, betides his blindnefi, and 
the infirmities accompanying fo advanced a period »f 
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So fail not thou, who thee implores. B. 7. v. 38; 

It is like thai of tht frord ilia in Virgil, 
where he fays, 

Canto quz folitus, II quaado arounta vocaiet Ed. i. 

Milton has fometimes left out the fign of 
the infinitive mood, viz. the particle to, 
where he thought it would occafion no am- 
biguity j as where he makes Beelzebub fay* 
in the council of the devils, that, by getting 
pofTeffion of this earth, they would be lifted 
up nearer to their antient feat : 

Perhaps in view 

Of ihofe bright confines, whence, with neighbouring 

|c pppormn ,- excuxfion, we may chance 
Re-enter hcayen,< 

unlets we Lhould chufe to understand chance 
there as an auverb, of the lame Signification 
with perhaps. 

life, be was involved in the ruin of his party, and, at 
lie himfelf has laid, 

—fallen onerildafs, and evil tongues; 

With dangers and with d.arfcneij cqinpaj^d round, 

And fblitude, 
He wrote the Sumffin AgwufUt, die lait and the caoft 
tmlUtfs, in uay judgment, of all hi» poetical works, if 
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But there is another example where there 
can be no doubt of the ellipfis. It is where 
be lays, 

Wont ride in armed. ^ book i. v. 764, 

ia place of •vutmt to ride. 

Another ellipfis, in the fame author, is to 
be found, took 10. v. 157. 

So having faid, he tlius to Eve uifina— 

where words are underftood ; an ellipfis 
-very common both in Greek and Latin. 

There is another figure of conftru&ion, 
very common in antient authors, which we 
call parenthefis* by which a whole member 
of a fentence often is thrown in, that is not 
conftrued with the reft of the fentence j fo 
that it might be left out, and yet the fenfe 
juid fyntax be complete. Some of our 

pot the fineS. And hit poetic genius was as extenfive as 
it was lading ; for it is difficult to fay whether he excels 
moft iu the heroic, the tragic, the elegiac, the lyric, the 
paftoral, or the anacreontic. Of this lafl kind is a great 
: part of the Comus, which is not to be equalled for Irenes 
of feflivity, jollity, and riotous mirth, as well as for lis 
npblclt fentimcata of virtue. 
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modern fmatterers in criticifm condemn this 
figure, as interrupting the connection, and 
obfcuring the fenfe. But the great antient 
writers judged otherwise. I took occafion, 
in the preceeding volume *, to quote a re- 
markable one of Virgil, in the firft Georgic, 
beginning with this verfe, - 

Quicqutd cris (nana te nee fperent Tartars re gem, Sec) 

There is one in Homer, which may be feen 
at the bottom of the page f- Horace be- 
gins an ode with one of them ; it is the 
eleventh of the third book. 

Mercuri, (nam te doeilis magiftro 
Movit Amphion lapides canendo) 
Tuque, Tefludo, reftmare feptem 
Callida nervis. 

And there is one in the fourth ode of the 
fourth book fo long, that it may be called 
a digreffion. And, that we may not think 
this a poetical licence, the profe writers ufe 
this Bgure as often as the poets, and. parti- 

• See Diflert. 3. annexed to vol. 2. p. 561. and 562. 

■(■ Afytui t* (My' i»x*' {afQi it Ws ' 

£^l{3»Mt> **rmfann MMIT»F itr' 'A K ai*, • 
Mttn imi'uraMK Oivttme; hunt. II. 2. V.'JJ]^ 

Vol. III. ' K 
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cularly Demofthenes is full of it, having 
fometimes parenthefes within parenthefes *, 
Which, by his great art of pronunciation, 
he had, no doubt, the {kill to make riot on- 
ly intelligible, but even agreeable to his 
hearers. 

Milton in this, as in other things, fol- 
lowed the tafte and judgment of the an- 
tients, thinking that he could not vary his 
compofition fufficiently, nor fometimes con- 
vey the fenfe fo forcibly as he would wifh, 
without the ufe of this figure. - According- 
ly, he has ufed it very much, more than, 
I believe, has been commonly obferved* of 

* The Halicarnauian in his TVeatife, ai ;J tS ( Mkrnn S 
Lvftsirti'Uf SaiaT|T««, cap. 9. f. 275. has given, from the 
oration again ft Midias, an example of this, which he has 
explained at great length. The words of Demofthenes 
are, tfwi h it (I'd *';, - A*i"«"i, iSiAs™ »*k.u-«, futtm 
ffummym^iwui ifru ilwij tvixuiiri rtiht) tin mi fiXtruuat) 
%*pyt vwtaw. This is as remote from what the Hali- 
caraaffian calls h>Smt iytnitut, or plain fpeech, and as 
much t;nAA«-/pin> an da-*A«irAas*r as almoft any thing to 
be found in Thacjdides; and jet I can very well con- 
ceive, how his pronunciation might make it not only in- 
telligible, but agreeable to the ears of his hearers, and 
perhaps convey the meaning more forcibly titan lie could 
have done otherwtfe. 
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which I have elfewhere * given an inftance, 
in that fine paflage of the fecond book, 
where he defcribes Belial riiing to fpeak. 
And, as Horace begins an ode with a pa- 
renthefis, fo he begins SatanYfpeech, in the 
beginning of the fecond book, with one, 
and a very long one too, in this manner ; 

Powers and dominions, Deities of heaven 1 
(For fiuce no deep within her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour, tho' opprefs'd and fallen, 
I give not heaven for loth From this defcent 
Celeftiai virtues riling, will appear 
More gioriptM and more dread jhan from no fall. 
And trull thcmfelves to fear no fecond fate) 
Me tho* jttfl: right, and the fiit laws of heaven, &c- 

I will give one other inftance from Mil-* 
ton of a parenthefis, which I think very 
beautiful. It is in the Gomus, where the 
younger brother, fpeaking of the fituation 
of his fifter, fays, 

I do not think my'fifter fo to feek, 
Or fo unprincipled in virtue's boot, 
And the fweet peace that goodnefs bofonjs ever, 
Ai that the fingle want of light or noife 
(Not being in danger, as I truft {he is not) 
Should ftir the conflant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And pot them into pufliecoming plight, 

f See Diflert. 3. vol, a. p, j6j, 
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The whole paffage is exceedingly beauti- 
ful ; but what I praife in the parenthefis 
is, the pathos and concern for his fifter, 
that it exprefles. For every parenthefis 
ihould contain matter of weight ; and, if it 
throws in fome paffiqn or feeling into the 
difcourfe, it is ib much the better, becaufe 
it furnifhes the fpeaker with a proper oc- 
cafion to vary the tone of his voice* which 
ought always to be done in fpeaking 'a 
parenthefis, but is never more properly 
done than when fome paffion is to be ex> 
preffed. And we may obferve here, that 
there ought to be two variations of the 
voice in fpeaking: this parenthefis. The 
firft is that .tone whjch we ufe when we 
mean to qualify or reftri& any thing that 
we have faid before. With this tone fhould 
be pronounced, not being in danger; and 
the fecond member, as I truji Jhe is not t 
ihould be pronounced with that pathetip 
tone in which we earneftly hope or pray 
for any thing. The parenthefis in De- 
mofthenes* quoted in the preceedjng note, 
though it be, as I have faid, a parenthefis 
within a parenthefis, which is a mode of 
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compofition that is generally very much' 
condemned ; yet, if pronounced with fuck 
proper variations of tone, as the fenfe not 
only admits, hut requires, it would convey 
the meaning both clearly and emphatically, 
and would, at the iame time, very much 
pleafe the ear. But, though fuch variations 
of the voice be very agreeable, I hold it to 
be a great fault in fpeaking, and a common 
player-trick, to vary the voice for the plea- 
sure of the ear merely, without the fenfe 
requiring it. The common reafon given for 
it ia, to avoid monotony ; but, if the com-* 
pofition be good, there will be variety e- 
nough ia the matter to furnim occafion for 
a fufficient variation of the voice. And, if 
ever there mould be a monotony continued 
for fome time, it would offend a good judge 
Jefs than an affected change of the voice. 

Though compofition, in order to be 
beautiful, muft be various, it ought not to 
be like Mr Bayes's play, where no one 
thing was to be like another * ; but there 

* ' Becaufe I would not,' fays Mr Bay es, > have any on$ 

< thing m this play like another ; as 1 began the laft aft 

< with a funeral, I begin, thi? wftb. a dance ;' Reitarfal- 
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ihould be fimilarity as well as diverfity. 
There are, therefore, certain figures, the 
beauty of which confifts in the words'ha- 
vipg a refemblance to one another. The 
firfl of this kind I uSall mention is repeti- 
tion, of which there is a remarkable in- 
ftance in Homer, where he mentions Ni- 
reus in his catalogue. This Nireus was 
but a poor warrior. He brought to Troy 
no more than three fhips, the imalleft num- 
ber that followed any of the Greek leaders. 

- 1 do sot know any piece, aattent or modern, in which 
a, felfc tadc of wntjnj is better ridiculed th?ji ia the 
Rehearftl. It is a piece fjjat, I beJieye, if Jfaafa °f 
the kjR.d; for, though the ridicule of the bpmbaft of 
tragedy was a fpecies of wit much in ufe among the 
atitieet comia writers, yet I do not know that a whofe 
piece of tbat fort was -wcittsn by any of them; :at leaft, 
no fiich piece has come d<}wn to us. But, if fuch a 
piece had been preferred, there is a humorous circtfm- 
fiance in the Rehearfal, which, I am perfuaded, is the 
invention of the author. The circumftance I mean is, 
that qf making Mr Bayes the fpeftator of his ovrn play, 
'Vttii two. other fpeftasors, one of whonj flatters him, 
and fbp pther poptradifls and gnds fault with him} — the 
way, of all others, the moil proper to make a fool Ihow 
himfelf. As rklfe tafte never can be trnly ridiculed hot 
by one who has himfelf a good tafte , the Duke of Buc- 
kingham, in this piece, has (hewn that he was as good 
a critic, and had as correct a tafte in writing, as perhaps 
auy man that ever was in England, 
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But, as he was -a very handfome man, 
and the exa&nefs of Homer's catalogue, 
which, I am perfuaded, was taken from fome 
written monument then extant, required 
that he fliould be mentioned among the o- 
ther commanders ; in order to give him 
fome kind of heroic dignity, and, at the 
fame time, to adorn his verfe, he has named 
him thrice in three verfes, and in the fame 
place, viz. at the head of each verfe *, 
which makes the figure affume the name 
of !*<•>•?•(« in Greek t- This is a common 
figure in all languages, and in all kinds of 
compofition. It gives not only a beauty to 
the ftyle, when difcreetly and properly ufed, 
but a great pathos, as in thefe fine lines of 
Virgil : 

Te, dulcis ooiijui, te foltxid iittore Cecum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 

And I remember a paffage in Milton where 
it has the fame effect. It is in the feeond 

* Niflw » iu ruitntvt «yfi T(«f n*s iincf, 

NfjitJr, *( xaht-nrrts ifttf vm JAiar nktt, 

TSf dXkmt &XixSi, fiir' dftvftttit IIItAlf*>«. V. 671. 

t See the life of Homer above quoted. 
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book, where Beelzebub, fpeaking of the 
difturbance that the fall of man would give 
to the Almighty, fays, 

— : his darling Tons 

Hurled headlong to partake with us, flwll curie 

Their frail original, and faded blifs. 

Faded fo foon— 

And there is another paflage in the feventh 
book, where the repetition is of more words, 
and the pathos ftill greater : 

— — Tho' fallen on evil day*, 

On evil days tho'.-fallen, and evil tongues. 

In darknefs, and with dangers compais'd round, 

And folitiide, &c. v. 25. 

Befides pathos, it exprefles alfo vehe- 
mence of contention, and is properly ufed 
when we want to inforce any thing very 
ftrongly. It is, therefore, a figure very 
proper for rhetorical compolition j and, ac- 
cordingly, it is much ufed by the orators, and 
particularly by Cicero; but he fometimes ufes 
ijt, as well as other figures, intern perately, as 
in the oration pro Archia poeta, c. 6. where 
there is this paflage : * Quare quis tandem 

* me reprehendat, aut quis mini jure fuc- 

* cenfeat, fi, quantum caeteria ad fuas res 

* obeuudas, quantum ad feftos dies ludo- 
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c rum celebrandos ; quantum ad alias vo- 
' luptates, et ad ipfam requiem anion et 

* corporis conceditur temporis ; quantum a- 
1 lii tribuunt teinpeftivis convivtis ; quan- 
' turn denique aleae, quantum pilx ; tan- 

* turn mini egomet ad haec ftudia recoten- 
' da fumpfcro.' Here he dwells much- too 
long upon the word quantum, even though 
there were any pathos to be expreffed, or 
vehemence of contention. But the fubject 
admits of neither. For he is talking of his 
own application to ftudy, very commen- 
dable indeed, but which had no relation t6 
the queftion in hand, whether or not Archias 
was a Roman citizen; and it is one of thofe 
digreffions of vanity, in which Cicero in- 
dulges himfelf much too often in his ora- 
tions, and, indeed, in almoft all his writings. 
Demofthenes ufes this figure too, but much 
more fparingly, and never but with a ftricl 
regard to decorum and propriety. And, I 
think, I may venture to affirm, that there is 
not, in any of his orations, one example of 
fueh a tedious and unmeaning repetition. 
I doubt not, however, but that Cicero would 
be much applauded and clapped (fo the Ro- 

Vol. III. L 
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mans praifed their organ*) >ftr ^hfe iffbole 
feritence, divided intoimcikifcert, .ail begin- 
ning with the fame wort], j»wd^he«gmtteft 
part of. the fame length* tnd>a£&ri iUtat: 
ftru&ure and form. ofrctoripofieioh. 'This 
kind of concinnity, OTrprettrtttfejitarweTrtay 
call it* -would be very much .aldpwed by 
men who had formed their tafte«£'fpeak~ 
ing upon the practice of the-fcboaihy of: th> 
clamation then in Home* in which Latiiv 
rhetoricians were theteachers, wrKN-afc.Gi- 
cerohimielfcQnfeftes*, were not comparable 
to the Greek mailers: -But, I afn perfuafcfed, 
it would not have been tolerated in Athens, 
not even in an epidi&ic oration, fpoken 
merely for the pleafure and entertainment 
pf the hearers; much lefs.in a pleading, or 
fpeech of bufinefs.. : 

A-kin to this figure, is one called in 
Greek mpi^**, by which words of like 
found, and fometimes the fame word re- 
peated, are thrown together, fo. as to make, 
a jingle, not unpleafant to the ear, if fpa- 
ringly and properly yfed : For it ought not 
to.be ufed without a.reafonj and the reafoq 

J Brut. p. 3 5 J. 432. Edit. Lamhim. 
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commonly is :to affirm: or deny a thing 
ftrongly. Thus- Homer fays, 

meaning to affirm fkougly that this. I?yfiurr, 
gus did: not live long after contending with 
the gods. Plato has ufed it often, but 
fometirnes, I think, intemperately f. In, 
Eogjifli it has a good effect both .in profe 
and verfe, when it falls in naturally, and 
does not appear to be ftudjoufiy fought j 
it is. called, I obferve, alliteration by fome 
EngKih critics \ and it no doubt pleafes the 
ear, by making the words run glibly, or, 
as Shakefpeare exprefles it, trippingly off 
the tongue. 

There is another figure of likenefs or fi- 
milarity, weir known, and but too much 

* Iliad 6. v. jo* 

„ f The HaUearnalfiati has taken notkc of one pafFags 
•f this kifvl in hit immfns Mye. It is in thefe words : 

« iik«* **» sr^rti, km'i vontTtn, xAi hit »«*t.j, vital 

tj(W{. *%. A«fttf*w**.; a, 16. £i£r. Rudjm. And, even in 
hi* philnfophicwl wafoaiogs, therfcis o&eo..tgo.moch o£ 
thU-kindiofcjuiglc. 
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pra&ifed among us ; I mean the figure 
of like endings* by which verfes or half 
vcrfes, fentences or members of fentenccs, 
are terminated by the fame fyllables, one 
or more. This figure is fometimes ufed by 
Homer, and often by the Greek orator6, c- 
fpecially intheirepldi&icorations; and, when 
fparingly and properly ufed, is no doubt an 
ornament of ftyle *. We always ayoid 

* Homer, I obferve, ufes it, when be has a mind to 
make his verfr very fw«t and flowing, a* in his fimiliej, 
which are the moll ornamented parts of his poem. 
That, in the firft fimile of the Iliad, he has even double 
rhymes concluding the vcrfe. 

HtTi ilnx art ftiXimtm sliravi, 

nitjut U yXM$i,Qif *.« tut i;x*ftiM*r. JJ, j, y, gj. 

But the rhymes of his hemiftiches are more common, as 
in the fimile of the nightingale in the Odyfley, 

if ¥ ttt -a-»>!l.(i* ntft %*{*{■'« *'Aw 
KaAiJ a«Si)ni, (»{•{ IUI irtMftUut > 

Ai>3gt*' •> rtimkurt nmh?jptii mxinirt. 
And. in his description of heaven, in the fame work, 

OvXv/twfU, ill $*ri tun On mnpmlif Mm 

SjtftitMl, »T* KUfHlTI TIMOTlMl, iTI ITtT* *{*?{* 

Aivitmi, in x"" hrMttamtmt't «aa* /im*' «,( { , 

But, in other places, where there is neither fimile nor 
description, he has avoided fuch rhymes, as his com- 
mentators have observed, when he might have had them. 

As the Latins have not fuch fweet terminations, -they do 
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it in profe, having got, as it would fecm, a 
forfeit of it in verfe. 

Another of this kind is what is called in 
Greek i^mnc, when the words in different 
fentences, or different members of the fame 
fentence, anfwer exa&ly to one another, 
being the lame parts of fpeech, in the fame 
cafe or tenfe, if declineable, and occupying 
the lame place in the fentence. And, in 
general, I comprehend under this figure c- 
veryfimtiarity in the compofitkm, by which 
like is referred to like, oppofite to oppofite, 
and the cadence of different fentences, or 
different members of the lame fentence, is 
made the lame. This alfo pleafes the 
ear, if not ufed to fatiety; and it is a 
beauty of didtion likewife not unknown 

not ale this ornament in their verfe ;' for their *ntm and 
arm have bnt a difagreeable (bund, compared with the 
*i or «« , the »« or the ««,of the Greeks. I hold, there- 
fore, fach rhymes to be a fault in Latin verfe, as in that 
of Horace, 

' Atqce alii quorum comcedia prifc* virorum,' 

which,' I am perfuaded, was not ihidied by Horace; but 
he let it pafs, rather than take the trouble to follow ail 
own precept, and. 

" ' — ■—■ .' incsdi rtddere Terfum. 
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to Homer. *. It is frequently ufed by the 
Greek orators, and more ftill by Gcero. 
In his oration pro Sexto Rofcia Jmeri- 
Wt fpeakin$ o^th^pwultataQt. of parri- 

*«frfey»s 

Aadagain, 

The mere modem reader, if I (ball have apv ftp h, 
Will be furprifed Co find,, that I have quoted Homer to 
often for examples of the ornaments of fpeech ; and he 
watbaJ^iljootcfOEpniU wfcea.1 tc4lhim, that there- U 
Hflt a b^siiM]- pf M»gW?ft. <J$ *flT Wftdy thftiW *W>w» 
this, learned, and wfeed age (tofpeafc, in.th,tjJaftjpaaJW« 
ftyle ) but what is praftifed, by Homer, who lived in a 
barbarous age and nation, as 'is commonly thought 1 . And 
p thin* I may veoMrft- to add, than noowummtirf 

But thtf Jearflqd.knpwj. that, in,. Home's tune, and be r 
lore him., in the age: of the Trojan war, fpcaking was 
tfcoon» an art, which ' difttkjjulfteti-men -M ranch- ~m 
fighting! Phcenii tells Achilles that he received Mm 
fa»sn. hii fkther, 

»,*■>*', •*» •*** «!•** »»>l)Hit, 

*&,¥ iyt^ii', h* r 1 Aii(it mfi*ftftmrtktt*fu II. gr.-v.44w 
but he taught him 

Milt) fl |firT»{ iftlla,, x(,*Ti{* f » igy*'. lb. T. 244. 

Even at this day,' the nations of North-America have an 
aotq£.ff»»king; uniil « w*fcv»itt*»vlfcQfe tb.a.fcbflw 
heerv.aoKMig.iJun)>, :lh«CtAai ojjM»rs«mft-in high, ei]tip»r 
tion, and that ther are as attentive to ptt&rM! W-igWR 
and • 1 'gjBTI(V f tf{HlWiHfiBi aifbfiJApft civilized nations 
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cide -among the Rwufrw, rhs Juk tksfe 
-words : ir E.tenim quid tarn eft cottttuao, 
1 qna«i ff&ktis ylvis, «r*a mortem, loaart 
';fl*auatiabus, ; Jittue ^oSSs"? lot Trmfcit, 
' dum poffutit, .tjt^iuccretaiMiDttrardciiMelft 

* bod qaeaqt: ita:tt*arwintur, ttt.eorum.dfli 

* terra tiM«*ng«;4tfejadai»flu&ifans>iut 

* flunqilaraabtusBtur : 3ta poftremo ajtcittiM 

* tut^t'r^vdfa^a^idetnmortaittDMqanefk 
' eant.' HeMtbeteisagceattdeaitooimuobof 
this artifice (tf-co(ttpoJi?(«i>;:Tand, actordmg- 
l^-hehiprffeififkd&ftmkv?hh«,'anapt8Mi9 
for hit, VMtnfc, dutthis-Oractw waa.a juve- 
Bile perfoansfiCe. iBttt, Iithinfc, (there isrtoo 
much of tit, evm in 'that 'famous oration 
whidi heifpoke for MHo, nrittjumtji 
the fatnefe <of years -audiof glory, Aougb, 
from -what he fays of it ki JbU Orator a& 
AT. Bttot. «r. 49. Wrrttcnmrfeeh iiis judgment 

in Europe. Yet "they- are •no-fetter dun *Bfdlatel barba- 
rians, and are truly what we call them, favaga, com- 
pared with the Greeks in the tfafs df •Homer, or the 
Trojan W*. Tor.'befides the inany -neeeflary am of 
life, as we' think them, which they want, and the "Greeks 
then had, Tuch as agriculture and palturage, and all the 
f«eral arts of Vulcan and Minerva, they haw no poe- 
try, which was an art, as we fee, perfectly well under- 
ftood tn the days of Homer, 'dn'd which contributes fc» 
much to Improve language, and, "by cotuequence, 'the 
oratortSl art. 
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was ftill more mature by age* he feems to 
be pleafcd with it : ' Eft enim, judices, haw 

* non fcripta, fed nata lex : Quam non di- 

* <licimu8, accepimufl, lcgimua; verum ex- 

* natura ipfa arripuimuG, haufimus, expref- 

* fimus : Ad quam, non do&i, fed fa&i : 

* Non inftituti, fed imbuti fumus.* But, 
though the excefs be blameable, it cannot 
be denied that it is a figure which gives a 
eoncinnky to an oration that is very agree- 
able; and I think we are obliged toGorgiat 
thefophift,whofirft invented it, as Cicero tells 
us, a little after the palfage above quoted 
in his Orator, c, 52. And, if we can believe 
Cicero, till the time of liberates, there were 
bo other numbers known in prole, except 
fuch as were formed by this correspon- 
dence of words to one another. For he 
tells us'*, that liberates firft discovered there 
might be numbers in profe, without run- 

* ' Itaqw fi que veteres iUi (Herodotum dico, et Thu- 

< cydidem, totamque illam watem) apte tiumerofequc 

< dixerunt, canon numcro qusfito, fed verborum cotlo- 
' catione, cctidcrunt. Formac vero quacdam funt ora- 

< tionis, in quibus ea concinnitas in til, ut fequatur nu- 
' merus neccflario. Nam cum aut par pari refertur, aut 
' contrarium contrario opponitur, aut quae fimilitcr ca- 
' dunt verba verbis compare n tor. Quidquid ita conclu,- 
• ditur, pternaoque fit ut numerofe cadat ;' Orator ad M. 
Brutim, c. 6j. SttAlfot. 55. But, as I have diewherc 
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ning it into verfe. But, before his time, eve- 
ry thing that could be called numerous in 
profe compofition, was owing to the order 
of the words, by which like was referred 
to like, contrary oppofed to contrary, and 
words enwng in the fame manner were fet 
againft one another *. In Englifh, and in 
every other language, it muft produce a ve- 
ry good effect, when fparingly, and not af- 
feftedly ufed. But I would advife the En- 
glifh orator to ufe it as Deraofthenes and 
the other great orators of Greece have ufed 
it, not fo intemperately as, I think, Cicero 

obferved, the Hali car nalFuin is of a different opinion, 
and thinks that the great profc- authors, even before 
liberates, ftudied numbers, properly fo called, that is, 
fuch as arife from the mixture of fhort and long fyl- 
lablesj and I confefs I pay more regard to the opinion of 
the Haliearnaffian than to that of Cicero, efpecially in. 
Ms judgment of the authors of his own country ; nor do 
I think that it is polCble for any man of talk to read He- 
rodotus with attention, and not be convinced that he 
ftudied theft numbers, even more than the numbers or 
which Cicero fpeaks, and which, as I ihall obferve pre- 
lsntly, were much more practifed by him than by any 
Greek writer. 

* De Gar. Orator, cap. 3. 

Vol. III. M 
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has done. For the molt admired paflages 
of that kind in this author* fuch as that a- 
bove quoted from the oration pro Milone, 
and another in the oration pro drchia Poe- 
ta *, which is in the mouth of almoft every 
fcholar, I would not recommend to the imi- 
tation of any writer or fpeiker. 

Under the parifofist according to the defi- 
nition I have given of it, is comprehended 
the well known figure of antitheftt\ fo well 
known, and fo much pra&ifed in all kinds of 
compofition, both mitieat and modern, that it 
would be fuperfiuous to give examples of it; 

* ' Haec ftudia adolefcentiam afant, fenedutem oblec- 

* cant, fecundas res oniant, adverfis perfugium ac fola- 
' tium przbenC, dcleftant domi, non impediunt forts, 

* pernoflant nobifcum, peregrinantur, rufticantur.' 

If this manner be fine, I dcfire to know why there is 
nothing lite it to be found in any Greet writer, not 
even in the fophifts of later times, who write orations of 
fhow and oftentation, not of bufmefs, fuch as thofe of 
Cicero \ And, indeed, I cannot help faying, that it is 
a flyle altogether unfit for bufmefs and real life, fuch as 
could only have been produced ia a fchool of declama- 
tion, and fit only to gain the applaufe of the boys there, 
or of a people as rude and untaught as the generality of 
the people of Rome were in the days of Cicero. 
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or, if examples were neceffary, thefe two 
which I have given from Cicero's orations, 
pro Mibnti and pro Archia Poeta, are fuffi- 
cient ; for there we have firings of antithe- 
fes; and befidcs, we have the figure of like 
endings, and a perfect fimilarity of the 
ftru&ure, both as to the grammatical form 
of the words, and even the number of 
them in the feveral members of the period. 
Ariftotle, in his rhetoric, has given ex- 
amples of fuch compofition, from the epi- 
dittic or panegyrical orations of liberates *; 
but it is ufed with much more moderation, 
even by Ifocrates. And, as to Demofthe- 
nes, there is no fuch playing with words 
to be found in him ; for he wrote the 
ftyle of bufinefs, not of pleafure and oftea- 
tation, 

Thefe figures laft mentioned belong to 
the found of the compofition, of which I 
have already treated, as well as to the ftruc- 
ture of the words, of which I am now 

• Thns Ifocrates, when fpeaking of Xerxes' expedition 
agaioftthe Greeks, fays, *tov<rmi utr tut *%siwtipi, mi- 

Jf 'Mi U^fai Ariftot. Meter, lib. 5. cap. to. 
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fpeaking. And, indeed* a good oompofcr 
will, in every ornament he ofes, ftudy the 
pleafure of the ear, aa much *s is coafiftent 
with fenle and propriety. But i am now 
to mention one or two figures which have 
little or no relation to the found, but regard 
only the fyntax. • 

. The firft I fliall mention is called in 
Greek «>*«.>.**«, that is, incon/eguencz or in- 
connedtion, when the words, as they ftand, 
will not at all connecl together in cooftroc- 
tion, nor without fupplying fome other 
. words, or changing in fome way the ftruc- 
ture of the fentence. If this produced no 
obfcurity, it was judged by the antients an 
agreeable variety of compofition, and it is 
ufed as fuch by Homer *, the great foun- 
tain of eloquence, as well as poetry, and 

* Of this kind there js a remarkable inftanee la tfte fc. 
eond Iliad, in Neftor's fpeech, v, 350. 

**/*' V*t ** **«»i*r*l VXIffHft* £;•>*>■#• 

'Hftitr, tS, in nurd ir rnvrtftim ifinuti 

ArTfu^iu* i»; Ji(,', itiurifm ttiftrntt fyu'm*- 

where wehave **(***„, inftead of ArT t mrr»>** t and we. 
mull make ow the comata by refolving the participlf 
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who has pra&ifedi if not invented, every 
art of fpeech that has been uied fmce his 
time, or, 1 believe, can be devifed. The 
Greek profe-writers likewise ufe this fi- 
gure, efpecially fuch of them who, like 
Thucydides, affect the auftere character of 
ftyle ; for it is not a pleafant figure. And, as 
the Roman writers formed themfelves up- 

into the verb, awl making it irr ( *rrr, er irr^wtm «t ( 
fee the life of Homer above quoted, p. 307. And if we, 
add the adverb t#ti, the conneftion will be evident. 
Another example is in Iliad 6. v. 5 10. where, fpeaking 
of a hoife that bad broke out of the Sable, he ihyt, 

fi/iipx ?y*r* P«{« f«iT« v* «Jm uu fhhi iwmtn- 
where, in order to make out the fyntax, we muft like. 
wife change the participle into the verb, and then, with 
the addition of an ■*«, or Tome fuch word, both the 
feafe and fyntax will be completed. 

Again, 

T* 3i irnxfittirri, i Ml ftir* A»r Aj^iutt 
i'V if it tyimi i/mht ui' 

where the refolution of the participle into the verb will 
do without more; or it may be conftrued by making rm 
Wfninr, a nominative abfoltite, fuch as the Greekt 
ufe frequently. And, indeed, every cafe abfolute, or 
■aMvrtc 1 as they fay, whether nominative, genitive, da- 
tire, or arcufative, {for the Greeks ufe them all) may 
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on the Greek, we are to exped to find it in 
them. There is a remarkable one in the 
Hecyra of Terence, aft 3. fc. 1. which 
runs thus: ' N^m nos omnes, quibus eft 

* alicunde aliquis obje&us labos, omne quod 

* eft interea tempus, prius quam id refcitum 

* eft, lucro eft;' where, according to the rules 
of conftruftion, it ihould be nobis onmbw-r- 
lucroeft. To make it, therefore, conftrue as it 
(lands, we muft fupply quoad, or fome fuch 
word. 

It is no doubt a figure that varies the 
ftyle, and throws it much out of common 
fpeech. But the ufe of it is dangerous ; and, 
if it makes the ftyle obfcure or ambiguous, 
it ought to be condemned as a folecifm, 
of which it has, no doubt, the appearance; 
and, accordingly, the Greek critics call it 
nMwfmi. Our Engliili writers do not at- 
tempt it, unlefs we dignify with the name 
of this figure fome fuch anomalous expref- 
fions as metbinks, and be 'would needs do it. 
But we muft except Milton, who was re* 
folved to be an antient in this refped, as 
well as every other. There is one inftance 
that I remember) among others that may 
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be found. It is in the third book of Para- 
dife Loft, beginning at verfe 344, 

No fooner had the Almighty ceas'd, but all 

The multitude -of angels, with a Ihout, 

Loud, as from numbers without Dumber, fweet, 

As from bleft voices uttering joy, heaven rung 

With jubilee, and loud hofannahs fill'd 

The eternal regions. 

The lines are fo wonderfully fine, that 
if it were a real folecifm, not to be 
juftified by any antient authority, I could 
excufe it. But it is to be juftified in the 
fame way as thofe paflages I have quo- 
ted from Homer. And I have no doubt 
but that Milton, who had all Homer by 
heart, as Dr Bentley fomewhere fays, had 
thofe paflages in view, particularly the firft, 
which very much refembles this of Milton. 
I would, therefore, make out the fyntax by 
applying the verb fhouted, or received ; fo 
that the full conftru&ion will be, The cm- 
gels /hauled with ajhout, or received, viz. 
what God Almighty had laid with ajhout, 
loud as from numbers without number, &c 
But, whatever way we folve the difficulty 
of the fyntax, there is nothing obfeure in 
the fenfe ; and therefore I cannot condemn 
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the figure, though it be, no doubt,* a very 
unufual one in. Englifh*. 

The next figure I am to fpeak of is, per- 
haps, more properly a figure of conftru&ion 
than any I have hitherto mentioned. For 
it is a change of the natural conftru&ion of 
the language into one that is foreign to it, 

* This paftuge may be lb confound as to- need no fup- 
p lenient or alteration of the words to make out the fen- 
tence, viz. by connecting the words tillering joy, with 
all the multitude of ongcli, and' then it would be no more 
but an- ablative abfolutc, which- indeed is a gaping, un- 
connected (yntas, hut fo common in Englifh, as well' as 
in Greek, and Latin, that it is not reckoned a figure. 
But this, in the firft place, would be making the con- 
nection too remote, when the natural connection is with 
the- word' immediately proceeding, viz, voices, fo that 
the conftruction is, voices uttering joy, And, fecondly, 
the fenfc is better if we follow the natural connec- 
tion, as. uttering jvy accounts fo well for the fweetnefs 
of the voices. I therefore think it is better to fuppofe, 
that Mition, in imitation: of his gnat model Homer, 
intended to vary his ftyle, and make it more poetical, 
by an anomalous conftruction, but fuch as does not at 
all obfeure the fenfe. 

Dr Bentley underftands this paflage as t do; for he 
fays, the lenience is imperfea, being, without a verb. 
But, inftead of making a figure of it,' he proceeds, accor- 
ding to his ufual method, to correft the test ; and, in- 
Head oiiuilb a fhout, reads, gave a ihont. 
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being taken from a foreign language. It is 
well known in Latin, under the name of HeU 
ien$t*- t for the Romans took their foreign 
idioms from the Greek. In the faihiouable 
English of this age, the idioms of that kind 
are Gallicifms. For one of our fine gentle- 
men who, perhaps, knows no more of the 
French language than is fufficietu to corrupt 
his own, will fay, / have given to eat-, in- . 
ftead of faying, / have given an entertain- 

* In the common Latin Grammars, I obferve, that 
many unufual ways of fpeaking in that language are re-, 
ferred to a figure they call antiptofis, or emllage cafuumi 
whereas they are trnly Hellenifms. Thus, when Horace 
(ays, uxor ImiiQi Jm.ii efe tiefcii, they tell you that uxor, 
the nominative, is there put tor uxorem, and that the fen- 
trace fhould be nefcis te efe uxorem imiffi Jovis. But it is 
a Greek idiom, according to which, if the perfon of the 
verb, which governs the other in the infinitive, is not 
changed, the pronoun is sot repeated, and the fubftaa- 
live, or adjective, which follows the verb in the infinir 
live, is of the fame cafe with the perfon of the firft verb, 
that is, of the nominative. In the fame manner, when 
Cicero fays, rem quomodo fe habeat vides, it is not one cafe 
for another, viz. the accufative rem for the nominative 
m; but it is aGfsscifm: £nd, in general, to fay, that one 
cafe is put for another, without giving a reafon for it, 
is nngrammatical, and,, as Dr Clarke has obferved, o- 
verturns all the rules of the aft. 

Vol. W. N 
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merit. And it is to be hoped, that he will 
come at laft to improve his ftyle fo much, 
as to tell us, that it does not make day with 
him till twelve o'clock. But Milton drew 
the ornaments of his ftyle from a better 
fource, namely, the Greek and Latin, and 
chiefly the Greek. For it is evident, that 
not only his EngliftVbut his Latin, is cut 
upon Greek, as much, or perhaps more, 
than that written by any Roman. Of thofe 
Greek or Latin conftru&ions his works are 
full. I fliall give an inftance of one or two 
of them. In the, fecond book of Paradife 
Loft, he makes Beelzebub lay, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Over the ?aft abrupt, 'ere he arriTe 
The happy ifle. 

The conftru&ion in Englifli is, arrive at 
the ifle. But, inftead of that, he has cho- 
fen the Latin idiom of accefftt infulam, or 
ingrejfus efi infutam y or the Greek w*« «- 



There is another inftance in the begin- 
ning of book 9. v. 42. where he fays, 

Me, of Uwfe 

Nor fkiU'd nor ftudious, higher argument 
Awaiu, 
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The ufual conftruclioQ in Eoglifh is, Jkiiled 
in a thing ; but the Latin conftruction is, 
piritus alicujus reu Again, in book 9. v. 
845. he fays, 

Yet oft his heart, divine of fomething ill, 
Mifgare him. 

which is juft the Latin, mens dvuinafuturu, 
Again, fpeaking of death, he fays, that 

■■ ■ ■' — h e, upturned 
His noCtrils wide into the murky air; 
Sagacious of his quarry ; 

which is likewife a Latin idiom. 

There is a third paffage that I remember, 
which may be referred to this head. It is 
in the Comus, where he makes that magi- 
cian addrefs the lady in a. very high ftyle of 
claflical gallantry ; 

Hail foreign wonder ! whom certain thefe rough fhades 
Did never breed ; unlets the goddefs, that in rural fhrine 
Dwell'ft here with Pan or Sylvan, by bleft fong 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the profp'rous growth of this tall wood. 

As GcefQ fays of Plato's language, that, if 
Jupiter were to fpeak Greek, he would 
fpeak as Plato has written j fo we may fay 
of this language of Milton^that, if Jupiter 
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were to fptak EngRuV, lie wotald expfefs 
himfelf in this manner. The patffitge is ex- 
ceeding beautiful ir. every re*pe&; btit all 
readers or tafte will acknowledge, that the 
ftyle of it is much raifod by the expreflioa 
■ — uttle/s the goddefs^ an elliptical exp'remon, 
unufual in our language, though common 
enough in Greek and Latim Hut if we 
were to fill it up and fay, unlefs thou beefi 
the goddefs ; how flat and infipid Would it 
make the conipoiition, compared with what 
it is* 

X will mention another idiom o.f con- 
struction in Milton, and which, .as far fls I 
know, is neither Greek nor Latin, but in- 
tirely Milton's own, and which) 1 think, 
does more violence to the language than any 
Other that he has ufed. It is where he de- 
fcribes Eve juft parting from her hufbatid to 
go to work by herfelf in the garden, which 
expofed her to the temptation of the devil. 
As this is the laft deicription of her in a 
flate of innocence, Milton has beftowtd up- 
on her the richeft odours of his pctetry, and 
has compared her to every thing moft beau- 
tiful of the kind that is to be found in the 
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antient faWe, with which; h$ found it nc^ 
ccflary to adorn even his Chriftian poem r 

Thus faying, from her hufb tad's hand her hand 
Soft fhe withdrew, and like a Wood-nymph light 
Oread Or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betook her to the groves; but Delta's fetf 
In gait furpa&'d and god defs 'like deport,- 
Though not, as flu, with bow and quiver arui'dy 
Bat with fuch gard'ning tools as art, yet rude, 
Guiltki's df 6re, had form'd, or angels brought. 
To Pales, or PomoA*. thus adorn 'd, 
JJkeft fhe feem'd (Pomona, when fhe fleet 
Vertumnas) or to Geres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proferpina from Jove. b. 9. ▼. 385. 

This expeeffion, virgin of Proferpina^ is cer-? 
tainly not common b'.nglifh, and many will 
deny it to be Englifh at all ; but let any man 
try to exppefs the fame thought otherwife, 
and he will be convinced how much Mil- 
ton has; raifed and ennobled his flyle by an 
idiom fo uncommon, but which ia» notwith- 
standing, Sufficiently intelligible. 

The laft example I fliall give from Mil- 
ton of this kind of figure, is one by which 
the natural confirmation of the language is 
not altered, but interrupted and broken in a 
very unufual way. It is in the Comus, 
where the lady fitting inchanted, and en- 
deavouring to rife, Comus lays to her. 
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Nay, lady, fit : If I bat wave ihi« wand, 
Your nerves are all chain'd up in alabafter, 
And yon a ftatue ; or, as Daphne was, 
Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 

where, inftead of faying root-found, as 
Daphne -was, tbatjled Apollo,, he throws in 
root-hound into the middle, betwixt the an- 
tecedent and the relative, a traje&ion alto- 
' gether uuufual in our language, but which 
muft be allowed both to vary and raife the 
ftyle; and as the connection is not fa re- 
.mote as to make the language obfcure, I 
think it may not only be tolerated, but 
praifed. 

This way of varying the ftyle is a 
figure very ufual both in Greek and 
Latin. For, though thofe languages ad- 
mitted of very much greater variety of 
compofition than ours ; yet, even among 
them, there were certain tranfpofuions, not 
only of fingle words, but of the members 
of fentences, which were unufual. Thefe 
were marked by their critics, and deno- 
ted by the name of hyperbaton ; a figure 
much ufed by the'beft authors, byThu- 
cydides more than any, and I think too 
much ; but by Demofthenes more mo- 
derately, though' Longinus Teems to think, 
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that even he has exceeded in the ufe of 
it *. But a much better critic than 
he, I mean the Halicarnaflian, does not 
find fault with him in that refpect ; and it 
is certainly one of the principal means by 
which he. has raifed a ftyle of common 
words fo much above common fpeech. It 
is a figure which raifes and diverfifies ftyle 
perhaps more than any other ; and though 
the effects of it be felt by every man of 
good natural tafte, it is only the critic who 
knows the caufe. Thus the difference be- 
twixt the Virgilian verfe and the verfes of 
Gcero, or even of Lucretius, in the dida&ic 
part of his poem, is acknowledged by every 
man of the leaft tafte ; but it is only the man 
who has ftudied the rules of writing who 
knows that it is owing chiefly to the ufe of 
the hyperbaton t- 

* De SubL § «. 

■f See what I have further laid upon this fubjefl, vol 2, 
p. 584. 

Some may think, that thofe tranfpofitions of word*, 
which I dignify with the name of a figure, were- do more 
than the ordinary arrangement of words in thofe learned 
languages, however extraordinary it may appear to us. 
Even in the days of the Haliearnafuan, as he informs us hi 
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Thus much I have thought prbpertofay 
of figures of construction— a little out of a 
great deal that might he faid upon the fub- 
jedl — but enough, I hope, to excite my 
reader's curionty to look into the antient 
matters of art who have treated of this part 
of ftyie, fuch as Bionyfius the Halicarnaf- 
fian, Qcero, and Quiritilian. And, if he 
would, have a complete pattern for this kind 
of figurative ftyle, let him go to Thucydi- 
des, who has diverfified his compofition by 

his treatlfe upon Thucydides, c. $t.p. afta. vol. r.tdU Hud- 
font, there were fame who thought that the %le of Thu- 
cyides, which, as I have faid, abounds fo much with this 
figure, was the ufual llyle of his age. But the Haliear- 
naflian (hews die contrary, by appealing to the writings 
of other authors contemporary with him. Aod if we 
Would be convinced that the llyle of Dempfthenes, though 
not near fo much varied and adorned by this figure, was 
not the common language of his time, we need only 
compare his public orations, fuch as his Philippics, his 
Olynthiacs, and his oration wifi npaw, with his ora- 
tions in private caufes, or with the decrees of the feuate 
and people of Athens, which are bferted in fome of his 
harangues; and we fhall immediately perceive the diffe- 
rence betwijt his artificial, bighrraifed Ayle, and the 
common language of bufinefs, or of couvjn rfatioii, at that 
time in Athens; and we flia|l alfo perceive, that it is the 
more or lefs frequent nfe of (he ^ypertytpn that <^iefif 
makes tfee difference, 
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every figure of words that can be imagined* 
many more than the grammarians or rhe- 
toricians have given names to *. 

* The Halicamaffian has written two treatifes upos 
Thncydides's character of ftyle and his idioms; not in 
the epidiaic manner, as lie fays, that is, in the way of a 
popular oration, but in the didaftic manner, which he un- 
dtrftood as well as any body, being by profeuiona teacher 
of rhetoric in Rome. He has therefore explained, by ex- 
amples taken from Thu.cydides's hiftory, whatever he hat 
laid of his ftyle, which makes the work exceedingly in* 
ftrucnVe, to thofe who defire to know accurately all the dif- 
ferent forms of competition. He has enlarged particular- 
ly upon the figures relating to the fyntax, or grammatical 
ftruflore of the words, En Which Thucydides abounds more 
than any other writer in profe* for he moulds and fa- 
ihions the language in every way that can be Conceived, 
in order to remove hU ftyle, as far as poffibk, from com- 
mon fpeech, ufing nouns fometimes for verbs, and, w» 
vtrfa, verbs for nouns, aftive verbs for paffive, and paf- 
five for active, and fingular and plural numbers inter- 
changeably, making his cafes and genders refer, fome- 
times to the things figni&ed, fometimes to the word fig- 
nifying them, fometimes making perfons ftand for things, 
at other times things for perfons; and in thefe, and o- 
th« ways which the Halicarnaflian enumerates, tortu- 
ring, as it Were, the words, in order to form a ftyle pe- 
culiar to hitnfelf, and exceedingly different from that of 
any other writer. See vol. 1. of the Halicarnaflian's works, 
t . 1 1 j. edit. ttuJfin, All this is much enlarged upon in 

Vol. III. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Recapitulation. — Of the figures by tvbicb 
the Jenfe is varied. — Tbefe divided into 
three kinds.— Of thefirft is Exclamation— 
Hyperbole — Epithet — Profopopoeia~~Jnd 
Defcription. 

STYLE, as we have laid, confifta of 
two parts, words confidered fmgly, 
and the competition of thefe words. We 
have feen how fingle words may be varied 
both as to the found and the meaning; we 
have feen alfo that, in competition, the 
feme words may be varied with refpeft to 
the found, and lifcewife that the grammati- 
cal ftructure of the fpeech maybe changed, 
the words ftill continuing the fame. It 

the firft ereatife, and, as I have faid, illuftrstcd by ex- 
amples. But, in the fecond, he not only examines the 
(trie, but the matter of this author molt accurately. 
And, npon the whole, it is the fineft piece of critic if m, 
and, at the fame time, the faireft I ever read ; for he 
praifes as fully and freely as he cenfures. 
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now remains to {how how the ftyle may be 
varied by a change both of the words and 
the meaning, the fubjefl: matter, however, 
ftill continuing, the fame, and the order of 
treating it. This is done by what is called 
figures of the fenfe or meaning *. Thefe 
make fo much the nobler part of ornamented 
competition, by how much the meaning is 
more excellent than, the. words. 

Figures of this kind, as they vary the 
compoiition more than any other, are 
in number fo Inany, that Qutntilian has 
laid they are innumerable f. \V*e inuft 
try, however, whether they cannot be 
reduced to certain heads or clauses, fo that 
we may treat of them in order and method. 
And it appears to me, that they may be 
properly divided into three kinds : Firfi t 
fuch as exprefs fome feeling or emotion of 
the mindj Secondly , fuch as exprefs the cha- 
racter or manners of the fpeaker or writer j 
and, thirdly, fuch as, without expreffing 

* Z^/wr* *SV JinrtHCf, in oppoikion to the i^a*!* 
t»( \tZt*u of which we have already treated. 

f Pag. 7J*. edit- Burtaanni, 
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cither of thefe, give a turn and form to the 
thought and expreflion, different from what 
is ufual in common fpeech. Under one or 
other of thefe heads may be ranked, as I 
imagine, every figure of this kind that can 
be devifed. 

By the firft kind of thefe, the ftyle is 
made pathetic ; by which I do not mean the 
exciting of grief only, but of every other 
paflion or affection of the human mind, 
fuch as joy, hope, fear, and the like. Of 
this fort is a very ftrong figure, much more 
ufed in modern writing than in antientj I 
mean exclamation* by which a fpeaker or 
writer ftarts from hisfubject, and breaks out 
into fome rapturous expreffion of admiration, 
aftonifhment,or whatever other paflion moves 
them. I do not remember oneexampleof it in 
Homer or Demofthenes. Cicero, who is 
certainly not fo correct a writer as either of 
thefe, abounds with it ; as in the oration 
for Milo— ' O fruftra fufcepti mei labores ! 
* O cogitationes inanes mese! &c.*' Again, 
J8 the fame oration-^-' O me mjferum ! O 
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( infelicem * !*■ And a little after — * O ter- 
' ram illam beatam, qua? hunc virurn exce- 
'peritt!' — Our Milton has but few of 
them : I remember one, which muft be 
allowed to be upon a very proper occa- 
sion. It is in the fong of the angels cele- 
brating the love of the Son of God, when 
he undertook to die for men : 

— ; — ! unexempled Jove I 
Love no whore to be found lefs than divine ! 

Par. Loft, b. 3. v. 410. 

But, among our more modern authors, it is 
become fo common, that the printers have 
invented a punctuation for it, which they 
call pmflum admirationis. 

Another figure of this kind, and which 
is likewife much more common in modern 
than in antient writing, is hyperbole, by 
which a thing is either magnified or dimi- 
niftied beyond what it really is. From this 
definition of it, it muft be evident, that it is 
not much ufed by the chafte writers of an- 
tiquity ; by the profe- writers, who deferve 
that character, not at all; and by their 

•Cap. 37 , fib. 38. t 
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poets but very fparingly. Homer has but 
few of them j though, if we. were to judge 
of his ftyle by that of his tranflator, we 
would imagine that he ufed a great many* 
and forae of them moft violent and outra- 
gious *• Virgil has many more, and fome 

* There are, I believe, many Englifli readers wko 
think Mr Pope's tranflation of the Iliad a finer poem 
than the original. This is a point that I will not difpnte 
with thofe gentlemen ; but I think I (hat! be able to con- 
vince them by an example or two, that, though the ftyle 
of the translation may'bc finer than that of the original, 
it is of a different kind, particularly with refpect to the 
ufe of this figure of hyperbole. Achilles fays in the firft 
Iliad, that the Greeks (hall thin find the want of him, 
when many (hall fall under He&oi' the homicide. 

_ iur' mi »AA«1 of E*T«J*( itrffiftint 

CiflnctiTit mrruri. V. 24a. 

This expreffion is very fimple; but fee how it ii fweUed 
in the tranflation: 

When flufh'd with daughter, Hetf or comes to fpread 
The purpled Ihore with mountains of the dead. t. 319. 

This may be a better ftyle, but it is certainly different 
Again, Homer describing a battle, fays, that the ground 
flowed with blood, 

f If ¥ iifiari yam. 

which is no hyperbole, but is literally true of every 
bloody battle, efpecially of fuch battles as the anient, in 
which men, drawn up in, clofe and deep order, were en- 
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of them very violent, fuch as where he 
makes one of his heroes lift a ftone, 

' Haud partem exiguam moncU.' 

gaged hand to hand. But fee what a garagantuajmage 
Mr Pope has made of this Ample defcription: 

With ({reaming blood the flippery fields are dy'd, 
And daughter 'd heroes fwell the dreadful tide. 
This is an hyperbole -with a witnefs ; and, if it had come 
from the pen of a left celebrated poet, we mould have 
bid, that it was not transiting Homer, but parodying, 
or rather burlefquing him. 

Bat, though Jbme fevere critics may think that he has 
not properly tranflated Homer, I think it is impoffibie to 
deny, that he has parodied Virgil exceedingly well in 
his Doaciad. As where he fays, fpeaking of Cnrle.aad 
tie figures of that piece of tapeftry which was one of 
the prizes in his high heroic games, 

Himfclf among the ftoried chiefs he fpies. 
As from the blanket, high in air he flics. 

And again, fpeaking of a fcribbler of the name of Ward 
From the ftrong fate of drams if thou gctt'ft free. 
Another Durphy, Ward, ftall fmg in thee: 
Thee fhall each ale-houfe, thee each gill-houfe mourn 
And anfwering gin-fliops fow'rer fighs return. 

Thefe parodies, I think, are incomparable : But perhaps 
it is not given by Nature to the fame man to excel both. 

in the/waw and the mack heroic, nor in "tragedy and co- 
medy, according to the opinion of the anticnts; for, a- 
roong them, the fame poet never attempted both. But, 
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and where he makes ./Eneas, defcribinga 
great fea, which lifted their lhips very 
high, fay, 

■' ■■' Rorantia vidimus aftra.' 

In Englifh, and more flill in French, com- 
mon converfation is moft unnaturally fwell- 
ed, and raifed by the intemperate ufe of 
this figure, and from thence it has crept 
into our writings i fo that a ftyle, perfeflly 
chafte and correct in this rcfpedl, is now 
very rarely to be found. But our great 
Milton has in this, as well as in other things, 
faithfully copied his matters, the antients. 
For, though his poetical ftyle is, in many 
paffages, by far the moft fublime we have 
in Englifh j yet it has lefs froth or bombaft i 
than any modern compofition of the kind 
that I know. I have elfewbere inftanced 
fome expreifions that fhew the modefty of 
his ftyle, fuch as, 

Battle dangerous to le& than Gods; 

betides the mock-heroic, he excelled alfo in fa tire; nor do 
I think any thing keener of that kind is to be found in 
aoy author, antient or modern. And it mutt alfo be ac- 
knowledged, that he has carried the rhyming verfifica- 
tion, in Englifh) to the higheft point of perfeflion. And, 
in his latter works, after he had acquired fome fcienceand 
philofophy, there is a clofenefs and ftrcngth of eiprefflon, 
that is rarely to be found in any poet, antient or modern. 
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and, 

Nor appeared lefi than arch-angel ruined. 

And I will here give only one inftance more : 
It is where he defcribes the riling of the 
council of the devils in Pandaemonium, 
the noife of which a lefs correct and 
judicious author would have compared to 
loud thunder; but he compares it to thunder 
heard at a diftance : 

Their riling all at once was as the found 

Of thunder heard remote ; book 2 . v. 476. 

which is a found not loud or ftrong, but 
awful} and very like that produced by the 
movement of a great multitude. 

Among the figures of this kind, I reckon 
the ufe of epithets, by which we common- 
ly exprefs our admiration, love, hatred, or 
arerfion, to any perfon or thing, and by 
which we denominate or characterize, in a. 
particular manner, any perfon or thing. 
They are much ufed by the antiems in 
their poetry, and they are the diftinguiih- 
ing chara&eriftic of the poetic ftyle among 
Vol, m. P 
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them *. But they are fparjngly ufed by 
their beft profe-writers, even by their orators; 
whereas, among us, the epitbettcal ftyle is 
become fo common, as to infett even our 
ordinary converfation ; find, asforouroraT 
tory, it makes the greateft part of it. And, 

* Homer, in the addreCes of his fpeeches, has oftea 
joined feveral epithets together, as 

AiayiMf A*fjTii»Ji) Tn>.vji,r.yjn' OlbfVfn* 

By fuch magnificent compellations he has ralfed the dig- 
nity both of his heroes and his ftyle. Milton in this, as 
in other things, has imitated him; he makes Beelzebub 
addrefs Satan in this manner : 

O prince ! O chief of many throned powers, 
That led th' embattled feraphim to war 
Under thy conduit, and in. dreadful deeds 
fearlefs, endanger' d heaven's perpetual King, 
And put to proof his high fupremacy. 

Boot i.v. nl. 
Adam accotts Eye thus ; 

Daughter of God and man, immortal Eve ; 

Book ii. ▼. goi. 
And fhe him in thefe words : 

Offspring of heaven and earth, and all earth's lord, 
lb. 173. 
Such a ftyle as this, Milton thought 

• Jnftly gives heroic name 
To perfon, or to poem. lb. v. 40, 
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a8 all our writings, of every kind, have 
foraething of the poetical or rhetorical caft, 
this ftyle has become Universally predo- 
minant. 

The Prosopopoeia is a figure likewife uTed 
in the pathetic ftyle : By it we introduce 
perforiages that are not preferit, and fome- 
times fuch as are rio longer exifting, nay, 
inanimate things, and give them voice and 
fpeech, for the purpofe of exciting paf- 
fions of different kinds in the hearer. It is 
a ftrong figure, and belonging more to 
poetry than oratory ; it is, however, ufed 
by the orators, and particularly by Cicero, 
who fometimes even perfonifies inanimate 
things, which is altogether poetical, nor 
do I remember that it is pra&ifed by any 
Greek orator; but Qcero has ufed it in 
fundry paffages of his orations, particularly 
in the oration for Milo* where he addreffes 
the Alban groves and altars in this man- 
ner: * Vos enim jam, Albani Tumuli at- 
' que Luci, vos, inquam, imploro atque tef- 
' tor, vofque Albanorum dirutae arae *.' 

• ProMUoae, c. 31.' 
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Our poetry is full of addreffes of this 
kind to inanimate things; and, if not too 
frequent, and if introduced upon proper oc- 
cafions, they have a very good effect. There 
is a beautiful profopopoeia of this kind in 
the Crito of Plato, who may be reckoned a 
poet as well as a philofopher. It is in that 
part of the dialogue where Socrates makes 
a perfonage of the laws and community of 
Athens, and introduces them arguing a- 
gainft his efcape out of prifon, which Crito 
had advtfed, and the argument is carried : 
on by way of dialogue betwixt Socrates and J 
them for feveral pages*. In the oration | 
which he has given us, in the Menexcnut t \ 
upon thofe Athenians, who died fight- ■ 
ing for their country, he has likewife ufed 
this figure very fuccefsfully, by raifrag 
from the dead thofe whom he was praifing, - 
and making them give very proper exhorta- ■ 
tions to the children they had left behind 
. them : See the paflage quoted and com- ■ 
mended by the Halicarnaffian f. 

\ 

* Plat opera Fieini, p. 37. | 
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The laft figure of this kind I fliall men- 
tion is, what the Greek matters of the art 
call ■li«r*«-*« f , by which we particularly de- 
fcribe any thing with all its circuroftances ; 
and it is a figure which, more than any o- 
ther, if properly ufed, moves the mind, and 
excites paffion. For this purpofe, it is much 
more proper than exclamation! hyperbole, 
or ftrong epithets ; becaufe it prefents to us 
die object rtfefF, and, as it were, fets. be- 
fore our eyes whatever is intended to excrtfe 
our pity, terror, anger, indignation, or what- 
ever other paffion. This figure is chiefly 
poetical ; for poetry is a kind of painting, 
and a particular defcription of any thing, 
being foch as might be painted, is not im- 
properly called a picture of that thing; and, 
accordingly, it is very much ufed by the 
poets, and particularly Homer *. It is al- 
io ufed property by the orator, when he has 

T<»>* & T* «AX« iynri, *» ju£#UM-r« yMBiMUf. 

And again, 

*Airj ii «(y*7i j Qttrti turn* *■• AX' inJ*>T«, 
'tun ** i*Xvfiir*f, lAxvrftfnw-Tt Svynrytf, 

laWpwa mtt ymtf In mo} k|Mfv*(. 
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a mind to excite our paffions. But, as the 
beft kind of oratory perfuades more by ar- 
gument than by paffion, and therefore rea- 
fons more than it defcribes, we have little 
of this figure in Demofthenes *, but a great 
deal of it in Cicero, who, in his orations, 
has given us many pictures, fuch as that 
of Verres — * Stetit foleatus praetor populi 
* Romani cum pallio purpureo, tunicaque 

* In his oration againft TEfchines, entitled, »i« w— 
«tw«rj3c«fi defcribing the defolation of the country 
of the Phocians by Philip, which he himfelf faw, 
and of which, he feys, Jilfchines was the caufe, he 
fpeaksof houfes demolilhed, walls razed, a country dil- 
peopled of men fit for the purpofes of life, with only a 
few women and children in it, and poor old men. Id 
ihort, fays he, nobody can, by words, defcribe the mi- 
ferythat is now to be fcen there. The fchoUr, how. 
ever, will be pleafed to read Deraofthenes's own words: 
ei«f» $*'•», * «M{if **■»*»■* *•• lAnww *« y« ( n, 
IwtfM^ttm Ui AiXfVf. i£ •MyMf *• '{«* ¥"• **"« *«•*»* 

h ihiKif, yvMu* Si «*» "iSkjut l*iy"> "** x{<«-£ot«« ■'■ 

t«> i«« imr •■» »"-*". And the critic, in comparing 
this paflage with a like defciiption in Homer, juft now 
quoted, will be fenfible of the difference betwixt poetical 
painting^and oratorial defcription. Demofthencs has gi- 
ven us little more than the fubject of the picture, with 
fome of the great outlines ; but Homer has filled up the 
piece with every linking cireumftauce that could occur 
to the imagination of a painter. 
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* talari, muliercula nixus in littore V And 
another of Lucius Pifo, much longer, and 
inore remarkable f, 

* In Verrem. lib. v. p. 446. edit, in ufiira Delphini. 

f ' Meminiftine, coenum, cum ad te quinta fere bora 
' cam C. Pifone veniffem, nefcio quo e gurgullio te pro- 
' dire, involuto capite, foleatum i Et cum ifto ore foeti- 
1 do teterrimam nobis popinam inhalafles, excufatione te 
< uti valetudinis, quod diceres, vinolentis te quibufdanj 
' medicaminibiis folere curari? Quam nos caufam cum 
' accepilTenius, (quid enim facere poteramus?) paulifper 
' (tetanus in illo ganearum tuarum nidore atqiie fiimo ; 
1 unde tu nos, cum improbiflime refpondendo, turn tur- 
' piffime eru&ando, ejecifti. Idem illo fere biduo pro- 

• du&us in condone tn ab eo, cui lie aequatum praebebas 
' coofulatum tuum, cum efTes interrogatus, quid fenti- 
' res de coafotatu meo; gravis auflor, Cala'tinus credo 
' a!iquis,-aut Africanus, aut Maximus, et non Caefoninus 

■ SeraipHcentinus Calventius, refpondes, akero ad fron- 
' tem fublatp, alterp ad mentum depreflb fupercilio, 

■ crudelitatem titi nm placers ? in L. Pifinem, c. 6. This 
is painting indeed ; but it is Dutch painting : And 
chough it might have been proper enough in a comic 
poet, i( was not fuitable to the dignity of an orator,, a 
coniular orator too, and then the firft fenator in Rome. 
But, with Cicero's great talents, there was a levity of 
wit mixed, which he never could (hake off, and which 
made Cato fay, upon, hearing his oration for Lucius 
Muraena, made when he was actually conful, wherein 
he was witty upon the ftoical philofophy — j««m ridicu- 
hm confident habmui. " 
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For this, and fuch like descriptions, I am 
perfuaded Cicero was much praifed and 
clapped by his countrymen j but I doubt 
whether the people of Athens affembled, 
either to deliberate on public affairs, ot 
to judge caufes, would have borne to be 
entertained in that way by their orators, 
For, though they loved poetry, and parti- 
cularly that of the theatre, more perhaps 
than any people ever did; yet their tafte 
was fo correct, that I do not believe they 
could have endured to fee it mixed with 
their ferious bufmefs. 

As to other kinds of ftyle, fuch as the 
hi&oric or didactic, this figure does not at 
all belong to them ; and therefore, when-. 
ever we fee in any fuch compofition a par- 
ticular defcription tending to move the paf- 
fions, we ought to confider it as out of the 
ftyle of the work, and belonging to poetry 
or rhetoric : I fay, tending t$ move thepaf 
Jions; for, if it be a defcription of any 
thing, as a fubjed of art or feience, let it 
fee ever fo particular, it may he very pro- 
perly inferted, even in hiftory ; and as to 
works of the dida&ic kind, fuch defcrip- 
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tions properly belong to them. The ac- 
count, therefore, given by Thucydides of 
the plague in Athens, about the beginning 
of the Peloponnefian war, though very ac- 
curate, and almoft as ctrcumftantial as a 
phyuaan could have given it, is a very 
proper part of his hiftory. 



Vol. III. 
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CHAP. VIIT. 

^y fiw ^cowrf £tW of Compofttion, fgurcd 
wiYA r£#v<2 to. thefenfe, viz. by the imi- 
tation of characlers. — The difference be- 
twixt this kind of ' fiyle and the pathetic. 
-—The difference betwixt defcribing and 
imitating a character. — The Ethtc jlylc 
belongs both to Poetry and Rhetoric* but in 
different rejpeds. 

I Come now to fpcafc of the fecond way 
in which the fenfc is figured, namely, 
by expreffing the character of the ijieaker 
or writer. The effect of this turn given to 
the compofition is felt by every reader of 
any tafte or judgment ; but the nature of the 
thing appears to tne to be little uaderftood 
by our modern critics ; at leaft I do not 
know any modern work of criticifm ia 
which it is treated of as a matter of art or 
fcience. Among the antients, it was well 
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known- wales the name of tbe *» «*»•» *, inc> 
in Latin morata oratiafi and is treated 
of by them in every book which they have 
written, upon Che fufejeft of rhetoric or poe- 
try; but,, as it is fc little underftood among 
us, it will . be neceflary to explain the na- 
turr of it at fame length. 

Audi ficft, it is to be carefully diftio- 
gHiihed froitt the expreffioa of paifion, oi 

* Sn the Scholia upon the. atuiest Greek; author, 
where any thing is laid of this kind, it is obferved by the 
Scholiaft to be itix*;, Of 'i> ittt, toytfivtt. 

f Ifr this fenfc Horace -lift* the -t/oti teOteta *!i«i he 

%>. 

Sptcioja locis, morataque refte 

Fabula, nulljns veneris, fine pondere et ufu, 
ValdiiuoUedatpopuIum, meliufque moraine,, , 
Quam verfus inopes rerum, nugaeque canofae. 

Ar. *>tf 

where the reader, not learned, would imagine, that bjfa- 
hult rt8e morvla, Was mtxatafabk of a good nurat i but it is 
afAfc or dramatic piece, iti wh'reb charade* Mid manners 
are properly repwfonted. What we would call the morals 
of Ae pifcee, are ctn«rt by tfee^/^wwjft Jwtr, whiih fig. 
nlfieB, dure Ite ciStfvMoa Dopfcs, th* tabjflft of which was 
alifiuft arWays fomething moral and ufeful in life, were 
tlure veil handled. 
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which we hare treated in the proceeding 
chapter. For though a fpeaker or writer 
may fbew himfelf to be full of anger, grief, 
indignation, or any other paffion, he does 
not for that fpeak or write ethically, if I 
may be allowed the expreffion, becaufe 
characler and paffion are two things quite 
different; and, accordingly, Ariftotle, in his 
Poetics, has accurately diftinguifiied them : 
Chara&er, fays he, is that which directs us 
in our choice of actions, and makes us be 
denominated fuch or fuch a man, that is, 
good or bad, juft or unjuft, and the like. 
By paffion, on the other hand, we grieve or 
rejoice, hope or fear, and, in fliort, are 
liable to every emotion or alteration of the 
mind *. 

Secondly, There is a great difference be- 
tween defcribing a character and reprefenting 
it; and. the one may be intirely without the 

* The words of Ariftotle are, t« li *(«, %*t' « nm 
tiiik *«mj iptuLti TKf w(«TTaiTa ( . And again, \m ti 
«f,( pi. ri TsiKiai, i igXiT. th> srftnigirjr, ii«« rit irrn, 
If in W MTt St|At) i >T(«*i(t»T«i, i Qtvyx* • Aly«<., 

PeeLt.6. 
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other. A poet may reprefent characters 
very well without defcribing any ; and my 
Lord Shaftfbury has very well obfcrvcd, 
that, though Homer has reprefented or imi- 
tated characters exceedingly well, he has de- 
fcribed none *. And again, an hiftorian may 
defcribe characters very well, as my Lord 
Clarendon has done, and yet imitate none. 
But what is the difference betwixt the two? 
It is this : When I defcribe a character, I 
only tell what it is ; whereas, when I re- 
prefent it, 1/hew or exhibit what it \t. This 
diftindlion will be perfectly underftood with 
refped to the body and its operations. If 
I fay, that a man made fuch and fuch mo- 
tions or geftures, looked fo and fo, and 
fpoke with fuch a tone of voice; though I 
defcribe' all this ever fo accurately and par- 
ticularly, ftill I do but defcribe; but if I am 
a mimic, and move, look, and fpeak as he 



• There is, however, one paflage in the Iliad, where 
Homer has defcribed the charaaer of his hero from the 
mouth of Patroclus : 

'.AAA* fM«' IftfllfHUtf. 
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does, tints I reprtJfHt w imitate him, and 
beootoe* as- a were, that man *, 

According to this account of the matter, 
when aa author either exhibits hfmfelf un- 

* This is the nature of imitation-, as deftribed by Plat 
to in a paflajj* of the third book de Repubfica, ten long 
to be. here transcribed, but of which. I will give the fufa- 
ftance in Englifh, becaufe it further explains the nature 
of imitation, and of that kind of flyfe 'which I call 
Ethic, Plato, in this pafl'age, after having ftewn 
What the fubjsfl Arnold be of the poetical fables, and my- 
thological tales, which Were to be aught to children in 
his commonwealth, comes next to explain id What man- 
ner the fubjecl was to be handled is filch fables or talcs) 
and ha begins wkh laying ft down, that whatever wat 
faid by poets Or mythologiftB, waa a narrative of what 
had been, what was, or what would be; and this nar- 
rative was either Ample, or by imitation, or both way* 
The Interloqnntor Adimantos did not undtrffand this 
Haft, and defired. an explanation of. it : • I. am, it wonW 
feeni, fays Socrates, a ridiculous teacher;. and I mud 
do, I find, as thofe do who have not learned the art of 
{peaking; I mull explain the thing, riot in whole, bat in 
parts, and make you conceive what I mean by examples. 
You remember the beginning of the Iliad, where tb( 
poet introduces Chryfes the prieft, defiring the ranfoffl 
of his daughter; and, when he could not obtain it, pray- 
ing to the god Apollo to avenge him of the Greeks for 
the ref ufal. In this narrative, down to thefe lines, 

■ — K m lAtror* stkitcc 'A%itt<st, 

' Ar ftii» ?« (Uttorr*, «V« nrfmrtft hmm. 
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der a certain character, or introduces perfoew 
into his -picas roiso fo exhibit therjal&Wcs, 
then does be write .in the ftyJe I -ara dt> 
fcritaag, smtt is wiiat i wouM c*ll an W&C 
writer, firit, if -there is no char;*&er repr&r 

the poet ifpeafa hanfetf, and there is no change . of 
perfon in the narrative,; but the fame peribn, namely, 
Homer, continues to narrate. But, after this, hefpeaks 
not as Homer, but asthryYes the prieft, endeavouring, 
as much as he -can, to ma.be us &>rg«t him, and .mtetiA 
only to the prieft ; and in thefe two ways the narrative 
goet on ,th rough the whole Iliad ami -OiyUey.' Ttfie firft. 
of thefe ways, when the poet appears, and narrates in hit 
mimi feySn, I call _/fo^fc narrative / but, >u#ff» & ieccuHti 
emikr, and fpeaks net as Homw, -but. as that ether, I 
call it .yanrat** fa ivutaivm.; hecajjfc the .poet, in that 
cafe, imitates, as much as he can, the perfon whom he 
iotroduce* as speaking. And ha 'may he i*aid to he a mi- 
mic, with sts much propriety m a man is fo called, who 
instates tike figare, geAnrej ©r-vojce'of another. Jftfe^ 
poet never difappeared himfelf, but went on narrating 
ihtt fuch jcn- fuch -things were done or (aid, then .would 
the whole .ppe-ca be iirnnle narrative; but if, on the o. 
ther. hand, -the pooc-oovgr appeared at all himfelf, but thje 
■whole &<vff wa# -tojd by other perfons, introduced as 
Jpeakers, .then would the whole.be imitation : And .this .is 
the cafe, fitys Plato, of tragic and comic.poetry; where- 
as the fjprmer is the nature of Dithyrambic poetry. And, 
JaJtly, if*he fiory is told partly by the poet himfelf, and 
partly ky other speakers,, then is the poem mixed of 
plain narrative, and of irritation.; and of this kind are 
the Iliad and Odyfiey. 
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fcnted in his piece* neither belonging to 
himfelf, nor to any other perfon, then, 
whatever other excellence there may be in 
his work, there is no charaEier or manners 
in it. And it is not enough, that the per- 
fons he introduces as acting, may ftiew 
their characters by their actions ; for, un- 
lefs they {hew them by fpeaking, it is not 
fuch character as I mean, which mull be 
exhibited by fpeeches, not by actions. 

This kind of ftyle belongs both to poe- 
try and oratory, but in different refpects: 
The orator ought to reprefent himfelf as a 
good man, a lover of truth, juft, humane, 
and benevolent, especially to thofe to whom 
he addreffes himfelf*. But, if he intro- 
duces any other perfons as fpeaking, he 

* The charafler of the orator is one of the three me- 
thods of perfuafion mentioned by Ariftotle, in the 
beginning of his books of rhetoric. We perfuadc. 
lays he, by arguments, drawn either from the nature of 
the fnbjeft, from the paffions of the hewers, or from 
the character of the fpeaker; lib. i . c. i. This ihews the 
secelfity of every orator afluming a proper charader, 
which is often more convincing with the people than either 
of the other two. For the people fome times may not 
underland the beft arguments, and the fubjefl may not 
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need not make them exhibit any chara&er. 
The poet, on the other hand, needs never 
appear in his own piece; and Homer, I - 
think, has been very juftly praifed for ne- 
>ver fo appearing ; but the perfona he intro- 
duces mud neceflarily have a chara&er, 
which they ought to fhew by their fpeak- 
ing, otherwife his piece is very imperfect. 
And from this difference proceeds another, 
that, though many bad and wicked charac- 
ters may be defcribed in an oration, the 
character reprcfcnted in it, being that of the 
orator himfelf, is always a good chara&er; 
whereas, the characters represented by the 



admit of much paffion. But all men will be difpofed 
to believe what a good man, and a well-wimer of theirs 
tells them. An orator, therefore,, though he be not 
ftrorig in argument, and though he have not the faculty 
of moving thfi paffions ; yet, if he can fpeak Ukus, is not 
to be defpifed ! And the polTemug this talent was of the 
greateft ufe to the antient orator, not only in hit delibe- 
rative orations, but in his judicial ; foi, as the pleadings 
were by the parties themfelvcs, at leaft in Athens, though 
the fpeccbes were foraetimes compoled by others, it was 
proper that the party mould artilme a character through- 
out the whole oration, and particularly in the narrative, 
which is not fo nectfiary for our pleaders to do. 

Vol. III. R 
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■poet ttay "be, and-bTten af e, VUry fetfd'cfei- 

Ab poetry is an : a« imitative bf ei*^ 
ters, as well as of aitions, the f oets ooght, 
above all Others, to exc"ell 'in tHfc figttre *§f 
■ftyle; and, accordingly, KqWer, 'the "father 
•of -poetry, is nioft effiliitirft'ih it. 'Alllbt 
•eharaiaers he-has imlH(e^<ai%^'fheta*H; 
Vrtfl, -'excepting only brie TraictilBtft fc*** 
na'ge, that he. has tut "otiie exhibited, I 
inean tlrtrfttes. But he'hHscc^triVed.iidr- 
•wlihftanding, to giVe'th'em a "great Variety'} 
TFor Achilles, Ajax, tte ; &or, DTomelfe, J &c. 
are all heroes, but very different from one 
'another. Virgil, it'hasttfen Obfcrv«d,''toft 
hot fuch a variety; and indeed the truih 
is, that he has only three, ^neas, Turnus, 
•and Dido-; whereas -we may reckon in >Hb> 
ih'er a dozen that are diftinclly characterized. 
Milton?s fubje£t is particularly unfortunate 
in'ihis refpect ; for it is fiiCh as affords him 
only brie character fit v fot -poetry. \FKs 
divine peribnages are fuch as cannot liayt 
characters, like thofe of Isomer's -dei- 
ties, who are as much characterized as h\$ 
heroes: And Adam and Eve, while in their 
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ftatCr of perfection, can. hardly be confider- 
ed, a^ hwpan dhajAden ; and, after their 
fa& the- gajt they aclj is very, fliort ; fo. 
tba£ t&tre ijemauis only Satan, of whom, 
hg. indeed, ha* mad.e : a very fine poetic- perr 
fonage, but not without doing, fomc violence 
to his character as devil. For he has not 
made him perfectly bad, which would not 
ha,Y_e, bjeen a character (a fit for poetry ; but 
he has spiked with, hjs dcviliih qualities 
fume remorfe and feeling of what goodnefs 
is; and, by doing fo, he- has brought the 
character nearer tu human. 

Milton appears to have been fenSble of 
this, defect of his fubjeQ ; and, accorduigly, 
be haa beaa at great pains to fupply it; 
fop, in the council of the devils, in the fe- 
cond book, he has exhibited different cha- 
racters of ttjem, in, yery fine fpeeches, the 
fined, in my opinion, that are to be found 
ia EngHfli. But thbfe devils appear only 
there, and ace no more feen ; fo that Satan 
may be truly faid to be hi* wbf &ata£cr ; 
fqj he ia carried through the whole poem, 
and every where appears like himfelf, o£ 
which I flull give but one example out of 
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many. It is the end of his fpeech, with 
which he concludes the debate in the coun- 
cil of Pandemonium ; where, after fett'mg 
forth the dangers that any one muft rim 
who fhoald undertake the difcovery of the 
new created world, he fays, 

Bat I fiionld ill become this throne, O peers 1 
And this imperial fov'reignty, adorn'd 
With fplendor, arm'd with power, if ought propos'd 
And judged of public moment, in the lhape 
Qf difficulty or danger, could deter 
Me from attempting. Wherefore do I aflame . 
Thefe royalties, and not refufe to reign, 
Refufing to accept as great a thare 
Of hazard as of honour, due alike 
To him who reigns, and fo much to him doe 
Of hazard more, as he above the rejt 
. High honour'd fits? Co therefore, mighty pow'rs, 
Terror ofHeav'n t though fall'n, intend at home. 
While here ihall be our home, what beft may eafi 
The prefent mifery, and render hell 
More tolerable : If there be cure or charm 
To refpite or deceive, or flack the pain 
Of this ill manfion ; intermit no watch 
Againft a wakeful foe, while 1 abroad, 
Thro' all the coafts of dark deftruction, feet 
Deliv'rance for us all : This "enterprise 
None lhall partake with me. — — - 

Book ii. v. 4+5, ftqq. 
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The whole paffa'ge is wonderfully beautiful 
in every refpeft. But the reafon why I 
have quoted it is, to fliew how he fupports 
Satan's 

Monarchal pride, confcious of higheft worth, 
as he expreffes it. In the firft of thefe lines 
I have no doubt but he had in view the 
fpeech of Sarpedon in Homer ; but he only 
took the hint from that poet; and to (hew 
the learned reader how far he is from a 
fertile imitator, even of Homer, I have 
trarifcribed the pailage below * : 

•f^W) *<* fit >*7 tttifinfitrU. fi&AHrT* 
'tiff n, «{iw» **, 3t wXUtH ttjritPnnt, 

'El Ami)), ira.TIi S( Sis, », imftari, 

S.ui riMW -nu.tu.islx. ft$yx Satin, a-*f* ij-dt, 

Tf nr W Aoii.w* f41T« r^nTaurn loira; • 

...',■■, Kh.p, T. 310. 

Here we may ohferve, that indeed the .thought, is Ho- 
mer's; that a Ki cg , being mod honoured, ihould lite. 
wife «pofc him/elf moil to danger. But Milton has 
given it To much of the rhetorical call, and drefled it fo ' 
ap with fcntences' and enthyraemas, after the manner of 
Dtmofthenes, who. as I have fcirl dfewhere, was hi. 
■«*1 for fpeecies, that Homer is hardly to be found 
ait. " ' 
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are finely imitated in Terqnce/8. cqmedjes, 
whflti9iwe-have orduwy- and n«HwJL ^ 
ra&ers reprefented, fuch as give both, glfii* 
fure and profit^ to an intelligent fpe&atqr; 
not fuc;h abfurd and ridiculous chara&ers as 
thofe of' our comedy often are, affording 
nothing but laughter, and that on!y*totha 
mere vulgar. 

TbQie w la»ly ; fprwg u^*ai^^g m,*f&? 
ckfliOf nawafNVfepQsaii, repreJftBfc«g lifemfe 
the charaOe^s wf' «V»Baoft }ife, fcfatft.tto 
fame relation to comedy that the epic has 
to tragedy,, aad d*ffeo& &««. tk« epifi-ift the 
fame refpe& that comedy- dtfSw* &e» tra- 
gedy ; that is, in the actions and cnara&ers, 
both which are much nobler in the ejfc 
than in it. It is thsK&ce, I tbjqfc, a legi- 
timate kirwl of poeat; and, atfcprdinglyi »'£ 
are told, Homer wrote one of that kind, 
called Margites, of which feme line* are prc- 
fcrved *. The reafon why I men^on it 



* Ariftotle, in his Ethics atj Nicemaclmm', //{. it. 1. 1- 
is given us tbc folio-whig paJTage of Homer'* M*£ 

'OlPT* *AA«f ti «■»#»>. 
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ia, that -we have, in Englilh, z.poem of that 
■kind, v(for fo I tvill eaH it) which 'has more 
*(f etaB»fitet in it *han any work, antioht rfr 
anodera, that I know. The work Inettn v fe« 
the tfitftury ofTvm JcMet t by Hehry -FiekUog* 
which, -as it has more performgeS brought 
itrto'the ftory tha'n any thing -of die poetic 
kiftd I have ever feeti; fo'all thfefe^perfo- 
nag<js 'have characters peoulkr to them, hi 
fomueh, that there-is ^hOt everwm-feoft. or «& 
fceftefs upon the road, hardly-fc-fervant, who 
ie'not difttnguiftied in that -wayi-j in ifhoi*, 
i 'never -few any thing -that was -fo -much 
Animated, 'and, *s Trnay fey, 'ttllative -with 
char^fters a»d'manriere, as the Hiftory of 
Tom Jones. 

This configuration of ftyle has net been 
fo much explained, ■ even by. the antient au- 
thors, nor fo accurately-divided into its fe- 
veral fpecies, as other figures have l>een: 

acharaaer very common in &*& 6ajt,*Gdt, it would 
fetni, rare 'in tk'ofc ahtietit -times. And -Plifa, 'fa "tfto 
Aimtdts JI. iwi'pirftWed anbther I'roedf It: 

n*£A* VwAm *(y*i "■wfJ' ^*i»t«t» 'niM ; 
a chancer likewife not uncommon now-a-dayj; bat, I 
Wieve, not fo common in thofe times. 
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There is only one fpecies of it that has been 
denned and explained. It is when the 
fpeaker affumcs a character and femiraents 
different from his own. This figure is 
known by the name of Irony, which Socra- 
tes pra&ifed more than any man we have 
heard of, and it was the diftinguiftiing 
characteriftic of his ftyle and manner. But: 
there may be as many fpeciefes of this fi- 
gure as there are different characters that 
may be reprefented by an author or fpeaker, 
whether they be affumed characters, or his 
own natural character. If the fubjedt were 
to be divided, and treated of in this man- 
ner, it would take in the definition and ex- 
planation of all the different characters of 
men— a thing very neceflary to be known 
both by poet and orator. And accor- 
dingly, Ariftotle, in his books of rhetoric, 
has fpent feveral chapters upon that fubjeft, 
which are a moft valuable part of that va- 
luable work. And Horace alfo, in his art 
of poetry, has fome very fine lines upon 
the fame fubjecl. As, therefore, tbis work 
is fo much better done to my hand, I will 
ftiy no more of it, but will here conclude 
what I have to fay upon tlus part of fiyle. 
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CHAP. IX 

The great variety of Gtmpofttion illuftrated 
by an example.— Of the third kind of fi- 
gure* of the fenfe. — Some ofthefe named* 
jiich as Interrogation — Antithefis — Simile 
*— Allegory — Many more of fnch figures 
have no name. — -The ufe of them in compo- 
fition. — Examples of them from Virgil's 
Georgicsy and Dr Armjlrong's Poem on 
Health. — Praife of that Poem.^-Conclu- 
fion of "what relates to the Figures of 
Speech.— Apology for the Author's being 
fo minute in explaining thern^ 

THE reader, who is not learne,d'in the 
critical aft, if he has had the patience 
to accompany me fo far in what I have faid 
concerning all thofe niceties of compofition, 
will be furprifed to find that there is. fo much 
variety in this matter; and he will be Hill 
more £iirprifed to be told, that the variety ia„ 
Vol. III. S 
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not yet cxhaufted ; and that, befides all the 
feveral forms and figures of compofition 
which I have explained* relating both to the 
fenfe and the found, there remain others 
without name or number, which ferve to 
vary and adorn the compofition, as well as 
thole that have been already mentioned. 

In order to help- him to conceive this va- 
riety, I will take, a period of feme length, 
and mow him the different ways in which 
it may be compofed. The example I [hall 
ufe \& a period that I have mentioned more 
than orree before, viz. that of Milton in Sa- 
tan's firft ipeech in the council of devils* in 
the.fecond book of Paradife Loft i and I will 
take in the whole pafiage, containing an ar- 
gument which fhews, as much as any thing 
in the whole work, Milton's rhetorical fa- 
culty ; for by it he endeavours to prove, 
that hell is, at leaft in fome refpe&Sj. better 
than heaven : 

Me tho' jiill right, and. the fiVd laws of Heaven 
Did firft create your leader; next, free choice f 
With what befides, in council or in fight, 
Hath been atchteVd of merit ; yet this tots, 
Thu* far at leaft recpver*d, hath, much more, 
jpftablilh'd in a fafe uneftvied throne, 
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YiddijdwiilifuUconfeiit. 'Hie happier ft ate 
In heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior; but who here 
Will envy whom the higfereft place expofei 
Foremoit to iiand againtt the Thund'rer's aim 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greateft mare 
Of end] eft pain ? Where there is then no good 
For which to drive, no Arife can grow up there 
From faction; for none fare will daim in hell 
'Precedence ; none, whofe portion is fo ftuall 
Ofprefent pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in heav'n, we now return 
To claim our juft Inheritance of old, 
Surer to profper than profperity 
Could have aflar'd us; and by what ben way, 
Whether of opeo war or covert guile, 
We now debate i Who can advift, may (peat. 

As every composition is made up of cer* 
tain materials, let us confider, jftjff, of what 
materials the compofition here is made. Aod 
thefe are the following propofitions .(for 
there is no need to analyfe it further) ; 
ift, I was created your leader, by the fixed 
laws of Heaven : 2dfy, I was Hkewife by you 
chofen -for leader : 3dfy, This choice was 
confirmed by my atchievements : J^thly^ But 
I was liable to envy while in heaven,: For, 
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$thly., there is envy in heaven, becaufe there 
is in it good for which to contend : But, 
bthly* There is no envy here in hell, be- 
caufe there is no good to contend for. From 
thefe premiffes, the conclufion is drawn, 
that he was more eftablilhed in bis throne, 
and they in a better condition, and furer 
to profper than before their fall. Thefe 
materials may be put together in the fol- 
lowing plain manner, without any figure 
or other ornament of language. 

* Being created your leader, by juft right, 

* and Heaven's fixt laws, then by your free 

* choice, and next by my own atchieve- 

* rnents in battle and in council; lam fur- 

* ther eftabliflied in this right by the lofs 

* we have fuftained, a lofs, at leaft, Co far re- 

* covered ; for, by this lofs, I am delivered 

* from the danger of envy, which attends 

* dignity in heaven, but which cannot be 

* here, where there is no good to contend 

* for, and where the higheft dignity only 

* expofes to the greateft mifery. With the 
' advantage, then, of greater union and 

* firmer concord than can be in heaven, we 
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'are in a better condition, and furer to 
1 profper than we were before our fall.* 

This is the plain fenfe of the paflage ; 
but it wi'U be fomewhat ornamented, if it be 
turned in this way : 

' What could have eftablimed me more 

* in my throne than this very lofs that we 

* have fuftained, thus far, at leaft, repair- 
■ ed ? Before, indeed, I was created your 
4 leader, by the fixt laws of Heaven. This 
1 creation was confirmed firft by your free 
' ele&ion, next by my own atchievements 
' in council and in battle ; but ftill I was 
1 in danger, from that envy which attends 
1 all fuperior dignities in heaven. Now 

* that is at an end ; for who will envy him 
1 who is here condemned to fuffer the 
( greateft fliare of pain ! And how can there 
1 be contention, when there is no good for 
1 which to contend ? With the advantage, 
' then, of fo much greater unanimity and. 
' concord than we could enjoy in hea- 

* ven, let us return to claim our juft inheri- 

* tance, being now aflured to profper more 
' than profperity could have affured us/ 
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. Or thus, with a tittle more ornament, and 
more of the rhetorical caft, 

* A* ufurnation, the want of ube people's 

* concurrence in the election of a monarch, 

* and the defect of perfonal merit in the 

* monarch himfelf, make a throne infecure; - 
' Xo, on the other hand, nothing eflabliihes 

' a throne more than juft right and fixt 
1 laws, the free election of obe people, and 

* the atchievements of the monarch in cow 
1 cil and in battle. All thefe advantages I 
1 enjoy. But there is one thing which 
'. makes my throne ftill more- fecure : What 
' is that f It is this very lofs that we have 

* fuftained ; by which that envy which at- 
1 tends fuperior dignities in heaven is at an 

* end. for who will here envy him who 

* is condemned to fuffer the greateft mifciyf 

* With more unanimity, therefore, and firm 
' concord than can be in heaven, let us de- 

* liberate how we are to repair our lanes, 

* thus far already recovered*' 

Other turns might he given to this fen- 
tence ; but thefe will fuffice to ihew, frf, 
how much more copious the language oi 
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Milton is, and how much more rounded, 
compact, and .nervous his compofition is, 
than any that I, at leaft, can give to this 
paflage, adb. If there be fo much variety in 
uirnmgahe fingle argument, how much more 
ciuft there be. :iti the compofition of a 
whole difcourfe or oration, though the Tub- 
fiance of the matter, and the order of treats 
ing it,, (till continue the fame ? Lafily, And, 
what is more to our prefent purpofe, it may 
be obferved, that all the variety is here pro- 
duced, without ufing any of the figures, of 
which I have treated in the two preceediog 
chapters; for there is here neither the pa- 
thetic nor the ethic, nor any thing but the 
argument varioufly turned and figured. 
This then mews, that there are ways of 
figuring the fenfe of a compofition other- 
wife than either by paifion or by manners-; 
and it is of fuch figures that I am now to 
treat. 

Some of them have got names ; and with 
thefe I "mall begin. And, firj} > there' is 
Interrogation, a figure ufed by Milton in 
this period, and likewife by. me in the two 
laft ways I have turned it, It is a figure. 
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that ferves to excite the attention, and gives 
life and fpirit to the compofition. It is, 
therefore, much ufed hoth by poets and 
orators, and particularly by DemoAhenes, 
who frequently throws pungent interroga- 
tions into the middle of his arguments and 
periods, by which he not only varies the 
meaning, but the found of his compofition, 
and often much inforces the fenfe and ar- 
gument. It is a figure that is likewife 
commonly ufed in ordinary convocation, 
efpecially when we argue ; for it belongs 
more to argument than to narrative ; and. 
therefore it is little ufed by hiftorians. 

Another figure, likewife belonging more 
to argument than to narrative, is Jntithcfts; 
a figure I have already mentioned among 
the figures of conftrutlion. It is alfo a 
lively figure, which, by oppofing things 
to one another, throws greater light upon 
both. It is a figure alfo of pleafant found ; 
for, at the fame time that it makes an op* 
pofition in the fenfe, it produces a fimila- 
rity in the ftru&ure of the words ; and, 
when joined with fome other figures above- 
mentioned, fuch as the Paronomaiia, and 
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}ike endings, as it fometimes happens *, it 
makes the ftylc altogether panegyrical, and 
even theatrical. It is much ufed by mo- 
dern authors, particularly by thofe who are 
thought to write fmartly and wittily; for it 
is the figure of wit, as I {hall (hew, when I 
come to treat of that kind of ftyle. 

There is another figure of the kind we 
are now fpeaking of, and which Kkewife 
has a name} *M that is the Simile-, of great 

- * Of this, kind a great deal is to be found in Ifocrates; 
and in Plato too, when lie affe#s to write rhetorically ; 
as in his funeral oration in the Menewnus, where we 
have fiich fe'ntences as the following: *«; po **ittv*tTif 
luruuit, tk 1» v*tw$ **«*. At*«— Again, »j*t*«t«f (ti» 

TKS X.AlftJKS, XvfMftUH $1 T»{ plA*(. Again, 1WS Kit TITI- 

htiiTVtvrmi w« imnrH) **h h tytru i«fti>u( mgMttm 
— Further, xtXirnct ial(mrmt Tftipis trTi, ifttt dy*S( «y«- 
(•», f*n «« Aj }■ uui ; where we have altogether the Pa- 
ronomafia, like endings, the Antithesis, and every other 
fpecies of the P-arifofis. But the frequent ufe of fuch 
figures is blamed by the Halicarnaffian— Mgj *« n A«- 
fto»J?.»5 Saurnr.,; c. 26. as making the ftjrle unfit for 
bnfiaefs and action, and fuch as I have defer! bed it a- 
bove, fit only for theatres and panegyrical affemblics, 
when men meet for the purpofo only of being entertain- 
ed, by, having (bur ears and fancies ainufed. 

Vol.111, T 
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ufe in poetry, and particularly in heroic 
poetry; for it b6th raifes and varies the 
ftyle. '. Homer has'ufed it much,'andfo has 
our Milton; who r th'ough 'he has not co- 
pied from Homer any one fimile fervilely, 
as far as I remember, has" imitated his wan- 
ner more than any : Other poet- 1 know, 
without excepting even Virgil, who has 
copied more from Homer, but has not, in 
my judgment, imitated him (o well. For 
Milton's fimiles are, like Homer*s,> defcrip- 
tions of the thing, without being confined 
to -the point of fimilitude ; and he often a- 
"nimates them, as Homer likewife does, by 
introducing human fentiments and paffions 
into them *. This alfo is a figure of wit 



•'Of this 'kind is Mil tori's' fimile of the fallen angds, 
atracting their forms, and croud ing into 'Pandxmo- 



They bus now who feem*d 
"In fcignefr to furpafs earth's, giant fons, ' 
Now lefe than final left dwarfs, in narrow- room - 
Throng number! efs, like that.Fygmsean.race, 
Beyond the Indian monnt; or fairy elves, 
Whofe mid night revels, by a foreft's fide. 
Or fountain, fome belated peafant fees, 
■ Or dreams he fees, while over-head the moon. . 
Sits arbitrefs, and nearer to the earth 
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among, our' modem authors, and particular- 
ly is very much ufed by our writers of co- 
medy- ! ; . . 

What fimile is to a metaphor, an allego- 
ry is to a fimile. . For, as a fimile is a 

Wheels her pale courfe; they on their mirth and dance 

Intent, with jocund mufic charm his ear ; 

At once, with joy and fear, his heart rebounds. 

Book 1. v. 777. 

He has another beautiful fimile of the fame kind in 
the 4th book of Paradife Loft, beginning v. 980. where 
he compares the angels furrounding Satan with a grove 
of ("pears, bending towards him, to afield of corn waved 
with the wind : 

While thus he fpake, the angelic fquadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, fharp'nirig in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem htm round 
With ported fpears, as thick as when a field 
Of Ceres, ripe for harveft, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Sways (hem : ' The Careful plowman doubting (lands, 
' Left on the threfliing-Boor his hopeful (heaves 
' Prove chaff,* 

This is exactly after the manner of Homer in many of 

his fimilcs, particularly in the following, where, he com. 
pares the fires of die Trojan camp to the heavens, in a 
clear, (tarry, and moon-fhine night s 
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lengthened metaphor, fo an allegory is a 
lengthened fimilc. It ia drawn out to & 
great a length, by fome modern authors, as 
to run through a whole piece, and make 

'Clf r «t' ■■ t f Ki* Q* n , v ipfy „x W t 
••<n*' «p*iirM, iri r" irXiT. nuf»< mhf, 
** r ■$•>*> ...'*, «.*«,, Hlf^wH, A^M, 

k<m «««■««- iipxte f if' Jir^-y, mnntn «#«e> 
""" * *' ***«« *r»(«- v*y>rfi fa « +?•* «f« 

Il.i.v. ss5- 
Again, in the fine fimile of the two torrents meeting, to 
which he compares the Ihock of two armies engaging, 
he places a fhepherd at a dttbio.ee, hearing the noue, 
jufi as a painter who had been to. draw the fcene he de- 
fences would have enlivened his landfeip, by fetting 
down fiich a figure in it: 

it Y in x"P*if» wt***i, Mf" if%tfi fumtt 
'Bit ftisyivyxtuH npykAAmp ifif^i/ui »$*(, 
X.pnmr U jutywAov, n*t^t Uttrtt x*C**f*' 

Lib. t. V. 4p. 

It is by fiich defcriptioss that Homer has furnithed fo 
many good fubjeds for painters, more, I believe, than 
any other poet; for, as he paints in words, it is eafyto 
copy him in colours; whereas, a poet that does not 
paint, bnt gives only a general defcription, as mod of 
our modern poets do, cannot be copied by the painter. 
Some modem critics find fault with fuch ftmilcs, as 
containing many particulars that have nothing to do 
in the companion; and particularly Mr Perault, the 
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what we call an allegorical poem. I do 
not know that whole works of that kind 
were known in antient times ; but it was 
ufed by them as an ornament and figure 
of ftyle/and but very fparingly, even in 
that way. Homer has but very few; though 
certain critics, antient as well as modern, 
have found a great many in him, . Some % 
indeed have allegorized every thing in him, 
the human as well as the divine perfo^ 
nages. Virgil has been blamed, and I 
think very juftly,.for drawing out to fo 
many lines the allegorical description oj 
Fame, which Homer has difpatched in two*. 

French critic, Condemns them, and calls them fimileg 
t Imgit qtteu, or ^toaf -tailed fimUi. But fueh critics do 
notconfider, that the Epic is a poem of great extent, 
and which does not haften to its conclufion fo much as 
tragedy. Therefore it admits of epifodes, and fuch de- 
fcriptions and digrefflive fimiles, as they may be called, 
and, infhnrt, of every thine chat can raife or embelliih 
the ftylej provided it be not altogether foreign to the 
parpofe. 

• fiefides this allegorical defcription of Fame, I do 
not recoiled any allegory, either in the Iliad or Odyfley, 
except the ftory which Phoenii tells to Achilles o£ prayers* 
which, he lays, are the daughters of Jupiter, and fol r 
low Ati, repairing the mifchiefs that (he does; J}, i. 
*. 498. And the ftory of the two cafcs, that AchHIei 
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And Milton, with greater reafon, has been 
blamed, for making fuch allegorical perfo- 
nages, as Sin and Deatb t aEt, fo confiderable 
* part in his poem. 

Thefe are all, or, at lead, the principal 
figures of this kind that have got names; 
f but every way by which the meaning may be 
any ways affe&ed, and the compofition va- 
ried from plain grammatical ,fpeech, is pro- 
perly called a figure. And .that there may 

tells to Priam, out of which Jupiter mixes the cup of 
mortals; U. 3-4. v . 5/27. Ariftarchus, therefore, the 
great antient critic, was mi (taken, when he laid there 
was no allegory at all in Homer ; but he was very much 
nearer the troth than thofe critics who allegorized every 
thing, even the human pcrfonages, fuch as Hector and 
Achilles : See Euftathius ou Iliad Tirft. The truth is, 
that even what is called the mythology of Homer, is 
not allegory; but, like all the reft, of the mythology of 
Greece, hiftoricaJ facts much difguifed, indeed, by fs* 
ble, with this difference, however, betwixt Homer's 
mythology and the later Greek mythology, that the 
■former is made up of ftories of the antient Egyptian 
kings, or gods, as they call them, with little or no addi- 
tion from the invention of the Greeks, except changing 
the fcene of their adventures from Egypt to Greece ; the 
hAer is the hiftory of the Egyptian gods, much enlarged 
■by Greek' fables,' For the Egyptian religion, when it was 
tranfplanted to Greece, flourilW exceedingly there, 
and produced a large growth of new divinities. 
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be many fuch, as many as there different 
ways of turning the fame fentence, is evi- 
dent, both. from the reafon of the thingi 
and from the examples I have given. 

But it will be (aid, what ia'the 'ufe of 
turning the fame, thing fo many different, 
ways? And are -not the methods. L have al- 
ready pointed out fufficient, and more than 
fufficient,. for the purpofe of men commu- 
nicating their "thoughts ...to one another? 
And, indeed,! if nothing : more were requi- 
red than plain ipcech, a great .deal more 
than enough iias.beenfaid upon the fub- 
jech But we are fpeaking of ornamented 
language; and for this is required, jirfi, 
that things fhould be exprefled in, a way 
fomewhat difFerent from the common and 
ordinary. Ndwy it may be. improper to 
vary the compofition of common fpeech by 
any of the figures hitherto mentioned, and 
yet, fome way or other, it muft be varied, 
otherwife it would not be' ornamented lan- 
guage, idly, There muft be a change 
even of ornament ; for variety, as I have 
before obferved, is abfoluteiy. _ : neceflarjj in 
all the works of art, in order to make them 
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plcafe; and thefineft compofition in the 
world, if it were to~ continue, always the 
Tame, would, in the end, very much dif- 
guft *. One of the greateft faults, there 
fore, of compofition is, that noted by 
Quintilian t* under the dame .of ifytnoido- 
gia; and it is one of the greateft pr^ifes of 
the ftyle of Demoftheneft, and J* mentioned. 
by the Haliearnaffian as a well fcoowp 
mark by which his composition is ^iftiar 
gatthed from that of every other oratcr t 
Ae varying his periods,, and, members -of' 
periods, and, in ihort, every part of hri 
eompofitioa, by different figures and forms 



' '» See wlat the HatfcarjiaiGan has ■ find wpon this lub- 
Jgft,- in Kis mod valuable treatife ai^i lW»T«r*f i* A*/»r 
*»£*, e. 4B. where -he compare* cisace ' <jomppfitioa to 
what it refembles more or left jn all languages, but moft 
of all in Greek; I mean mufic; and he fuppofes that 2 
mTifician was perfect as to melody, but had np regard to 
ibythm* cduid we to dure, fays he, J^ch a- muficaJ com- 
fpftpoo I Again, let a* fuppofe,th*t both the melody awi 
rhythm are compleat, but that he continues always the 
fame melody, and the fame rhythms, without any change 
Or fariety, would not this (poll all .' '"■■'■ 

c: ^it6$8. tdiLBurttiannt ''■■"■■ 
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of expreflion *. And all this variety may 
be fo ordered, by a judicious fpeaker ot 
writer, that the fenfc and matter, which 
ought to be the principal in all compofi- 
tions, may not only not be hurt, but" e,ven 
aided and inforced by it, 

• After having mentioned the melody and rhythm of 
Ms eompofition, of which we have fo little idea, and 
made thefe two the firft diftinguUhing marks of his 
fiyle, he adds, tjit./ in **< t t !-*{*•► iimu* rut r*'hrt*t 
t» finjtf it, f f ti jJ*AA»TT*r wmtriiiiats, %»i r» vfy- 
fMTi^Hi rsuiiAtif, 1st <>>■ mi tmf aft{i»!*f. ill y»( ta-nt 
««j iw? is *(*-*?, is «%i h*wlicnitiX-inl raif ti tjcAAsysic 
Ml Tii( «%*M*rttyMH, if «s-*»Tf( 'inert'. i«i «*< !■«.« *«ii»« 
fi A«y*r S(is-S((i, yrvgifua km r.i; f*vX*T«T*i« «r#. lii|i 

*« lW»nr«t t* A^i.rldSij p. 315. And again, in hjs 
fecond trcatife upon Thucydides, c. 53. p- zd$- fpeaking 
of Demolihenes, be fays, t»« funtjiihitis ««i t.»i wuhShii, 

"* T ? P»?*' *»A«f «»^^«ri#T4ii Ufi(*" Fonfta. xirft2» tw 

ff («■!>. And, according to Cicero, Demolihenes was 
reckoned the firft of orators, on account of the variety 
of the figures, and conformations, as he calls them, of his 
fentences. It is where he is fpeaking of Antenius, a 
Roman orator, contemporary with Lucius Craflus, Of 
him he fays, that he excelled ' in fen tent iar urn, orna- 
' mentis et conformationibus, quo genere, quia praeAat 
' oinnibus Demofthenes, idcirco a doftis oratorum eft 
* princeps judicatns. Ex»««r« enim, quae vacant Graeci| 
< ea maiime ornant oratorem ; eaque non tarn in verbis 
' pingendis habeat pendus, quam in ilhiminandis fen. 

Vol. UI, y 
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This variety of compofkion is- not only 
moft beautiful and pleafing, but, more than 
any thing elfe, fecurcs an author or fpeak- 
er againfl parodies, pr ridiculous imita- 
tions. For it U a famenefs in the ftyle, and [ 
certain forms of exprefiioq often tecuFring, | 
that makes a ftyle liable to be taken off, 
according to the common expreffion. For 
proof of this, we fee how the ftyle of Sal- j 
haft or Tacitus has been imitated by* fome 
writers of later times ; not Ittdeed in the j 
way of parody, but as fomething fide and 
.excellent of the kind ; Whereas, the variety , 
of Demofthenes 's compofition it is impoffibhf 
' to ridicule, and exceedingly difftcnlt to imi- 
tate. And, in general, it may be faid of a 
good ftyle, as of a good face, that it has no 
.ftrong or diftingutfhing features* brat it is 
the fymmetry and juft proportion of the 
whole that pleafes. Such a face, however, ia 
much moiie difficult to imitate in painting or 
fculpture, than a face with any thing pro- 
minent, of out of due proportion. 

*-tepti»;! De CI. Oratorios*, c. 37. And it is the Com- 
portion which .difchuios, who fturald have b«ft known 
to what he owed his ruin, praifes moft in his anragonifl, 
as the Halicaraaffian inforft^s us. ' '. 
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There is no Author, as far a< I know, 
that has -attempted to divide and ckfs, un- 
d«r different heads, atf shis variety of fij. 
guwi. It would not be an «afy talk ; 2nd 
I doubt whether it would be worth the 
while. l^hall therefore do, as Plato fays 
the unlearned do, when they would explain 
any thing : Inftead of taking the whole 
togtfher, dividing and fubdividing, dnd 
unfoWing k by definition, they go to par- 
ticuhitsi and explain it 'by examples *. And 
as forae, even of my learned readers, may 
not be familiafly acquainted with Demof- 
tknua* who, as I have faid, excelled fa 
much in the variety of his figures, I will 
take my example? from an author better 
k&owil» viz; VirgiL This author Jived t9 
finiffi only two pieces, his Eclogues^ and 
his &eorgic's, both mafter-pieces of ftyle- 
and compofition, but different, in that 
reipea; one from the other. The ftyle? 
b{ thVEclogues is elegant and ornament- 
ed; at'ihe fame time, it has much of ru- 
ral fimplicity, (not the Poricjb rufticity of 

* See Plato in the pafTagc quoted above, p. 126, from 
the third book dc Republics. 
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Theocritus); fo that it is rather fweet and 
pleafant, than highly and richly ornament* 
ed *. I except, however, the fourth E* 
clogue, of which, as the fubjeft is not rural, 

* It is of that kind of flyle whioh Horace eharaeleriKi 
by the epithets of tneUe etfacetum/ 

• i « - -n — M»IU atquc facttum 
Virgilio anrtaerint gaudente: rare Cameenae ; 

where die Englifb reader would be much miftakctt 
if he fhould tranflate fasettm by the word facetious , de- 
rived from it, of which there is nothing in the ftyle of 
Virgil's eclogues ; bnt it anfwers fo what the Greek cri- 
tics call the ti yA«^v;»i> in compofition, which may 6e 
iranflated/iwv/ and elegant. This fliews us/ that it is ins- 
poffible thoroughly to underfUnd the Latin, and whit 
the Latin authors have written upon the fubjefl of any 
art, without knowing the language of their mailers, the 
Greeks: And, fecondfy, it confirms the observation made 
above, that a great part of the Latin words we have a- 
dopted into out language are taken from afalfe and bar- 
barous Latin icy.' 

For a fpecimen of the molle eifaahim of the flyle of 
the Eclogues, I refer the reader 1 to the beginning of the 
eighth Eclogue, which runs thus: 

Paftorum mufam Damonis et Alphefiboei, 
Immemor herbarum quos eft mi rata jnrenca 
Certantes, quorum ftupefkclae carmine Jynces, 
, Et mutata fuoa requierunt finmina curfus; 

Daraonis mufam dicemus et Alphcfiboei. 
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the ftyle is mueh more raifed and embel- 
lished than that of any other of them ; and* 
accordingly, the poet, in the beginning of 
this Eclogue, tells us, that he is to raife* his 
ftyle above the country *. The Georgics, 
on the other hand, are embellifhed with 
every ornament of ftyle that can be imagi- 
ned ; even the didactic part of them is or- 
namented; in which, as I fhall take occa- 
sion to obferve afterwards, he differs from 
Lucretius. But, as to the digreffions, they 
are the richeft pieces of compofition that 
are extant; and, it would feem, that, as in 
the Eclogue, which fings of the return ot 
the golden age, and the renovation of all 
things, he wanted to make his woods wor- 
thy of a conful ; fo, in his Georgics, he ftu- 
died to make h.h fields worthy of his great 
patron, Auguftus Gefar. It is from the di- 
greflions, therefore, that I fhall take my 
examples — a few out bf many that might 
be given, but fufficient, I hope, to {hew 
how much -and how agreeably the ftyle 



* Slcelides Mufae, panlo majora c 

Non omnes arbufta juvant, homilefque myricac' 

Si canimus iylvas, fylvae lint Confrlc dignae. 
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may be yaried otherwise than by aty of 
the figure hitherto mentioned. 

la defcribing the different progrtaftiw of 
the weather, towards the end of Ae foil 
Georgic, after mentioning the a&ions of dif- 
ferent animals, by which they prefage a 
ftorm, and particularly that of the etrmx, or 
raven, he fay* of her, that 

.-■■■ Plena plumm Yoeat improba vocej 
Et ibla in liata fecuai fpatiatur arena. 

He then changes the form of the ftyle, as 
well as the prognoftic, in the following 
lines: 

Nee aodurna quidem carpentcs penfa piKllae 
Nefcivcrc liiemera; tefta cu«i ardoote videfent 
Sciiitillare oleum, et puires conrrefcere fungos, 

"Then he goes on, ftill changing : 

Nee mmus ex imbri foks et apem fereua 
Profpieere, et certis poteris cognofeere fign is. 

*■ 393- 

After defcribing fome appearances of the 
morning, he tells us what the confequencW 
ofcthofe appearances will be, in the follow- 
ing manner: 
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Heu, male turn mites defendet pampinus uvas ; 
Turn multa in teflis crepitans falit horrida grando. 
V.448. 

Immediately after this, in palling to the 
omens that .are to be taken From the even- 
ing, and the fating- fun-, he gives this turn 
to the compofitiori : 

Hoc etiam, emenfo cum jam decedet OJympo, 
Profuerit feattlfilfTc nmgis.— — * *. 450. 

And he tefl« us the effed of certain ap- 
pearances at that time, in the following 
beautiful manner : 

Non ilia quifqaam me nofte per aloitn 

Ire, neque a terra moneat con»ellere funem. 

y. +s £ 

Where, ioftead of telling as Amply that it 
would be a tempeftuous night, * Let nc- 
' body, fays, he, advife me to unmoor my 
■ bark, or put to fea in that night.* 



With the omens of the weather, and 
particularly thofe which are drawn from the 
appearances of the fun, he connects the 
prodigies that appeared about the time qf 
Julius; C^fa^'s death in the roHowing lirTes:' 
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Denique, quid velper ferns vehat, wide fereuas 
Ventus agar nubcs, quid cogitet humidus Anfter, 
Sol tibi figna dabit: Solem quis dicere falfum 
Audeat > tile etiam caecos inftare tumultus 
Sacpe monet, fraudemque et operca tnmefcere bclla. 
Ille eiiam eitinfto mifcrar.us Caefare Romam, 
Cum caput obfcura aitidum ferrugioe texit, 
Impiaque aeternam timuerunt faecula no&em. 

T. 461, 

Then he changes the form thus : 

Tempore quanquam illo, [ellus quoque, et aequora 

poiui, . 
Obfcoenique canes, importunaeque volucres, 
Signa dabant. v. 463. 

Then he changes again i 



Quoties Cyclopum effcrvere in agfoi 
Vidimus uudantem ruptis fornacibus JEauaa, 
Flammarumque globos, liquefcdaque volvere faia I 

After this he proceeds to mix, with thisar, 
tjficial, fome plain compofition, telling us 
fimply what happened : 

Annorum fonitum toto Germania coelo 
Audiit j infolitis tremuerunt motibui Alpes. 
Vox quoque per lucos yulgo exaudita Blentes, 
Ingens, et fimulacra modis pallentia miris 
Vife fub obfcurum na&is, ic. v. 474. 

Arid fo he goes' on for feveral lines, till he. 
again figures the ftyle in this manner ; 
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——Nee tempore eodero 
Triftibus aut citis fibrae apparere minaces, I 

Aut puteis manare cruor ceffarit. v. 483. 

Then, after going on a little farther in this 
form, he changes to another of this kind : 

Non alias coelo cecidernnt plura fereno 

Fulgara, nee dirae toties arfere cometae. r. 487. 

Then he proceeds to tell what happened in 
confequence of thefe 'omens ; and, with the 
fubje&, he changes the phrafeology ; 

Ergo inter fefe paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi. r, 489. 

Then he takes another figure : 

Nee fuit indignum fuperis, bis fanguine nollro 
Emathiam, et latos Haemi pinguefcere camp 03. 

Then he changes again : 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum Gnibus tills 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Eiefa inveniet fcabra rubigine pila, 
Aut gravtbus raftris galeas pulfabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effoflls mirabitur oflk fepulchris. 

And fo he goes on, (for it would be tedious 
to mention more particulars) to the end of 
the book, diverfifying and adorning his 
Vol. III. X 
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compofuion, by figures which Tiavc no 
name, but of which every reader of tafte 
muft feel the effect, though he do not, 
perhaps, know the caufe. 

In the fecond Georgic, there is a rooft 
beautiful digreffion in praife of Italy, his 
native country, which he 'has adorned with 
the richcft colours of his poetry. He had 
before defcribed a remarkable tree that 
grows in Media. With this defcriptioa he 
connects the praifes of Italy in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Sed neque Medorum fylvae, ditiffima terra, 
Nee pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Herraus, 
Laudibus Italiae ccrtcct; non Baflra, neqne Indl, ftc 
Georg. 2. v. 1 36. 

He goes on in this negative form for a few 
lines, till he comes to 

Sed gravidae fruges, et Bacchi Maflicus humor, 
Implevcrc ; tencnt oleae armentaqne lacta. 

Then he changes again : 

Hinc bellator equiis campo fefe arduus iafert, &c. 

And fo he goes on for fome lines, and then 
he gives us a new form : 
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At rabidae tigres abfuat, et facya leonum 
Scinina. 

Then he leaves this form, and gives us 
another : 

Nee roiferos faliunt aconita legentes. , 

And, after dwelling upon this for two lines 
more, then he changes again ; 

Adde tot egregias. orbes, openinwjiie laborem. 

And, after continuing this ftyle a little lon- 
ger, he changes to this form : 

An mare, qsodfupra, memoreai,.quodqiiealluk inira^ 
Anne lacus tantos ?■ ■ 

Then he ufes a ftronger 6gure, and which 
has got a name, being called Apofiropfbe: 

TV. Lari naaiime. teque 
Flufltbus et fremitu affurgens.BeEace.marinof 

And fo he goes on, ftill varying, till he 
concludes the digreffion with a form alto- 
gether different from any he has hitherto 
ufed, viz. a falutation of his native coun- 
try, in thefe beautiful lines : 

Salve, magna parens, irugum, Saturnta tcijus, 
Magna virum : Tibi res antiquae laudis et artls 
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Iagredior, fancies aufus recludere Fontes; 
Afcraeumque caiio Romamt per oppida carmen. 
v.i 73 . 

If I had not faid enough* and perhaps 
more than enough* to explain what I mean 
by thofe namelefs figures of competition, 
fo many, and fo various, I would refer the 
reader to feveral other paflages in this high- 
ly finifhed work, and particularly to what 
he has written in praife of a country-life, 
in the end of the fecond Georgic. There, 
befides the figures of variety we are now 
fpeak'mg of, he has defcribed the city-life, 
with a pomp of language that nothing can 
exceed; 

Si non ingentem foribus domus aha fiiperbis 
Mane falu tan turn totis vomit acdibus undam, 
Ncc varios inhiant pulchra teftudiae poftes, 
Illuftfque auro veftes, Epbyreiaque aeraj 
Alba neque Afiyrio fiicacur lanaveneno, 
Nee Cafia liquidi corrunipitur ufus oliv!. 

Then he chaflges his ftyle at once ; and, 
in contrail; to the pomp of the city-life, de- 
fcribes the fimple country-life, in a lan- 
guage as fimple, only fweetened and enli- 
vened a little by the figure Repetition : 
At fecura quies, et nefcia fall ere vita, 
Dives opum variarura, at Jatis otta fundis, 
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Speluncae, vivique lacns ; at frigida Tempe, 
Mngitnfque bourn, mollefque fob arbore fomni, 

Nou abfuat.— — 

I fhall have done with Virgil, when I 
have obferved, that it is not the variety of. 
tie ftru&ure only which I commend in 
the verfes I have quoted ; but they have, 
beGdes, almoft every other ornament, either 
of fingle words, or of composition, and are 
io every refpecl moft beautiful, and well 
worthy of the labour which, we are told, 
he bellowed on making them. 

Milton, in this variety, has not been de- 
ficient, any more than in other ornaments 
of ftyle. But, as I have already quoted a 
great deal from him, I will not trouble the 
reader with any more of his, but will go to 
a living author, that I may fhew, that even 
thefe cofter-monger days, to ufe a phrafe of 
Shakefpeare's, have produced, at leaft, one 
poet, that deferves to be quoted as a mo- 
del of good compofition; and, that I may not 
incur the fufpicion of- envy and malignity, 
which Horace throws upon fome critics of 
his time ; 
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Ingeniis noil ille plaudit feretque fepaltis; 
Noftra fed invidet, nos noitraque li vidua odic. 

The perfon I mean is Dr Armftrong, au- 
thor of the Poem upon Health; the beft 
dida&ic poem, without difpute, in our lan- 
guage, and fuch as will bear companion 
even with the Georgics of Virgil, whofe 
elegance of ftyle he has chofen to imitate, 
rather than the dry philofophic manner of 
Lucretius. Befides elegance, the Do&or 
hae nerves in his ftyle, more, I think, than 
any writer of this age ; and there is in it the 
clofenefa and denfity of Thucydides, without 
the obfcurity. Much more might be faid 
in praife of this poem ; but what I quote it 
for at prefent, is chiefly to obferve the va- 
riety of its compofition. 

Though Virgil be his pattern of ftyle, in 
the didactic part of the work, he has imitated 
Lucretius in his exordium, and in the be- 
ginnings of his books. He opens his poem, 
therefore, with an invocation of the god- 
defs Health, in a very high ftraiu of poe- 
try, finely varied and ornamented. He 
begins, 
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Daughter of Paeon, queen of every joy, 
Hygcta; whofc indulgent liaile fuftains 
The various race luxuriant nature pours, 
And on the immortal effences bellows 
Immortal youth; aufpicious,' O defcend! 
Thou chearful guardian of the rolling year. 

Then he varies the form of the compofition 
iu thcfe two beautiful lines, finely contracted 
with one another.: 

Whether thouwanton'ft on the weft era gale, 
Orihak'ft the rigid pinions of the north. 

He goes on in this way for two lines more* 
and then he changes again : 

When thro' the blue ferenity of heaven 
Thy power approaches, all the wafteful iiofl 
' Of pain and ficknefs, fqualid and deform'd 
Confounded, fink into the loathfome- gloom, 
Where, in deep Erebus involv'd the fiends 
Grow more profane.-—— < 

Then he has another change of the phrafe : 

Whatever fhapes of death 
Shoot from the hideous chambers of the plobe. 
Swarm thro' the flraddering air. 

This figure he carries on through feveral 
very beautiful lines> in which he enume- 
rates the different caufes of difeafes, but not 
without this beautiful variety towards the 
end: 
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Or if aught 

The comet's glare amid the burning ity, 
Mournful eclipfe, or planets ill combin'J, 
Portend difaftrous to the vital world. 

The period is very long, confifting of no left 
than twenty lines and a half; but it is only the 
more beautiful on that account, having the 
greater variety, and being, at the fame time, 
fo well compofed, as not to be in the leaft ob- 
fcure ; and we may obferve in it a very fine 
imitation of Horace, though at fo great a 
diftance as hardly to be perceptible. It is 
where he fpeaks of ■ 

. The pale tribes halting in the train 

Of vice and headlefs pleafure. 

where, I believe, the Doctor has had in 
view the poena pede claudo of Horace. 

In the next paragraph he renews his in- 
vocation in lines alfo very beautiful, and, at 
the fame time, propofes his fubjeQ: in a ft'ie 
as fimple as that with which Virgil propo- 
fes his in the beginning of his Georgics, 
thus imitating both the pomp of the exor- 
dium of the one poet and the plainnefs of 
that of the other. 

His compliment to Dr Mead is finely 
turned. 
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Nor fhould I wander doubtful of my way, 
Had I the lights of that fagacious mind, 
Which taught to check the peftilential fire. 
And quell the,dreaded Python of the Nile. 

Having thus invoked the goddefs that 
preGdes over health, propofed the fubje£>, 
and complimented his patron, he enters up- 
on the fubject, and begins with warning 
thofe who have a regard to their health, to 
beware of the air of the city, the bad qua- 
lities of which he has defcribed in the ftrong- 
eft words that the Englifti .language, or, I 
think, any other affords, put together in 
numerous verfe, and moft beautiful and va- 
rious compofition, in which the nervous and 
auftere-is very judicioufiy mixed with the 
fweet and flowing. This laft is particular-* 
ly remarkable, where he recommendsf the 
country air, and the fituation of fome coun- 
try places about London. It would be too 
much to quote the whole ; and to quote 
any part of it divided from the reft, would 
be doing injuftice to the author. I fhall, 
therefore, only further add, that the matter 
in this paflage, and indeed through the 
whole work, is, as far as I am a judge, as 
excellent as the ftyle and compofition. 
Vol. III. X 
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. Nor is it in the exordium, or firft book 
only, that he has ftudied this variety of 
compofition ; but, througliout the whole 
work, he has varied and changed the form 
of expreffion more than .any author that I 
know in Englith, whether of profe or of 
verfe ; and yet his changes are fo natural, 
and fo much adapted to the fubjecl, that 
they feem to be not at all fludicd, though 
any perfon, who has experience in writing, 
muft know, that they have coft him a great 
deal of pains and ftudy. I. will give but a 
few inftances more, out of hundreds that 
might be quoted. In the fecond book, 
{peaking of the difference of food, he a- 
poftrophifes certain of his readers in this 
way, 

< " ' But ye, of fofcer clay, 
Infirm and delicate, and yewnowafte, 
With pale and bloated flnth, the tedious day. 
Avoid the ftubborn aliment, avoid 
The full repaft. Book *. t. 51. fc feqq. 

This is a very lively figure ; for it very 
much animates the ftyle, and raifes the at- 
tention of the reader. The Do&or, there- 
fore, ufes it much, but not too much, nor 
ever to fatiety. 
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Again, -{peaking of the fweet fleepbf the 
labouring man, he fayi, 

— i— (fe not ia vaift 
Invokes the geotle deity of dreams; 
His powers the mnft voluptuoufl)- diffblve 
In Toft repofc, &c. • Boole j. v. 382. 

Whete he appears to have had in view 
what Virgil' fays,' fpe&ktng of a fanner 
who pra&ifes certain things ! 

-— Neque ilium 
Flava Ceres alto necquicquam fpeSat OlyrnpO. 

Geor. lib. 1. v. 96. 

And again, fpeaking ftill of fleep, he varies 
his ftyle by- a clajfical idiom, much ufed by 
VirgU: 

■ 'i i Nor doei it nought avail 
What feafon you to drtmfy Morpheus give, 
Of the every varying circle of the day. 

Booh 3. v. 425. 

Again, fpeaking of hot weather, 

1 ' ■ Me, near the cool cafcade 
Recljn'd, or faunt'ring in the lofty grove, 
No needlcfe (light oceafion fliould engage 
To pant and fweat beneath the firey noon. 

lb. v. 370, 

Here the Do&or appears likewife to have 
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had Virgil in view, in the paffage above 
quoted, where he fays, 

Non ilia quifquam me nofte per altum 
Ire, nee a terra moneat convellere funero. 

In tliefe, and many more paflages, the 
Doctor has imitated Virgil ; and I do not 
hefitate to fay, that, in fome of them, he 
has even exceeded his original, particularly 
in one where he defcrlbcs the celeftial bo* 
dies in this manner : 

— — Te eternal fires, 
That lead thro' heaven the wand'ring year ; 

which, I think, is better than Virgil's 

— — Vos, O clariflima inundi 
Lamina, labentem coelo qui ducitis annum: 

Became •wondering is a more figni6cant e- 
pithet, denoting, in poetical language, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, than labentem, 
which expreffes no more than the gliding 
motion of the year. 

The Doctor, among other varieties, has 
that of digreffions, fome of them extremely 
beautiful : One particularly pleafes me. It 
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is that in which he defcribes the Gmplicity 
of the firft ages of the world, contrafted 
with our modern refinements. The paf- 
fage is fo fine, that, though it be long, I can- 
not help tranfcribing it. It is in the fecond 
book, where he recommends the drinking 
of water : 

No wanner caps the rural ages knew, 

None warmer fought the fires of human kind; 

Happy in temperate peace, their equal days 

Felt not th' alternate fits of fev'rifh mirth. 

And lick dejeftion ; ftill ferene and picas 'd, 

They knew no pains, but what the tender foul 

With pleafure yields to, and would ne'er forget : 

Bleft with divine immunity from ails, 

Long centuries they liv'd ; their only fate 

Was ripe old age, and rather fleep than death. 

Oh ! could thofe worthies, from the world of Gods, 

Return to vific theit degen'rate fons, 

How would tbey from the joys of modern times, 

With 4U our art and toil improv'd to pain ? 

Too happy they ! But wealth brought luxury, 

And luxury on floth begot difeafe 1 

There ia another which pleafes me ftill 
more. It is in the fame fecond book, where 
he* recommends a right ufe of wealth. The 
paffage is too long to be all tranferibed, and 
I (hall only give the reader thofe lines of 
it in which he defcribes the various miferies 
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of! lifts,, that: may be reiieved by motley, 
properly applied i 

■ — iForm'd of fueh clay as yours, - 
Thcfttk; the needy, fliiver at your gate; 
Even roodeft want may \>bjf» youvhimd unften, 
'Vho' huflTd in, patrtnt :*rrttche<ittft >tt- home. 
Is there no virgin, grae'd with ev'ry charm. 
But that which binds the mercenary vow ? " 
No youth of genius, wfcofc neglefted bloom, 
Unfoftcr'd, fickens in.. the barren Jliadc ? 
No worthy man, by Fortune's random blows, * 
Or by a heart too gen'rous and humane, 
Conftrain'd to leave "his happy natal feat, . 
And figh for wants more bitter than his onsrl 
There are, while human mifsries abound, 
A thoufand ways to wafte funerSuous wealth, 
Without one fool or flart'rer at- your board/ 
Without one hour of fictnefs or diiguft. 

The paffage is, ia every refpect, «xccc<Kng- 
]y, beautiful:; bat" what I chiefly quote it 
for is, to fliew that the author, among o- 
iher talents of a great writer, ppfleffe* the 
tender and pathetic. 

BeTides the various turns ; and figures 
which the Do'&ar gives" to his thdughts, 
there is a variety in his verfification which 
I much admire; And I praife his ftyle for 
another thing, which, though *ir be but a 
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negatire.corrnnena'atiQFV, may be .reckoned a, 
great praife i-o this ; age. What I mean is, 
that there is nothing in it like point, or af- 
fectation of wit. Io thafe .two rcfpeSs his 
cQippQCiRon is very .different from that of 
Mr Pope. For, though Mr -Pope's verifi- 
cation be very fweet and flowing, and I 
think, upon the whole* the beft rhyming 
verification ia EmgUih, there is in it an 
uaiformUy wjhicn is not pleating to my 
car ; and io his ftyle there is too much 
of the witty figure, called Astithefs ; and 
lie gives 3. quaint turn to the thought 
and expreflioQ, which is far removed from 
the noble for pi icily of aatient compofition. 
Thcfe pgctiliarifiaB in hie ftyfc aod verifi- 
cation are fo well marked, that it is not dif- 
ficult to take them off; and, accordingly, 
he has b«™ exceedingly well imitated in 
hoth by *he author of verfeg upon tobacco, 
which were published in a Magazine about 
forty year* ago, and which, I have been 
told, affeifted Mr Pope more fenfiMy than 
any thing that ever was written againft 
him; and, I think, with good reafon, as 
they fhewod the two greateft defects in his 
poetry. Now, let any man try to imitate, 
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in that manner, Dr Armftrong's ftyle and 
verification, and he wilt find, that the 
Do&or deferves the praife which I have be- 
ftowed upon Demofthenes, of not having a 
ftyle and manner liable to be parodied, or 
caricatured. 

I {hould go much too far from my prefent 
purpofe, if I were to praife all the beauties 
of this admirable poem. But, I hope, I 
have quoted enough to fhew that it par- 
ticularly excells in that beauty of ftyle of 
which I am now treating, namely, the va- 
riety of figures, and turns of exprcffion, 
concerning which I fhall only further ob- 
ferve, that, though poetry admit and re- 
quire many more of them than proi'e does *t 

* In this matter of variety, as in every thing elfe, 
there may be an excels : And I recoiled a liory which 
Seneca the rhetorician relates of one Oicus, a famous 
declnimer of his time, who was to great a lover of the 
figured ftyle, that he infilled every thing mould be «■ 
prefled in that round about way, and nothing in a plain 
and fimplc manner. Another declaimer, who was of 1 
different opinion, meeting him one day, inftead of fain- 
ting him according to the ordinary way of ave, Ofce, ae- 
cofted him with a iigured fclutario a - p e t er***, inquit, &• 
ftrc—avc, Ofce; Lib. 5. Controvert in praefat. 
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yet, even in profe, and particularly in rhe- 
torical compofttion, if this variety be not 
ftudied, I will venture to affirm, that the 
performance will not pleafe a judicious cri-. 
tic, nor even a man of good natural tafte, 
who will defiderate fomething in it, though 
perhaps he cannot tell what it is : And, how- 
ever trifling thefe obfervations may appear 
tofome, it was chiefly by a particular atten- ■ 
tion to this part of ftyle that Demofthenes, 
as we have feen, obtained the reputation of 
the gfeateft orator that ever lived. 

I have infilled the more upon this orna-* 
merit of ftyle, becaufe I think the greateft 
part of our later Englifli authors are very 
deficient in it. The ftyle of my Lord Bo- 
lingbroke is both nervous and elegant, full 
of matter and argument ; but it is not fuffi-. 
ctently varied. At firft he appears to have 
formed his tafte upon the ftyle of Seneca j ' 
for his letters on exile, which, I believe, was 
thefirftthing he wrote, are profefledly in imi- 
tation of that author. This ftyle, from its 
nature, cannot have fufficient variety: And 
it was, perhaps, for this reafon that my 
Lord grew difgufted with Seneca's /and 
Vol. 10. Z 
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without limct and began to compofe in a 
better tafte. But, though he made hia-fen- 
tences longer, fometimes, I think, too long, 
there was not variety enough in the compe- 
tition ; for he flill retained a tincture of Se- 
neca's manner, and therefore the members 
of his long fehtences are either altogether 
unconnected, or i'nartificially corine&ed, and 
not aptly inferted into one another, fo 
as to give a roundnefs and compa&nefs to 
the whole. And, in general, though my 
Lord Bolingbroke excells in the choice of 
words, he is, I think, defective in the art 
of compofition, and v for that reafou, is 
fometimes obfcure. Br Atterbury, Bifliop 
of Rochefter, a contemporary of his, com- 
pofes much better ;. his- words too are cor- 
rect and-ekgant u And, upon the whole, I 
think him the beft compofer of fermons to 
Eaglifti; but neither has he fufficient varie- 
ty of turns and figures of compofition. To 
be convinced of this, we need only com- 
pare his ftyle with that of my lord Shafif- 
bury, who, like his matter Plato, is as va- 
rious in hit compofition as he is rich and 
copious in words. — ThejQ is great force, as 
well as propriety, in the words of Dr Swift's 
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ftylc: But he likewife tJoes not dwerfify 
fufficiently the ftrucfcire of his language; 
and therefore the ftyle, in which he chiefly 
excetis, as I fhaH afterwards obfervc, is the 
fimple ftyle, where very iittle Tariety of 
competition is required. 

And here I finifh what I had to fay up- 
on the ornament of words, whether con- 
fidered as fingle, or joined together, and 
which I call the materials of composition. 
There are, I know, who will defpife the la- 
bour I have beftowed, in thus minutely dif- 
fering the feveral parts of ftyle. Thefe 
are critics, who think their genius ftands not 
in need of the affiftance of learning, and who 
like the perfons of quality, of whom Moliere 
{peaks, imderficmd every thing, without ha- 
mng learned tmy thing. But men of learning 
and raodefty know, that the greateft things, 
both in nature arid art, arife from fmall be* 
ginnitigs, and that there are elements of 
every art, and of the critical, among others, 
without the ftudy of which we «an never 
be able performers, nor even accurate j udges. 
Such men will rather think, that, inftead of 
king too minute and particular, I have not 
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explained many things fo much as I might 
and ought to have done. But, I hope, I 

have done all that I profeffed to -do in the 
heginning of this part of my work, which 
was to direct the attention of the reader to 
what is moll material in ftyle and competi- 
tion, and to point out to him the authors thai 
could inftrud him better than I am able; 
at' the fame time, laying down a me- 
thod, which will take in every thing be- 
longing to (he art, ranged in its proper 
order. 
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CHAP. X. 



M apology for the Jiyle of the Author.—* 
The three general characters of Jlylc: The 
fvmple, the highly ornamented, and the 
middle between thefe two, — Nature andu/e 
of the Jtmple fiyle.—Lyjias, the firft tub* 
Brought this fiyle to perfection.— Menan- 
der, and his Tranflator, Terence, are per- 
jeEl models of it. — Among the moderns, 
Dean Swift, in his Gulliver's Travels, hat 
excelled in it. 



THere is an obje&ion which will natu- 
rally occur 10 every reader,'that, if the 
ftudy of the minute things fcelonging to 
composition be fo ufeful as I would make 
it, and fo conducive to the forming a ftyle 
of elegance and ornament} how comes it 
that my own ftyle is fo plain and unadorn- 
ed, 'without that variety of compofirion 
which I admire arid praife Ifo much in o* 
ther authors ? 
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To this I anfwer, that, as I faid in the 
beginning of this volume, genius, as well 
as knowledge of the rules, is neceflary for 
excelling in every art. Though, therefore, 
I may he defective in genius, (for pains and 
labour fliould not be wanting in any thing 
that a man prefents to the public), it ought 
not to difcredit my rules, which may be 
very ufeful to others, though I cannot give 
an example of them myfelf. For I may, as 
Horace fays, ferve the purpofe of a whet- 
ftone, and fharpen the wits of other men, 
exfors ipfe fecandi. 2dfy f I fay, that, in a 
work like this, not of the rhetorical or poe- 
tical kind, whieh is not intended to move 
or excite pafEon, or even to perfuade with- 
out inftruSing, ' a ftyle much figured or 
ornamented would be improper. Order 
and method in the matter, and plainncfs and 
pWpicuity in the di&ion, are the chief 
beauties of fuch a work. Variety, how- 
ever* in the ftyle, to a certain degree, it will 
admit ; and this I have fo far ftudied, as to 
endeavour to avoid a tirefome faraenefs in 
the compofition. I hope likewife, that I 
have fo far profited by ftudying thofe chafte 
tad correct models of antiquity, upon which 
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I have formed my tafte, as to have avoided 
a fault in writing, which, at the lame time 
that it gives much trouble to the author, is 
perhaps, of all others, the moft offenfive 
to a judicious reader; I mean labouring much. 
to write ill* For it often happens, that 
writing in bad tafte cofts much more trou- 
ble than writing well. This odious affec- 
tation, I truft, I have avoided, by not aim- 
ing at too much ornament. At the fame 
time, I am far from denying, that there, 
might have been more of variety and orna- 
ment, even in fuch. a didactic work as this, 
and without any impropriety. For there is 
another advantage, at Ieaft I reckon it fo, 
of propofing to yourfelf the beft patterns of 
imitation, that you cannot be over fond of 
your own productions : Whereas, if your 
ftandard of perfection be an inferior' one, 
you may, with genius dnd application, get 
beyond it, and fo imagine that you haver 
attained to a Height of perfection, that no 
man before you ever reached. But, if the? 
great antient models are your ftandard, 
your vanity will be conftantly mortified, by 
obferving how much you fall ihort of them ; 
and you will difcover that, what the wp~. 
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deft Virgil faid of his imitations of Homer, 
is true of the imitation of all the great au- 
thors of antiquity, * That it is more eafy to 

* take the club from Hercules, than a line 

• from Homer.' If, therefore, the reader 
would fee a ftyle of criticifm more orna- 
mented, I muft refer him to the Halicar- 
nafiian's critical works, where he will find as 
much variety and ornament as, I think, are 
compatible with that accurate fcience which, 
at the fame time, is to be found in thofc 
works. Gcero's books upon the rhetorical art 
mayalfo be recommended for the ornaments 
of ftyle; and indeed, in my judgment, they 
are ornamented in a better tafte than bis 
orations. But, as he was rffore an orator 
than a philofopher, or man of fcience of 
any kind, and had never prattifed teaching, 
as the Halicarnaffian did, we cannot expe# 
in him the fame accuracy of fcience ; though 
neither is that wanting. But he was co 
more than a fcholar of the Greek mailers; 
and, I am forry to fay it, not a grateful 
one *. But, to return to our fubjecT:. 

* I am really provoked at tie contempt with whicK'- 
cero-ibmetimei'fpwrks of tire Qneju, from vbom, ^ 
eoniifles himfelf, he learned all his philofophy; towhick 
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In the preceeding chapters, I have treated 
of the various forms and figures that words 
aflume, whether fingle or in competi- 
tion. Thefe may be laid to be the mate- 
is he fays, he owed his reputation in oratory; for he boafts, 
that he proceeded an orator, not out of the (hops of rheto- 
ricians, but from the walks of the academy, ' Sc noii ex 
' ihetonim officials, fed ex academiae fpatiis, oratorem 
' eititifle;' Orator, ad M. Brut. c. 1 1. And, in the rheto- 
rical art itfelf, it is a well known fait, that he owed his 
chief improvement to Molo, a Greek rhetorician, under 
whom he pracrifed, both at Rome, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him twice, and alfo at Rhodes, to which 
place it appears he went on purpofe, in order to be In- 
ftruficd by Molo, who was of. that ifland. By his leffons 
he was corrected of a bad manner, which he had acquired in 
me Latin fchools of declamation, and returned from his 
travels to Rome,, changed, as it were, into a new man, 
as be tells us himfelf in his book De clar. Orator, which 
he has inferi'bed to Brutus. But, not with (landing all 
thefe obligations he had to the Greeks, he calls them by 
the diminutive name of Graecvli ; fpeaks of them as an 
idle prating people, otiofi et loquacti', Lib. i. de Oratore, 
CM. He f; iys, that, though they are intpti more than 
any other people, yet they have not a name for the thing ; 
for he even prefers the Latin language to the Greek, 
is more rich and copious ; Lib. i. de Fin. c. 3. And 
the genius of his country-men, he fays, excelled that' of 
another nations; Lib. i. de Oratore, c. 4. inf.ru. And, 
ia another place, he lays, that they had either invented 

Vol. III. A a 
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rials of which ftyle is made ; and, ac- 
cording as thefe materials are ufed, ftyls 
takes different colours* as I call them, by 
which it is denominated fuch or fiich a kind 
of ftyle; fimjde, fbr example, or oroa- 
mented—hiftorical, rhetorical, or didactic ; 
and it is of thefe colour* of ftyle that I ara 
now to treat. 

What we call ftyle* being, as I have faM, 
fomething different from plain grammatical 
fpeech, and more or lets ornamented, the 
firft and moft natural divifion of it is taken 
from the greater or lefs degree of orna- 
ment bellowed upon it. And, as every 
thing in which quantity is confidered is 
lead, or greateft, or middle and betwixt 
the two, fo it is with ftyle ; that which it 
leaft ornamented we call the Simple fiyk\ 

eve^thinghetter than the Greeks, pr improved whaukr 
bad received from the Grceks ; Tufc Quacft, LiU i. c. 
I. But Cicero was very vain; and the vanity of tfct 
mdiyidiml, as I hxvc eliewherc obfervod, aatoraUy goes 
to the nation ; for every thing belonging to a va» ma 
iniift needs be excellent of the hind. And, what it worfl 
4f alii vanity very often acquit* itftQf oS every obli- 
gation of gratitude, receiving all good office, tot 
as favosrs, but 83 <W// paid to extraordinary merit 
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mat which is moft, we call the Mgb ftyk; and 
that which is betwixt the two, is the JWi/tffc 
fiyk\ and thefc make the three general co- 
lours, or characters, as they are commonly 
called, of ftyle *. 

The firft kind is fo little ornamented, that 
it appears not to be ornamented at all, and 
to be no better than common fpeech ; for 
it has no ambitious ornaments, as they may 
be called, nothing prominent, or, as if were, 
flicking out; and what Petronius Arbiter 
fays of a good ftyle, will, in a particular 
manner, apply to. this, when it is brought to 
perfeftion— * naturali pulchritudine exfur- 
' git f.' This is fo true, that a man, not 
leaped «> the critical art, or who has not 
formed a tafte by much reading and obser- 
vation, will be apt to think, that all is na- 
ture in this ftyle, and no art at all. But, 
when he com.es to try to imitate it, he 

* This if the way that the Halicajnaflian hai pro- > 
neded m ctefidering fiyk— Jiix^ttnc *«■ »•(» '« ( r t n( 

mi ptx«%v nrmt — »i;i »f, Jumtdtk fir A|M»rt Wf 1 cap, 33, 
t Setyrjf. in ir-itie. 
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will find that whit-, what Horace lays is 
true,. . ..■...-., ,■ ^ 

- - Sadat mnltptn, fruftragne laborat 
Aultu idem.— 

The Halicarnaffian tells tis *, that all the 
hiftorians of Greece, before Herodotus 
who firft ornamented hiftory, wrote in this 
ftyle t ; all the antient philofophers too of 
Greece, who wrote upon fubje&s of natural 
philofophy ; and the whole Socratic fchool, 
Plato only excepted who firft ornamented 
philofophy, as Herodotus had done hiftory ; 
the antient orators too v astheHalicarnafliaa 
fays, fpoke and wrote in this character of 
ftyle X ; and the fame, no doubt, was the 

* II(;y rr.t tu'*T*ff in AiifisrH'IVf, <:3j>. 7- et ^ c Thll- 

cyd. cap. 23. 

■]- Such were Hceataeus, Hellanicus, and others, who 
wrote what the Halicarnaffian calls Gsnealdgical ad 
Topical Htfiorics. Jofephus, in his firft book againflA- 
pion, c. 22. has preferred to us ferae patfages from He- 
cataeus, hj which the learned reader will judge of the 
Simplicity of his. ftyle. And there is a fragment of Hella- 
nicus preferred, but I cannot , reccJlecJ in' what author, 
which is ftill more Ample, ■ 

J See Cicero, de Clar. orator, c. 7. where he gives us 

a hiftory of the progrefs of eloquence hi Greece, 
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ftyle of the firft orators of Rome, after 
fpeaking became an art in that city, which, 
as Cicero informs us, did not happen till 
about the time of Ennius the poet, who 
praifes one M. Cornelius Cethegus as a good 
fpeaker*. In the more antient times, both 
of Greece and Rome, 

Cam neque muianim fcopulos quifquaro fuperarat, 
Nee did! ftudisfus erat 

as old Ennius fays, there was no doubt a 
great deal of fpeaking, as it was in that 
way that all public affairs were conducted 
in both nations ; but it was only in later 
times that it became an art ; fo that, till 
then, the orators could not properly be faid 
tofpeafc in any jiyle* but only to deliver' 
their fentiments in a rude artlefs manner. 

This fimple ftyle was brought to perfec- 
tion, as the Halicarnaffian fays f» by Ly- 
ttas the Athenian orator; and, indeed, what 
remains of him well juftifies the praife 
which this critic has bellowed upon him, 

'Cicero, Ride. 15, : 
\Ubijk}ra t 
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Jn the narrative particularly he is admi- 
rable ; and it is to that part of an oration 
that this, ftyle is mod Suitable. For If a 
narrative is much ornamented, it has not 
the appearance of truth, but of a tale, de- 
figned either to impofe upon the hearer, or 
to make an oftentatious ftiew of the au- 
thor's genius. Hence it comes, that the 
narrative of Homer is more credible than 
that of Virgil, not only becaufe it is more 
circumftantial, which alfo gives a great air 
of truth to a ftory, but becaufe it is kfs or- 
namented. 

Dcmoflhenes, as he had all the great ta- 
lents of an orator, fo he pqflefled this facul- 
ty, among others, of writing moft Cmply, 
and, without the leaft appearance of art, 
though he was matter of every art belong- 
ing to the profeflion. Indeed, I was never 
thoroughly convinced of his being ip per- 
fect in the art, till I came to read the nar- 
ratives of fome of his orations in private 
caufes, particularly one quoted by the Hali- 
carnaffian, from his oration againft Conon, 
which is fo much in the ftyle of JUy fia», 
{hat, as this critic lays, if it were not for 
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the title and mfcription, it would be impof- 
fible to fay, whether it belonged to LyfiaS 
or Demofthenes ; for the words* as well as 
the competition, are all plain and firnple, 
without trope or figure, or afcititious orna- 
ment of any kind. And it is full of the « 
Hma t or ct'htCy which is the chief ornament 
of this kind of ftyle, and is more perfuafive, 
at leaft among the people, both in narrative 
and argument, than any thing elfe belong- 
ing to ftyle, becaufe it touches the heart 
more *. 

Among the moft perfect models of thii 
kind of ftyle were the authors of the new 
comedy in Athens, particularly Menander. 
His comedies are now unfortunately loft j 
but in Terence we have excellent imitations 
of them, or rather tranflations ; for the Ro- 
mans, when they firft began to write, ftuck 
fo clofe to the Greek originals, that they 
trauflated them. And Donatus, the com- 
mentator upon Terence, tells us, that Te- 
rence would have valued himfelf lefs upon 

• Dtonyf. the HalittnuffitA «(l 1 it Omfmitnlt JWtrr*- 
ti(, c. 12. and 13. 
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writing a comedy of his own, than upon 
tranflating from the Greek. The ftyle of 
Terence is, in good Latinity, called punt 
fermo. Thus Julius Caefar, in his verfes up- 
on Terence *, calls • him puri fermonis a- 
matqr; and Terence himfelf, in the pro- 
logue to the HeautontimorumenoS) calls the 
ftyle of that comedy pura oratto. It is cal- 
led, I think, with propriety enough, pure, 
as not being difcoloured, or, as it were, 
troubled with tropes and 6gures, but alto- 
gether Ample and of one colour. For 
though, in every good ftyle, there fhould 
be one colour predominant, there is in other 
ftyles a mixture to a certain degree. For 
example, though the general colour of the 
ftyle of Homer be the high heroic, yet, in 
many paftages, where the fubjecl: requires 
it, the ftyle is perfectly fimple, as fimple 
as that of Terence's comedies. And it is a 
fault in Virgil's Eneid, that there is little 
or no variety of ftyle, all of it having more 
or lefs of the heroic fwell. In fuch works, 
a poet muft know how to vary properly the 
colour of his ftyle : 

. * S« SoetMuils's Lift of Tereacew ' 
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Dcfcrlptas ferrare vices, operumque cotores 
Cur ego, fi nequeo ignoroque, poeta falutpr i 

Whereas, in tbe comedy of Terence, the 
ftyle is all of the feme colour, that is, per- 
fectly fimple, without any tumor or fwell ; 
or, if there be any thing of that kind upon 
any particular occafion, it is noted as fome- 
thing extraordinary. As when Chremes, 
in the HeautontimorumenQS) being extreme- 
ly provoked againfl; his fon for his diforder- 
ly life, accofts him in this way : 

Non fi ei capite fis meo 

Uatus, item ut aiunt Minervam cflb ex Jove, ea can- 
fa magis, 
Patiar, Clitipho, flagitiis tuis me infamem fieri; 

Aft t. fc. 4. 

Which makes Horace fay, 

Iuterdum tamen etvocem comoedia tollit, 
Jratufqne Chremes tumido delitigat oce *. 

* The diction of Terence was, I believe, as pun as 
that of Menander ; and, indeed, it appears to me, that 
there can be nothing purer. But his fable, and the tex- 
ture of his pieces, was not near fo pure. For he tells us, 
in more than one place, Pro!, rfndr. el Pro/. Huaalontim. 
that his adverfjtrieE, aecufed him of ccntamjnaliaghh fable;, 
that is, of joining two Greek fables together, and in that 
way, as they laid, making one bad Latin piece out of two 
Creek ones. And Donates has obferved, in his Com. on thej 

Vol. Ill, B b, 
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To diftinguith this ftyle from the low 
and the vulgar is a matter of pretty nice 
judgment; for that is the extreme which it 
borders upon ; and we fee from Terence'* 
prologue to the Phormio, that his pieces 
were faid, by hfc adyerfarjes, tp be written 



Amlrian, that , bend es one young mar , Pamphilus, and his 
fiave.Davui, there is another young man, viz. Gtartniu, in- 
troduced, and another Cave, Byrrbia, who are not to be 
found in the Andrian of Menander ; In Andr. */!■ l.fi. i. 
And, in general, we may obierve, that, in all Terence's 
comedies, there is fomething of a double plot ; for there 
are coromouly two young men, two fathers, two mif- 
trefTes, and two cunning Haves. Terence, in thofc pro- 
logues I have quoted, docs not deny- the charge, and only 
juftifies hirafelf by the example of the Comic poets be- 
fore him, filch a? Plautus and Caecilius. And the troth 
appears to have been, that fo perfed a fimplicity as that 
of Menander's pieces, would not have pleafed the tafte of 
the Romans of that time, which was little better than 
barbarous ; for the tafte of all barbarous nations delights 
much more in variety than in fimptitity and uniformity. 
Thus we fee what a Tariety there is in the Gothic archi- 
tefture : not a gats, not a window, hardly ft, capital of a 
pillar, ornamented like another ; and it was the fame in 
the writing art. .Before Shakefpeare's dine, there was a 
tragedy called Caritbtfet, which bore in its title To be / 
weft lamentabfe trogedf.fullof excellent mhtt,- and in Sbate- 
fpeare's own tragedies, there Is not wanting mirth fnf- 
■ficient,butnotaIways>Ka/feff,whetheritwerehijo«ntafle, 
'or only compliance with' the barbarous tafte of his time. 
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tout pratime ttjkriptura levi, that is, in a 
ftyle too fimple, and too little railed. But 
not only the learned critic, but even a maa 
Of good natural taftc, .will perceive the dif- 
fcreoce; . And, however eafy it may feem 
to imitate fuch a ftyle, any one who tries it 
Will find, that it is true what Horace fays, 

> Sttdet multuraj fruftraque laboret 
An fas idem. .. ■ 

And, indeed., jtake the ftyle of Terence al- 
together, the expr,euW of characters and - 
masuera in it,, aa well as the elegance and 
wonderfui fimplicity, I do not know but it 
is sspte difficult to imitate than even the 
ftyle of Homer. 

The author, in Englifli, that has excelled 
the anoft in .this ftyle is Dr Swift, in his 
.Gidlifucr 1 's Traveis; of which the narrative 
is wonderfully plain and Ample, minute 
likawifc, and circumftaottal, fo much, as to 
be difgufting to a leader without tafte or 
judgmept, and <he character of an EngWh 
Jailor is finely kept -up in it. la fliort, it has 
wety virtue "belonging to this ftyle j and 
I will wfiueetoiay, -that thofe mooftrous 
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lies fo narrated, have more the air of proba- 
bility than many a true ftory unfkilfully 
told. And, accordingly, I have been in- 
formed, that they impofed upon many when 
they were firft publilhed. The voyage to 
Lilliput, in my judgment, is the fineft of ! 
them all, efpecially in what relates to the 
politics of that kingdom, and the ftate of par- 
ties there. -The debate in the King's council, j 
concerning Gulliver, is a mauer-piece; and 
the original papers it contains, of which he 1 
fays he was fo lucky as to get copies, give i 
it an air of probability that is really won- ; 
derful. When we add to all this, the hid- 
den fatire which it contains, and the grave 
ridicule that runs through the whole of it, 
the moft exquifite of all ridicule, I think I 
do not go too far when I pronounce it the 
moft. perfect work of the kind, antient or 
modern, that is to be found. For, as to 
£ucian's true hiftory, which is the only an- 
tient work of the kind that has come down 
to us, it has nothing to recommend it, ex- 
cept the imitation of the grave ftyle of the 
antient hiftorians, fiich as Herodotus ; but 
it wants the fatire and exquifite ridicule that 
is to be found in the Dean's work. 
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This plain ftylc is not, as I have obferved 
clfcwhere, much ufed in our profe compofi- 
(1008, and is altogether out of fafliion in 
our verfe. But it was not fo in the days 
of Milton, as I have already fhcwn, by 
examples from him, and fhall fliew, by 
examples from others of our antient poets, 
when I come to fpeak of the ftyle of 
poetry. ' 
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Of tkcmammUdjlyWxSbu AviMuto 
. wo iiufr, «« «j««r« and tie fmi.-*- 

Oflhcfrfi kmd is tbefyk ofThutjjUtt, 
. —Oiaralicr'ftbatfjU.—OfthefyU^ 

Salhift. 

FTiHE oppofite ftyle to the fimple is that 
X which is highly ornamented, and I di- 
vide it into two kinds ; for the ornaments 
are either of the grave and fevere kind, or 
of the gay and florid. Of the firft fort k 
the ftyle of Thucydides, the moft extraordi- 
nary, perhaps, that is to he found ; and, as 
the Halicarnaflian fays, the firft and laft of 
the kind ; for at the time the Halicarnaffiaii 
wrote, no other hiftorian had attempted to 
imitate him, nor any orator, except in part*. 
And, fince the days of the Halicamaffian, 

• De TflUCyilide judicium, c. 5s. et I J. 
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fort, IMiete, have otuJorftond hid) but 
none fei him up at a model Of imitation, 
The Angularity of his ftyle it not & muck la 
the choiM of words, Whichi however, Wei» 
many of them obfolete tad unufunl, evert 
at the time he wrote, aft in the compofitiort , 
which is (b varied By every figure of 
conftru&ion and arrangement, ihiny more 
thaa the grammarians have found names 
for, that he may be fakl to Have rung ail the 
changes pofflble upon words. His ferJe 
in the namtive part of his hiftory is, I 
think, plain enough ; but, in his fpsech« t 
the fentencis and arguments afe often S> 
crouded and complicated together, as to be 
a perfect fiddle. His numbers are auftere, 
and often harih and Uncouth, cheating the 
ear by abrupt claufules. But, though his 
ftfle be thus lingular, and more a mrtde 
ftyle, as I may call it, than any that I know 
in profe, yet it is ftiil profe, and not poetry J 
Mr can we deny that it is the ftyle of hiftb^ 
ty, though of an extraordinary kind ; fop 
S>e narrative is altogether hrftorical, w'rthx 
on being loaded with epithets, or adorned 
with poetical defcriptions, which is general' 
ly the tafe of our ttodern biftories ; nb.r; 
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does it attempt, in any way; to excite the 
paffiong of the reader, or to inftrud him 
by reflections on events or the characters 
of men. And as to the fpeeches, all wc can 
fay of them is, that the rhetoric of them Is 
of an extraordinary kind, and that we could 
have wiihed the fame fenfe to have been de- 
livered in plain words, 

Salluft, the Roman hiftorian, is common- 
ly reckoned an imitator, of Thucydides; and 
no doubt he had read and ftudied him, 
for fome of the beft fentences in his book 
are taken from him. And his ftyle, fo far 
as concerns the choice of words, referable 
that of.Thucydides ; for he ufes antiquated 
words, and common words in an unufual 
fenfe. But his competition is very diffe- 
rent ; for Thucydides compofea in long pe- 
riods, very often too long, and fometimes 
much involved and implicated, fo as to be 
exceedingly obfeure ; then his compoiition 
is all connected, both the periods, and toe 
feveral members of periods.' On the <>- 
ther hand,. Salluft writes in fhort fentences, 
abundantly clear and pcrfpicuoua, but urn 
conne^ed witb one another, and the differ 
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rent parts of the fame fentence Hkewife 
without connexion ; fo that his compofi- 
tion is gaping and disjointed, and, in fome 
places, hardly deferves the name of com po- 
rtion. Nor is there any author, that I 
know, that abounds fo much in a figure, 
well known among the grammarians under 
ihen&meafJJjindcton. He is the firft, as far 
as I know, Greek or Roman, who affected 
this character of ftylc. We fee the authors be- 
fore him ufing the figure above-mentioned 
upon occafions ; but a whole hiftory, or 
any other work, written all in that ftyle, 
was a thing unknown before his time. ' For 
it is not- in his fpeeches only that he ufes 
this figure fo much,' but in his narrative, 
his reflections, and characters, with which 
he abounds ; fo that there is wanting - in 
Salluft that diverfity of cornpofition which 
we ohferVe iu Thucydides, whofe ftyle in 
his narrative is exceedingly different from 
what it is in his fpecches. As to characters 
and reflections, Thucydides does not deal in 
them ; for that was fomething new with re- 
fpect to the matter, which Salluft appears firft 
fo have introduced into hiftory. Before hi& 
VPVlU,.. Cs .. 
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time, this fpecies of writing confined itfelf 
to the narrating of fefts, leaving $$ Reader 
to form hii own reflections upQathein, f* 
■well as to judge from them, oJf the charac- 
ters of men, 

This cenfure of SaUuft's ftyle will, I 
know, be thought by many too fevere : It 
may not, therefore* be improper to fupport 
my judgment by examples, which will 
ihew, that, in all the four parts of his work 
above-mentioned, and which comprehend 
the whole of it, viz. the- narrative, the re- 
flections, characters, and fpeechea. thfe fame 
incoherent and disjointed ftyle, the fame 
fatid without limf, is to be fottad- 

In the introduction to his hjftory of Ca- 
taline/s confpiracy, fpeaking of the Romans 
in the earlieft tinges of the commonveahfa, 
fee fays*. ' Romani, domi militiaeqae inteati, 

* feftinare, parare, alius a)iuna hortari, ho- 
*■ ftibus obviam ire, Hbertatem, patriam, 
1 parentefque armis tegere.* In the Tame 
introduction, fpeaking of his countrymen 
in, later times, he fays, ' Igitur ex divitiis 

• jqventutem luxuria atque avaritia cum 
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• fuperbia invafefe | raptrtf, confumere j fua 
f parvi pcndere, atlcna eupere ; pudoremi 
4 pudicitfam* ditfina atque humana promif- 
1 cua, nihil penfi atque moderati habere/ 
In the defcrlption of a battle, which Jugur- „ 
tha fought with MetelluS, he writes thus : 

' Numidae alii poftretnos caedere ; pars a 
' iiniftra ac dextera tentare; infenii adeffe 
1 atque inflare ; omnibus Iocis Romanorum 
' online* coriturbare ;* c. 50. de bello Jug. 
And again, in his account of the fame ac- 
tion, ' Cftetcrum facies totius negotii varia, 

* iucerta, fbeda atque inifcrabilis ; dtfperii 
' a fuia para qedere, alii infequi ; neque fig- 
' »a, neque Ordines obfervare ; ubi quem- 
' que periculura ceperat* ibi refiftere ac 
4 propulfare ; anna, tela, equi, viri, hoftes, 
' civei pcrmixti j nihil confiHo* neque im- 
' perio agi j fors omnia regere ;' c. 51. 
Thcfe'may fuffice for fpecimens of his nar- 
rative ftylc. In his reflections, or what may 
be called the philofophy of his hiftory, the 
ftyle is of the fame kind. * Avaritia 6deffl, 
' probitatem, caeterafque artis bonas fubver- 
1 tit; pro his fuperbiam, crudelitatem, deos 
' negligere, omnia venalia habere edocuit. 
' Ambitio multos mortales falfos fieri fube- 
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* git j aliud claufum in pe&ore, aliud in 

* lingua promptum habere ;. auricitias ini- 

* illicit iafque non ex re, fed ex commotio 

* aeftumare; magifque vultum, quam inge- 

* nium bonum habere;* Bell. Cat. c, id, 
His chara&ers are as . deficient in copula- 
tives as either his narrative or his reflections. 
For proof of this I need go no farther than 
the character of Cataline, in the beginning 
of hishiftoryofthatconfpiracy: *Corpuspa- 

* tiens inediae, vigiliae, algoris, fupra quam 

* cuique credibile eft. Animus audax, fuhdo* 

* his, varitis, cujiis rei libet fimulator ac difli- 
*- mutator; alieni appetens, fui profufus; 
*■ ardens in cupiditatibus; fatis loquentiae, 
' fapientiae.parum. Vaftus animus, immo- 

* derata, incredibilia, nimis alta iemper cu- 

* piebat ;* c. 5. In his characters of Caefar and 
Cato, he has joined to this ihort and disjoint- 
ed compdfition a firing of antithefes : *Gefar 

* beneficiis ac munificentia magnus habeba* 
*■ tux; integritate vitae Cato. Hie manfue- 

* tudine et mifericordia clarus fad>us ; huic 
' feveritas dignitatem addiderat. Cafar 
1 dando, fublevando, ignofcendo ; Cato ni- 

* nil largiundo gloriam adeptas ; in altera 

* "miferis perfugium, in alterp raalis pcrni- 
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* cies ; illius facilitas, hujus conftahtia lau- 
4 dabatur ;* c. 54. 

The rhetorical ftyle leaft of all admits of 
this gaping compofition, becaufe it demands 
a flow, and a roundnefs, proper to fill the 
ears of the people. Yet Salluft is the fame 
in his fpeeches, or very little different from 
what he is in the other parts of his work. 
What orator of Greece or Rome, that had 
any reputation, ever began an oration to 
the people in the manner that Salluft makes 
Memmius the tribune begin his : * Multa 
' dehortantur a vobis, Quirites, ni ftudium, 
' reipublicae omnia fuperet ; opes fadionis, 
' veftra patientia, jus nullum ; ac maxume 
' quod innocentiae plus periculi, quam ho- 

• noris eft ;* de Bell. Jug. c. 31. If he had 
not put this ftyle into the mouth of Mem- 
mius, who, he tells us, at that time was a 
great and powerful orator, I fhould have 
thought that what he makes Marius fay to 
the people was an attempt to imitate his 
rude and incompofed manner of fpeaking ; 
for he was intirely unlearned, and a pro- 
feffed defpifer of the Greek arts. He makes 
him ipeak thus;: * Non font compofita ver- 
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* ba mea ; parum id facto ; ipfa fe virtus 

* fatis oftendit; ill is artificio opus eft, uti 

* turpia facia oratione tegant : N eque linens 

* Graecas didici ; parnm placebat cas diicere, 

* quippe quae ad virtutem do&oribus nihil 
' profuerunt. At ilia multo optuma reipubli- 

* cae dodus fum ; hoftem ferire, praefidk 

* agitare ; nihil metuere, nifi turpem fa* 
1 mam ; hyemem et xftatem juxta pati ; hu- 

* mi requiefcere ; eodem tempore inopiam et 
1 laborem tolerare ;* c. 85. But it ia evident 
that the ftyle of this fpeech, no lefs than of 
every other fpeech in the book* is intirely 
his own. 

Not only in the fpeeches, but in every 
part of an hiftorical work, fuch a bounding 
hopping compofition is unfuitable: Firf, 
becaufe it has no fweetnefs or flow ; and, 
fecondly^ becaufe it has no gravity or dig- 
nity, fuch as the hiftorical ftyle requires : 
Nor do I know any kind of writing that it 
is fit for ( except the epiftolary, which ought 
to have, the air of being unpremeditated) 
without ftudy of compofition or ornament 
of any kind. Salluft has preferred to us an 
original letter of Lentulus, one of Gata- 
liue's affociatcs, written in that manner. 
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It was addretfed to Cataline, and is io theft; 
words : ( Quis fim, ex eo quem ad te mifi 
4 cognosces; fac cogites in quanta calamitate, 
( fis, et memiaeris te virum ; confideres 
' quid tuae rariones poftutent : Auxilium 
' petas ah omnibus, etiam ab infimis ;* de 
Bell. Cat, 43. This is a very proper ftyle 
for a letter ; hut* I think, very improper for 
a hiftory ; nor is it juftifiable by any good 
authority, - For*, except Salluft and Taci- 
tus, no antient hiftorian has ufed it ; nor, 
orator or. poet, except upon particular 
occafiona, But, though I be thus fevere, 
upon the ftyle of Salluft,. it muft not be 
imagined that I think meanly of him as an 
hiftorian ; tor I efteeni his matter as much 
as I blame his ftyle. His narrative, though, 
I think, ill compofed, is clear and diftintt ; 
his reflections are fenfible and judicious, 
particularly thofe upon the ftate of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, and. the manners of 
that people. For, as to hts.'philofophy, I 
think it is. no better than common place ; 
and, though it had been better, I think it 
might have heen fpared. Hia fpceches ar^ 
io lay judgment, by £ar. *h£.,.beft, part of 
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the work; and there are more fplcndid fen- 
teoces to be picked from them than from 
thofe of any hiftorian or orator that I know. 
Julius Csefar's fpeech in the fenate, upon 
the fubje£t of the punifliment to be inflicted 
on the confpirators, is a mafter-piece ; nor 
do I know any thing of the kind, antient 
or modern, in which there are arguments 
more plaufible, or fentences of greater 
weight and gravity. And, though the com- 
pofition be clearly his own, and not that of 
Csefar, I am perfuaded the matter is from 
Oeiar. Thus much, at leaft, we arefure 
of, from Cicero's fpeech on the fame occa- 
fion, that what he makes Julius fay of a fu- 
ture ftate, was actually faid by him. 

This opinion of Salluft, and the diffe- 
rence I make betwixt his fpeeches and the 
reft of his hiftory, appears to have been the 
judgment of the critics of his own time, at 
jeaft, of the next age ; for fo I underftand 
a paffage in Seneca the rhetorician's decla- 
mations, Lib. 3. in praefatione, where, fpeak- 
ing of the different talents of men, he fay?, 
* Virgil's happy genius forfook him in profc, 
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* Gcero*$ eloquence deferted him in verfe ;* 
then he adds, * Orationes Salluftii in hono- 
*reni hiftoriarum leguntur:' Thefenfeof 
which words I take to be; that it was 
chiefly his orations which did honour td 
his hiitory; 
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Of tbejtyk of Tacitus— That fyle aeitfi&rtd j 
by many as a model— Not an original fjh 
but an imitation of Sallujl. — General oh- 
fervations upon it — Particular examples j 
' — Of his unconnected compofition — Of a- j 
brupt and harfh — Of obfcure brevity— Of 
affeclation in the cxprejfion, and obfcuritj 
thence arifing — Compared in this refpett J 
•with Julius ~&ejhr. — Poetical; diclwn of 
Tacitus — Poetical defcription — Quaintneft 
and affeelation of fmartnefs. — Prnife of i 
Tacitus as to his matter — Some things aU . 
Jo in his Jlyle commendable. — Effecl that 
the imitation of him has had upon the - ; 
Jlyle of modern •writers. — The beft imita* 
iion of, him is in Mr Mallet's Life of , 
Chancellor Bacon. 

THE next author I fhall mention, re- 
markable for the kind of ftyle of 
which I am now fpeaking, is Tacitus, an 
author of fo high reputation at prefent, that 
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I have thought, proper to beftow an inure 
chapter ,uf>QO Wna- Nq body jeyflr tfc©V«ftt 
of fetting jbim wfq* a ??o4^ of fty^» till 
Juftus tipfius taought hj& info fafliion, 
and, by imitating him, wrote a #yle very 
different i$om that of 4he other fchplars of 
the age, and different .even from ,what he 
himfelf wrote in his younger days. From 
that tjme Tacitus has ; beca the -model of 
the French writers, as piany of them as had 
learnkjg -enough Co under-ftand him, and of 
a great many Britifh, who have imitated 
him either directly from the original, or at 
fecond-haad from the French. What 1 fhall 
fay, therefore, of iiis ftyle .will not, I know, 
pleafe the many; but for them, as I have 
more than .once faid, J do not write.' 

Tacitus himfelf was no original} though 
the contrary is generally believed ; for he 
plainly .imitates, the author lad mentioned, 
Salluft. This is evident, not only /com 
particular obfoletfe words and pnrafes, which 
he has borrowed from Salluft, as. has been 
obferved by. the commentators, but from 
the general .colour and complexion of his 
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ftylc *. And, indeed, there was at that 
time no other hiftorian, either Greek or La- 
tin, who had written in that ftyle ; for, as 
I obferved before, the competition of Thu-; 
cydides, though affecting the fame charac- 
ter of ftyle, is very different from that of 
Salluft, or his imitator Tacitus. 

Befides this imitation of Salluft} there is 
in Tacitus a great tincture of the ftyle of 
the fchools of declamation, the fafbionable 



• I will give two or three example* of this.— Erery 
body who has ftudied Salluft knows, that the ftyle in 
which . he defcribes characters is remarkable « Here is 
one from Tacitus, which is plainly an imitation of that 
manner. It is the character of Sejanui: •CarpusiUiU- 

* borum tolerans; animus audax, fui obtegtns, in alios 
« criminator ; juzta adulatio et fuperbia ; palam compc 

* fitus pudor ; intut fnmma apifcendi libido;' Ann- Lih. 
It. c. i- The character of Galba is given In the fame 
manner by antithesis: ' Pecuniae alienae non appeccus, 

* fuae parcus, publicae avarus;' Hift. Lib. i. c. 49. H |S 
descriptions -too are often in the ftyle of Salluft, chat is. 
in fmgle unconnected words, as in the defcriptiou of tie 
rout of an army : ' Non arma, non ordo, non conditio; 
' fed pecorum modo, trahi, occidi, capi;' Ann. Lib- i- c. 
35. In the fame manner Salluft defcribes the fame 
thing; * SequJ, fngere, occidi, eapi, equi, Tin, adflidij 
B. Jug. c. lot. 
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ftyle, as I fliall afterwards obferve, of that 
age ; and it is from thence chiefly that the 
differences to be obferved betwixt his ftyle 
and that of Salluft, in whofe time the de- 
clamatory ftyle was not fo much in fafhion, 
arife.' * , 

There is one fault in the flyle of Tacitus 
which is .obvious, and will ftrike every man 
of fenfe, though he have not ftudied the 
rules of writing. It is this, that he draws 
our attention too much to his ftyle. This is 
fo true, that I will venture to affirm, that a 
man who had only ftudied the great antient 
mafter8 of compofition, fuch as Demofthe- 
nes, Cicero, Julius Caefar, or any' other 
who has written in a plain natural manner, 
would at firft, when he came to the reading 
of Tacitus, be employed almoft intirely a- 
bout the words, wondering at the ftrange- 
nefsofthe compofition, fo different from 
what he had been aacuftomed to, or, per- 
haps, admiring and falling in love with it, 
as Lipfius did. 

Now, the greateft praife, in my opinion, 
that can be beftowed upon any ftyle is, that 
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we are carried away by the fenfe and argu- 
ment, Without attending to the words, This 
is the peculiar praife of Demofthenes, whole 
words are ail of common ufe, and feem .on- 
m 1-y put together in fiich a way as to convey 
the meaning clearly and diftinftly. Nor, 
unlefs we know fomething of the critical 
art, do we perceive any art at all in a com- 
ipofition, the mofl artificial whjch is to be 
found in profe. The -beauties, therefore, of 
Demofthenes's ftyle arc, of all others, the 
moft genuine, being (uch as are ml pro- 
minent, and do not ftick out, as k were, 
from the body qf the work— 1 Quae non 

* extra corpus orationis eminent,' to ufe tk 
exprefiion «f a ysry elegant writer *, bm 
are fo incorporated with i|, that, though the 
effects of them he felt, by every one, ,the art | 
is only perceived by the critic—' QrandiS) | 

* et, ut ita dicam, pudica oratio non eft i 
' maculofa, nee turgida, fed naturaU pul- 

* chtitudioe exfurgit t-* Npw, this natural 
beauty of ftyle is certainly not predominant | 
in Tacitus ; but, on the contrary, it is evi- 

• Petron. Atbit. Satyric. 
t W. Ibid. 
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dent, that he rtudids, like Mr B&yes in the 
Rehearfal, to elevate dnd'Jkrpr'ife by a'kind 
of compbfition, which is" any tiring but 
pfoin and natural. Arid, ff the aft of Taci- 
tus's ftyle were good, which, F think, it is' 
not, it is too corifpicuous ; (is that he wants : 
the greafeftart o£ alt in fpeaking and wri- 
tiogj which is to conceal art. 

Another general obfervationl would rnake 
upon Tacitus's ftyle is:, that though the chief 
thing to be ftndied in coinpofttton is not'tUe 1 
pleifufe of the ear* nor whdtis called a flow* 
of words* yet that is ridt tb be negleeTred ; 
and jnach left bright a writer to aifea trf 
diftiogmfh himfelf by a competition abrupt 
and gaping^ ^hd afrog'ethef rrairflvarid offcn- 
fire to the ear ; arid yet this is the mbftrfffJ 
tinguifhing charafterrftic of Tacitus's ftyh% 
and in this he has far furpaffed his origi- 
nal, it betrig geriehrtly the fate of lmitatofs, 
tliat, if there be any fault ih the riiodel, 
they aggravate and make it worfe. 

I will now proceed to gire exarrfples of 
the peculiarities of Tacitus's ftyle, as I did 
of thofe of Salluft, beginning with his un- 
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connected compofition, to imconne&ed, a- 
brupt, arid broken, that it hardly defervffl 
the name of compofition. My firft ex- 
ample (hall be the very beginning of his 
work,. I mean- his introduction to his An- 
mils, where one fhould have expe&ed feme 
kind of flow and fmoothnefs of compofi- 
tion, fuch as we find in Other authors, even 
in thofe who, in other parts of their wort 
ftudy compofition very little *; He begiss 
thus: 'Urbem Romam a principio rega 
*habuere. Libertatem et corifulatum u 

* Brutus inftituit. Di&atiirac ad tempns 

* fumebantur; neque Decern viralis potefc 

* ultra biennium, neque tribunoruni mUi- 
« turn confulare jus diu valuit. Non Cto- 
« nae, non Sullae longa dominatio ; et Pom- 
« peii Craffique potentia cito in Caefarem; 

* Lepidi atque Antonii arma, in Auguftu m 

* Ariftotle, in his abftrofe philofophical worbi whii 
lie intended only for the ufe of. his fcaohrc, lias w 
■ thing that can be called compofition, though it defers 
that name as well as a great part of Tacitos'i KW 
But, in his popular works, and particularly in the &&' 
diums of them, there is very good compofition, £ "■ 
the beginning of his book of poetry .- 
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ceflere. 1 la what he calls his hiftory, 
where it is commonly thought, but, in 
my judgment, without reafon, that the 
compofition is more copious and flowing, 
he enters upon his fubjeft in this manner : 

* Opus aggredior opimum cafibus, atrox 
'praeliis, difcors fedttionibus, ipfa etiam' 
' pace faevum. Quatuor principes ferro in- 

* terempti. Tria bella civilia, plura exter- 

* na, ac pleruraque permixta. Profperae in 
'oriente, adverfae in Occidents res. Tur- 
' batum Illyricum ; Galliae nutantps ; per- 
*domita Britannia, et ftatim mifla; coortae 
1 in nos Sarrcatarum ac Suevorum gentes, 
1 nobilitatus cladibus mutuis Dacus. Mota 
' etiam prope Parth6rum arma falfi Nero- 
1 iiis ludibrio. Jam vero Italia novis cladi- 
' bus, vel poft longam faeculorum ieriem 
' repetitis, afflifta. Hauftae aut obrutae ur- 
1 bes foecundiffima Campaniae ora. Et urbs 
' incendiis valtata, coniumptis antiquiilimis 
' delubris, ipfb capitolio civium manibus in* 
' cenfo. Pollutae caerimoniae ; magna a* 
1 dulteria ; plenum exiliis mare j infe&i cae- 

* dibus fcopuli ; atrocius in urbe fat vi turn.* 
A little after, fpeaking of prodigies that hap- 

Voii III. £e 
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pencil about that time, — * Coclo terraque 
1 prodigia, et fulminum monitus, et futu- 
' rorum praefa.gia, laeta, triftia, ambigua, 

* manifefta.' Upon this pafTage, X cannot 
help fetting down the remark of his tranfla- 
tor and great admirer, Mr Gordon. ' in 

* this, fays he, there is. an infinite pathos. 

* What fan be more folemn, founding, and 

* fublime, even in Lucretius V 

Let any man compare thefe exordiums of 
Tacitus with the exordium of Livy, or 
even of Thucydides, whofe ftyle Tacitas is 
thought ,by fome to have imitated, aod the 
difference will appear finking ; and let him 
compare them, at the fame time, with the 
exordiums of Salluft, and he will perceive 
. a great refemblance, and that it is Salluft 
whom he has imitated in this disjointed 
|tyle, and not Thucydides. 

The narrative of hiftory fbould certainly 
he put together with fome kind of art ; and 
there fhoukl be a certain dignity in the 
eompofition, as well as the words. Bui 
Tacitus .narrates in. this manner in his hifto- 
ry, for from thence I chufe to take my ex- 
amples, for the reafbn above given : ' In- 
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1 terim civilia Vetera circumfedit Vocula 
'Geldubam, atqueindeNovefiunVconceflit. 
' Civilis capit Geldubam. Mox haud pro- 
1 cul Novefio, equeftri praelio profpere 
' certabit *.' Again — * Nee Sequani detrec- 
* tavere certamen. Fortuna melioribus at 
' fuit. Fufi Lingones, Sabinus feftinatum. 
' teraere praelium, pari formidine defe- 
1 ruit fi' &c. To quote more would be to 
tranferibe a great part of the work. 

Such ftiort fentences, or rather mutilated 
fentences, amputatae fententiae> as Seneca, 
calls them %, can be faid with propriety to be 
only the materials of compofition: And, had 
there been nothing preferved of Tacitus but 
a few fragments of this kind, ' and if I had 
not known his tafte of ftyle, and manner of 
writing, I ihould have thought that thefe 
were only heads, or memorandums of what 
he was afterwards to put together in regu- 
lar compofition. 

• Hiftor. Lib. iv. c. 36. 

t Wd. c. 67. 

\ Senw. philof, Epift. 114. 
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. In the fpeeches there is foraething more 
of compofition ; but thefe likewise are, for 
the greater part, cut into fhort fentences, 
commonly in the form of interrogation, 
after the manner of the fchools of declama- 
tion. Thus the Pannonian legions, when 
they mutinied, were addreffed by their offi- 
cers: ' Quoufque filium imperatoris obfide- 

* bimus i Quia certamraum finis ? Percen- 

* nione et Vibuleno iacramentum di&uri 

* fumus ? Percennius et Vibulenus flipeadia 
' militibus, agros emeritis largientur ? Dc- 

* nique, pro Neronibus et Drufis imperium 

* populi Romani capeflent ? Quin potius ut 

* noviffimi in culpam, ita primi ad poeni- 

* tentiatn fumus ? Tarda funt quae in com- 
•mune expoftulantur. : Privatam gratiam 

* ftatim mereare, ftatim recipias *.*. 

Iaibme of the paflages I have quoted, the 
fcntences are not only Abort, but abrupt, 
and ending harfiily and unexpectedly ; Jo 
that we may apply to him what Seneca the 
rhetorician {ays of the ftyle of Fabianus, a 
declaimer of his time : ' Quaedam tarn fu- 

* Anna!. Lib. i. c z9. 
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1 bito definunt, ut non breviafmtfed abrup- 
' ta *.' And what Seneca the philofopher 
lays, fpeaking of the compofition of ccrtaia 
writers of his time,— ' Quidam praefra&am 
1 et afperam probant, difturbant de indullriai 
Mi quid placidius effluxit. Nolunt fme 
1 falebra effe jun&uram ; virilem piitaot et 
* fortem quae aurem inaequatitate percu- 
' tiat t-* Of thi* I will only give two more 
inftances, out of innumerable that might 
be given : For it is evident that he affeded 
thofe harm claufulee, having a pleafure, as 
it would feem, to furprife the reader, by dif- 
appointing his expe£tation, and cheating hia 
ear. In giving the character of one Vi- 
nius, he. lays, that he was—* Audax, calli- 
' dus, proniptus, et prout animutn intendiflet 
' pravus aut induftrius eadem vi %,' Again, 
in giving an account of what Antonius the 
general of Vitellius faid to his troops, when 
they were in poffeffion of Verona, which 
they had a mind to fack and pillage, and 

* Lib. ii. Coatroverf. in initio, 

fEpiftoI. 114- 

tHiftor. Libi.c.48. " '"'*', 
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accordingly afterwards did fo, he fays, 

* Vocatosad concionetn Antonius alloquitur 

* magnifice vi&ores, viftos clementeri de 

* Cremona in neutrum *.* Where, in order to 
make the laft member of thefentence as fhon 
and abrupt as poffible, he has made it ob- 
fcure; for you muft be well acquainted with 
Tacitus's idioms, to know that, by the k- 
preffion de Cremona neutrum^ he means that 
Antonius laid nothing at all of Cremona, 
neither in the way of praife or cenfure, in- 
tending, as the event fhewed, to leave the 
foldiers to follow their own inclination with 
refpeft to that town. 

And this leads me to obferve another 
fault in Tacitus's ftyle, namely, an objure 
' brevity* This, with the other peculiari- 
ties above-mentioned, is imputed to Sal- 
luft by Seneca the philofopher, in the e- 
piftlc above quoted, in thefe words : * Sal* 

* luftio vigente amputatae fententiae, et ver- 

* ba ante expedlatam cadentiam, et obfeura 

* brevitas fuere pro cultu.' And, as imita- 
tors commonly aggravate the faults of their 

♦Hiftor, Lib. Hi. c 32. 
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original, fo, compared with Tacitus, Salluft 
may be faid to be a clear and pcrfpicuou* 
writer. For Tacitus has fo many Ihort and 
elliptical expreffions, that he "may faid to 
write a kind of ihort -hand ftyle. Thus^ 
fpeaking of the di Simulation and feigned 
behaviour of the Roman nobility, upon th« 
deceafe of Auguftus, and the acceiEon of 
Tiberius, he lays, — * Quanto quis illuftrior, 
' tanto magis falfi ac fcftinanfes, vultuquf 
' compofito, ne laeti exceflii Principle; nei| 
1 triftior primordio, lacrymas, gaudium, que- 
[ 'ftus, adulatione mifcebant*:' Where th» 
word primordio has no meaning at all, un- 
lets we fupply principatus Tiberii. Again, 
fpeaking of Primus Antdnius, the general 
of Vitelline, his behaviour after the taking 
of Cremona, he fays, — ' Primus Antonius 
' nequaquam pari innocentia poft Cremo- 
' nam agebat J ;' Where, unlefs you fupply 
the word captam % there is no feme in the 



* Annal. Lib. i. c. 7. 
t Hiftor, Lib. iii. c. 43, 
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Another caufe of obfcurity in this author 
is, the affc&ation of expreffing common 
things in an uncommon manner ; as where, 
(peaking of the wonderB of Egypt, and 
particularly of the lake Moeris, he calls it 

* LacuB effofla humo, fuper-fluentis Nili re- 
1 ceptaculum, atque alibi anguftiae, etpro- 

. * funda altltudo, nullis inquirentiura fpatiis 

* penetrabilis*:* Where all that is meant 
by this fhort and obfcure fentence is, that 
the lake Moeris was in fome places wider, 
in fome narrower, and, where it was nar- 
row, it was of an unfathomable depth. A- 
gain, fpeaking of one Celfus, who was ac- 
cufed before Ot-ho the Emperor for his ad- 
herence to Galba, the proceeding Emperor, 
againft whom Dtho had rifen in rebellion 
and killed, he fays, — * Celfus conftatiter 
« fervatae erga Galbam fidei crimen confef- 

* fus, exemplum ultro imputavit f :' Where 
the only difficulty that can be is in the 
manner of the expreffion, not in the thing 
exprefled. And the moll probable meaning 

• Annal. Lib. iL c. 61. 
t Iliftor. Lib. i. e. 7*, ( 
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that, I think, can be put upon the words 
(for, when an author fo expreffes himfelf, 
we can but guefa at his meaning) is, that 
Celfus not only confefled his adherence to 
Galba, but reproached Otho for not Shew- 
ing the fame example of fidelity. Again, 
io defcribing the bloody battle betwixt the 
troops of Vitellius and Otho, where the fol- 
diers on the different .fides knew one an- 
other, he has thefe words : * Nofcentes 
1 inter fe, caeteris confpicui, in eventum to- 
* tius belli certabant * :' Where the mean- 
ing plainly is, though Tacitus- feems to 
have intended to conceal it from the rea- 
der, that the foldiers on the different fides, 
knowing one another, and wanting to dif- 
tinguifli themfelves, fought each of them 
as if the whole fortune of the war had 
depended upon his fingle valour. Again? 
in his treatife de moribus Germanorum t fpeafc- 
ing of the condition of freedmen among 
them, he fays, * Liberti non multum fupra. 
' fervos funt, raro aljquid momentum in 
' domo, nunquam in civitate, qxceptis dun-'' 

* Hiftor. Lib. ii, c. 43, 

Vol. HI. F f 
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* taxat tu, gentibus quae regnantur ; jbi e- 
" *. nim et fuper .ingenues, ct fuper nobiles 

* afcendunt, apud caeteros imparcs lihertini 
4 libertatis arguropntum font * :' Where, 
from (he context, and! whole fenfe of the 
paflage, not from the words, the meaning 
appears to be, that, in all thofe German 
dates, except thofe which were under, regal 
government, the unequal condition of freed- 
men was a proof of the value of liberty. 

• In the lame place, a little after, fpe^ing of 
the German way of poffeffing thejr lands, 
he fays, * Agri pro numero cultorutn ab u- 

* niyerlis per vices occupantur, quo* mox 

* inter fe fecundum dignationem partiun- 
^ tur.* This I never fhould have under- 
ftood, if I could not have explained it, from 
the paflage of an author who. writes, plainly, 
and naturally ; I mean Cjefar, who A in the 
account he has given, us of the._ina.nfler8 of 
the,German§, Lib^ vi, de B. Gallicp,. tells us t 
that the magiflrates among them roade a 
diftribution every year of ascertain. quantity 
of land to each tribe or family, and they 
no doubt would, as Tacitus fays, fubdivide 

• Cap. »;. 
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it among themfelvesj giving, to each man 
according to his dignity. I will fubjoin 
Cxfar's words, from which we may fee the 
difference between a plain natural account 
of a thing, and the fame account given with 
an atfe&ed and obfcure brevity : * Agricul- 
1 turae nan ftudent j neque quifquani agri 
' modum certum ac fines proprios habet ; 
1 fed magiftratus in annos firigulos gentibus 
' natioriibufque hominum, qui una coierunt, 
' quantum eis et quo loco vifum eft, attri- 
k buunt agrt, atque anho pdft alio tranfire 
1 cogunt.'. Again, in the fame book, fpeak- 
ing of the fituation of the Catti in Germa- 
ny, he has thefe words : ' Catti milium fe- 
' dis ab Hcrcynio faltu inchoant, non ita 
k effufis ac paluftribus locis, ut caeterae ci- 
' vitates, in quas Germania patefcit ; durant 
1 fi quiderh colitis, paulatimque' rarefcunt ; 
1 et GattoS fuos faltus Hercynius profequi- 
1 tur fimtil atque deponit *.' The conclu- 
fiori of this fentence favours more of the 
bperofe diligence of the fophift than of the 
gravity of the hiftorian ; for it exprefles, in 
a quaint and artificial manner, a very plain 

fc Gap. 30; 
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and fimple thing, namely, that the territory 
of the Catti extended along the Hercynian 
foreft, and went no farther than that foreft. 
And, laftly, that I may not tire the reader 
with more examples of what, indeed, is to 
be feen in almoft every page of Tacitus, in 
' describing the form of our ifland, * Formam 

* totius Britanniae Livius veterum, Fabius 

* Rufticua recentium, eloquentiffimi aufio- 

* rea, oblongae fcutulae vel bipenni affimi- 
' lavere ; et eft ea fades citra Caledoniara, 
1 unde et in univerfum fama eft trangref- 
*fa*:' Where the fenfe is plain enough, 
namely, that the form of the fouthern part 
of the ifland, terminated by the Frith of 
Forth, or the Scottifli fea, was afcribed to 
the whole. But the exprefiion is not plain 
or natural, but has much of what the Greek 
critics call wipi&ut «^ .««*. 

I have infiftcd the more upon this ob- 
fcurity in Tacitus, arifing from an affefla- 
tion to raife his ftyle by an uncommon 
phrafeology, that I think it' is one of the 
moll diftinguifhing chara&eriftics of his 

* Agricolae rita, c. 10. 
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ftyle. And the great difference in this re- 
fpecl: between him and Thucydides is, that, 
though Thucydides be likewife obfcure, 
more obfcure, I think, than Tacitus, his 
obfcurity is all in his orations, arifing from 
his perplexed and involved enthymemas. 
For his narrative is abundantly clear and 
perfpicuous ; whereas the obfcurity of Ta- 
citus is chiefly in his narrative, for he 
wants to adorn the plaipeft fads. Now 
an ornamented narrative can hardly be very 
accurate and diftinft. And, as narrative is 
the moft effential, part of hiftory, it is this 
which makes the commentaries of Julius 
Gefar, or even the hiftory of Livy, though 
his narrative be not near fo plain as that of 
Julius, fo much more valuable than the 
hiftory of Tacitus. 

Tacitus fo far refembles a modern au- 
thor, that his profe, in many places, is very 
poetical. Speaking of Germanicus's voyage, 
along the coaft of Germany, he fays, * Ac 
' primo placidum aequor mille navium re- 
' mis ftrepere, aut velia impelli *. This is 

4 Annal, Lib. it. c. ap 
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^oeticai painting, not h?fltofical narrative; 
Again, fpeaxihg of the foil of Germany, be 
fayS, t Terra fetis ferax, frugiferartim ar- 

* bof urn impatiens, pecofurn foe'cunda, fed 

* plerumque improtera, ne armeritis qui- 

* dem funs hbndt, atit gloria frohtis *.* And; 
a little after, fpeaking of the ctthurt of the 
lands to Germany, he tells us, that they da 
not cultivate the fruits of the garden ; and 
he adds, * Sola terrae feges imperatur f.' 
Again, fpeaking of the rebuilding of the 
tapitol under Vefpafian, which had beeii 
burnt in the civil war betwixt him ahtf Vi- 
tellius, he tells us, that, among other things 
that were thrown into the foundation 1 of it) 
there were ores of different kinds, Which 
he exprefles in.this manner i * Metallofum 

* primitiae ntillis for'nacibus vi&afc, fed ut 

* gignuntur $*' In thefe examples the dic- 
tion is altogether poetical, fuch as is not to 
be found even among orators, who *ri« 

* £>e Mor. Gem. c- 3; 

f Ibid. c. 26; 

% Hift. Lib. iv. c. 531 
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chajftjr and, CQ*i£$Lft btytisMiat.tabs-tofoi 
rated in an hiftorian. He abounds alfin 
with poetical defcriptions, Jome of them 
drawn out to a great length : Such, is that 
(Jefcribi.ng the field of battle, where Varus 
and his legions fell : * Prima Vari caftra law 
' to amoitu, et dimenfis principifs, triuiji 

4 legionum manus oftentabadt ; dein femw 
*. rujo valla». humili r fofTa». acciiae jam teli- 
(quiae confedifTe, inteHigebautur: Medio 
! campi afbentia pfla, ut fugerant, utreftt- 
( ; terant, disjecta vel aggerata ; adjacebant 
1 fragmina telorum, equoru.mque artus, ii- 

5 mat trudcls arborum antefixa ora, luci's 

* propinquis barbarae arae, qpud quas tri r 
'. bunos, ac primorufh ordinurncenturio'oes 
4 ma&averant: Et cladis ejus fuperftites, 
'pugnam aut tincula elapfi, referebanf, ( ft'e 

* cttidijfe legates ; illicraptas aqutlas ; pri-? 
'mum u&ivuJmts Varo adaSlum ; ubi infilici 
'dextra^ et fuo iftU mortem invenerit ; quq 
'■ tribunal? concionatus. Armywis ; qmt pati~ 
'. bitk cafitivis, quaefcrobes ; u(que.fzgms et 
' aquiJis per, JuperHam, inl%fer'tt V It is .id 

* Annal. Lib; i. c. 6i. 
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this way that Virgil paints the field of battle 
before Troy: 

Hie Dolopum manus, hie faevus tendebat ActuU« ; 
Claffibua hie locus ; hie aciei certare folcbant. 

Mv. ii. v. 35, 

Tacitus*8 poetry |s here the lefs excufeable, 
that the defeat of Varus and his legions 
was an event that did not fall within the 
period of his hiftory, having happened fe- 
veral years before. But he has another de- 
fcription which belong* to his fubjeft; and, 
as it is lefs poetical, is for that reafon more 
beautiful, and fuch as, I think, may be to- 
lerated, if not praifed, by the fevereft critic. 
It is. where he defcribes a moft dangerous 
fedition and mutiny of the German legions, 
upon the death of Auguftus, which rofe to 
fuch a height, that Germanicus, who com- 
manded them, was obliged to fend away 
his wife and infant fon, who happened to 
be at that time in the winter-quarters of 
the legions. Their leaving the camp, and 
the effe£t that had upon the minds of the 
foldiers, is thus finely defcribed : * Incede- 

• bat muliebre et miferabile agmen, profu- 

* ga ducis uxor parvulum finu filium gc- 
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1 rens j lamentantes eircuol amicorum con- 
' J u g e8 > y} 1 ^ fimul trahebantur ; nee minus 
'trifles qui manebarit* Non.florentis Cae- 
'iaris, neque fuift in caftrisj fed velut in ur~ 
1 be victa facies, gemitufque ac plan£tus, 
'etiam milituro aures oraque adverterei 
1 Progrediuntur contuberniis : %uis ills fie- 
' bifa forms? ^tod tarn trifle ? Foeminas ii- 
' kjlrest nan centurionetn ad tutelam, non 
' militcmj nihil imperatoriae uxoris, ant co- ' 
* mitatus foliti, pergerc at Treveros, et ex* 
1 tiptoe Jidei *.! This is a picture well de-. 
fignedj and exceedingly well coloured; and, 
indeed, it appears to me, that in fuch de- 
fcriptions Tacitus indulged his genius* 
which, I think, was as much adapted to 
poetry as to hiftory; But it is one of thofe 
dulcia vitia, agairift which I would warn 
all writers of hiftory j for, if the- writer 
happens to be a dull man, and of a genius, 
not favoured by the Mufes, he will make a 
forry piece of it j and, if he have a poetical 
genius, and fiicceed, though he may gain 
popular applaufe, he will probably not pleafe 

%Annal. Lib. i. c. 46. 41; 

Vol. I1L G g 
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a good judge of writing, who will think 
the defcriptions mhplaced, and unfujtable to 
the nature of the work, giving to htftory 
the air of romance. And, in fad, it always 
happens, that there are many cireumftances 
in fuch defcriptions either altogether feign- 
ed, or much exaggerated, which makes the 
faith of the author fufpe&ed in other things. 

The laft fault I fhall obferve in Tacitus's 
ftyle is alfo one which is much imitated by 
modern writers, and greatly admired by 
raoft readers ; and that is a fmart and un- 
expected turn which he gives to the thought, 
as well as the expreffion : As where, fpeak- 
ing of the mathematici or aftrologers in 
Rome, he fays, that they were * genus bo- 

* minum potentibus infidum, fperanlibus 

* fallax, quod in civitate noftra et vetabitur 

* Temper, et retinebitur*; 1 Where every 
reader is furprtfed to find vetabitur and reti- 
nebitur joined together. Again, in giving 
a character of Galba the Emperor, he fays, 
' Major pnvato vifus, dum privatus fuit, et 

* omnium confenfu capax, imperii, nifi im- 

* Hiftor. Lib. i. c. Z2. 
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( peraffct *,* Again t fpeaking of a horrid 
thing that was (tone in the civil war be* 
twcen Otho and Vitelline* which etfefy bo- 
dy detefted and execrated, he fays, * Factum 
* effe fcelos loqaontor, ficinfltqutft** A- 
gain, defcribing Bnrrtis, the PfefeG of the 
Praetorian Cohorts under Nero, attending 
the Emperor while he was- performing up- 
on the ftage, he lays, that, among his other 
attendants, were ' eohors roUifurrt cemnrio* 
' nes tribunique et moerens Bun as ac lau* 
' dans $.* 

Theft's and fuch like turns, are, I know, 
commonly reckoned very- fine and witty, 
and foroe of theai, as I remember, are much 
praifed by his tranflator Mr Gordon j but 
tHe noble Simplicity of the true ctaffital 
writing rejects all fuch points and turns, 
which ferve only to furprife the reader, and 
catch his admiration, not to inftr-uct him. 
Nor do I know amy mark by which die 

* Hiftor. Lib. i c. 49. 
t Ibid. Lib. iii. c. 15. 
}- Annul, sit, c. 15. 
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genuine claffics are more readilydiftinguifh- 
ed from the writers of later times and ages 
of lefs cprred taftc. 

But, though I thus cenfure very freely 
the faults of Tacitus's ftyle, I am very far 
from thinking contemptibly of his matter, 
or that he is riot, upon the whole, a very 
valuable author. His fubjed, I think, is 
grand and noble. It is the hiftory of the 
fall of a great' people, . greater than any 
that ever exifted in arms and govern- 
ment, and in the extent and duration of 
their empire. Other nations may have been 
more glorious in (heir rife, or in their pre* 
fperity, but none was ever fo great in its 
fall ; and the period of Tacitus's hiftory 
affords more extraordinary examples of vir- 
tues and vices, fometimes mixed in the 
fame man, than are to be found any where 
elfe in the hiftory of mankind. For the 
Romans were, great in their vices, as well 
as their virtues, and in both almoft exceed- 
ed humanity. 

In treating this fubjedt, Tacitus never 
fa^ls below the dignity of it, at leaft, as to 
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the matter ; nor is it, I think, without rea- 
fon that he fpeaks himfelf of the gravity of 
his work *. He (hews himfelf every where 
a lover of virtue, and of virtuous men, and 
cxprelfes, in the ftrongeft terms, his detef- 
tation of cruelty, and every kind of vice. He 
fpeaks with admiration of philofophy and its 
teachers, as often as he has occafion to men- 
tion them, knowing that it was philofophy 
that had produced thofe extraordinary charac- 
ters vghich he celebrates, fuch as that of Thra- 
fea Paetus, and Helvidius Prifcusf. Nor 
do I think the charge of malignity, com- 
monly made .againft him, and of exagge- 
rating too much the vices of men, is well 
founded : He has not made a Tiberius or a 

» ' Vt conquirere fabulofa, et fiflis oblcfiare legec- 
! tium animos, procul gravitate coepti opens crcdidcrim, 
1 iu vulgaris traditifquc deraere fidem bod aufim;' Hifi. 
Lib. il c. 50. . ' 

f Speaking of this lafi, he fays, '« Ingeninm illuftre 
' altioribus ftudiis juveilis admodum dedit ; non, ut ple- 
' rique, uc nomine magnilico fegne otium velaret, fed 
(quo firmior advcrfus fortuita rempublicameapefteret ; 
( dc&ores fapientiae fecutus eft, qui fola bona quae ho- 
' nefta, mala cantuui quae turpia ; potentiam, nobilita- 
■ tern, caeteraque extra animnm, neque malts, aeque bo- 
1 nisannumeraat;' Hilt. Libi iv, c. 5. ' 
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Nero (o bad as Suetonius hat made them ; 
and he fometimee reje&s imputations of 
bad motives to actions that were commonly 
made at the time, even to the actions of 
Tiberius* the raoft cunning, as well as the 
moll wicked of men : As, where he men* 
tions the motives of Tiberius for not being 
prefrnt at the {hews of the gladiators, but 
allowing his fan Drums to attend them: 

* Edendts gladiatoribus, quos Germanic! 

* fratris ac (uo nomine obtukrat, Qrnfos 

* praefedit, quamquam vilt fangvine nimlt 

* gaudens : Quod vulgua formidobfum, ct 

* pater arguiffe dicebatur ; cut abftinuerit 

* fpeaaculo ipie varie trahebant ; alii taedio 

* coetus, quidam triftitia iogenii, et metti 

* comparationis, quia Auguftus comiter in- 

* terfuifiet. Non crediderim ad oftenden- 

* dam faevitiam, movendafque populi offen- 

* fioncs, conceflam filio materiem; 
' quam id quoque dictum eft *. 

But, though he be not malignant, he is 
very iagacious in divining the motives of 
men's actions, and the fentiment» of their 
heart; and, if the men are bad, it is natural 

* AunaJ. Lib. i. c.-7*\ ■ 
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to fuppofe that the motives and fentimenta pf 
their heart are likewife bad. In fpeaking of 
the difadvan tage he was under in writing the 
hiftory of times fo near his own, he fays, 
' Multorum qui Tiberio regente poenam vel 
1 infamias fubiere pofteri manent. Utque fa- 
1 miliae ipfae jam extin&ae fint, reperies, 
' qui, ob fimilitudinem morum, aliena male- 
' facia fibi obje&ari putent. Etiam gloria ac 
' virtus infenfos habet, ut nimis ex propin- 
' quo diverfa arguens *.* Again, he affigns 
various motives for Tiberius continuing the 
feme men fo long in the fame governments: 
' Id quoque morum Tiberii fuit, continuare 
' imperia, ac plerofque ad finem vitae in 
' iifdem exercitibus, aut jurifdidtionibus ha- 
1 here; caufaevariaetraduntur: Alii taediono- 
' vae curae Jemel placita pro aeternis ferva- 
1 vijfe; Quidam invidia ne pluresjruerentur\ 
1 funt qui exiftiment, ut callidum ejus inge- 
' nj«m, ita anxium judicium ; neque enim 
' tmincntes •uirtutes feclabatur y et rurfum 
1 vitia oderat : Ex optimis pcriculum Jibi 
* a peffimis dedecus publicum metuebat \* 

* Annal. lib. 4. c. 33. 

t Ibid. lib. i.e. 80. 
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Again* fpeaking of the fame Tiberius refu-' 
flng the tide of parens patriae, and oidom- 
nus, he lays, * Neque tamen ob ea parentis 

* patriae delatum et antea vocabulum af- 

* fumpfit,acerbequeincrepuiteot,qutf/ififtB 

* occupationesy ipfumque dominurn dixerant; 
1 unde angufta et lubrica oratio, Cub princi- 
" pe qui libertatem metuebat, aduktionm 

.* oderat *.' 

His political wifdom has been much ce- 
lebrated ; and, no doubt, he was a prudent 
man, and had the experience of bufroefs, 
But I deny that he had gone far into the 
philofophy, or even the hiftory of govern- 
ment j otherwife, he never would have faid 
that a form of regimes mixt of the power of a 
king, or chief magiftrate, nobles, and people, 
might be praifed in theory, but could hardly 
ever exift in fa& ; or, if it did exift, could 
not be of long continuance f. An obfer- 

* Anna), lib, 2. c 87. 



f Nam cunftas aationes et urbes, popalas, aut pri- 
mores, autfinguli, reguat: DelccUcx his el' conflict"* 
tei publicae forma landari facilius quam evenire, ™* 
fi evenit, hand diuturna effc poteft. Annal. Hi* 4- o i 3' 
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ration that has been applied by fome £ng- 
lifli writers to the Britifh confutation, with 
much exultation and triumph over the rude- 
nefs and fimplicity of antient times, that 
could not devife a form of government fo 
perfect as has been invented in this ifland, 
and which even fo great an author as Taci- 
tus ("peaks of, as only a fine fpeculation. 
But the fact truly is, that all the free ftates 
of antiquity were governed in this way. Such 
was the government of Sparta, and likewifeof 
Athens in antient times, and fuch was even 
the original form of government in Rome, 
not only under their Kings, but under their 
confuls ; with this difference only, that, un- 
der their confuls, they had two chief ma- 
giftrates, in place of one that they had be- 
fore. And Tacitus, if he had been deep in 
this part of phitofophy, would have known 
from theory, that there can be no govern- 
ment truly free which is not fo mixed. But 
it is evident, that Tacitus himfelf had ftu- 
died philofophy with that moderation which 
he commends in his father-in-law, Julius 
Agricola * ; a clear proof of which, among 

* ' Mcmoria feneo fofitum ipfum fAgricolanfj nam* 
1 Ki fi «* prit*a juvinttt fiuimm fbthfophiat acjurii, ultra 

Vox, ill. HTi a 
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others, that might be quoted, is his doubling 
whether the gods, popitioua or angry, had 
denied gold and iilver to thd German! *. 
Hit model Sallttft was, in this refpeft, i 
better philofopher ; for he, fpeakingofi- 
V«ricc and money* fays, * Ataritia pet* 
- * oiae ftudium habet, quad nttrio fipiffl 

* cdncupivit ; ea, quafi venenis malis in- 
*bitta, corpus animumque virilem effemi- 

* nat : Semper infinita, infatiabilis, neqiie 
1 copia, nsque inopia minuitur f-' And be 
might have known from hiftory, that Ly- 
eurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta* whofe wif- 
dom, according to the judgment of the > 

-rack, exceeded human, laboured nothing 
more, in the form of polity that he gave to 
the Spartans, than to exclude wealth ftm 

' fuam bmtftfim Rtmttie atjenateti hvufijft i JVifrvi'l'' 
' trii iitefttftm ac fiagrantcm knimuix eocreuijftt; Iciliat* 

* blime tx. ercdlum ingeiiiuin, pulchritudinein acfpf*" 
• * excelfae magnaeijue glotiae vehement) » quwn 

* appeubat ; mo* mitigavit ratio el aetas; rrtmufaM 
'* ynotl ell difficiUimuui, tx fajiieatia modem;' Af i" 3 
lae Tita, c. 4- 

* * -Argrntum tt atrfnm pfbpitii an irati tK 0^ 

* tint, dubito ;' De Morib. Germ, c, e, 

f Cocj.Ciitalln.cn, | 
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among them : And the fame oracle, while 
yet their ftatc was flourifhing, foretold, that 
nothing elfe but the love of money could 
ruin them *• 

I think, however, as I have already faid, 
that Tacitus's hiftory is, upon the whole, a 
valuable work ; even the ftyle, which is 
moft exceptionable in it, is not the ftyle of 
a little fophift, foch as there were many in 
later tjme*, who, unacquainted with human 
life and bufinefs, applied themfelves only to 
adorn words, and to tickle the ears, and 
• pleafe the fancy of their hearers and rea- 
ders. Some or" thefe orators, in the very 
age in which Tacitus lived, boafted that 
their performances might he Jung or danced 
to f . The ftyle which Tacitus has ftudied 
is of a kind quite oppofite ; for it is of the 
auftere kind, uncouth and harfh to excefs. 
This I afcribe chiefly to his being fo un- 
lucky in his choice of a model and pattern 
for comppfition j I mean Salluft, , whom he 

* ■ 9 !*«;£{</* Wi« S!t*(T«» i>.&, «A*« iiiitf. 

t Dialog, dc cauSs corrup tae sloiuentiae, cap. afc 
e Neque enim oratorius >1U, 
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commends, as * Rerum Romanarum floren* 

* tiffimus audor *.' For that, if he had cho- 
fen a better model, he had genius enough 
to make better composition, I have no doubt; 
of which, I think, it is but fair, as I have 
quoted fo much againft him', to give one or 
two inftances. Speaking of one Lepidus, a 
wi{e man of thofe times, who kept well 
with Tiberius, and yet moderated and re- 
trained his cruelty, which others nattered, 
he lays, * Hunc ego Lepidnm, temporibus 

* illis, gravem et fapientem virum fuiffe 
1 comperio. Nam pleraque ab faevis adu- 

* latioaibua aliorum in melius flexit; neque 
* tamen temperament! egebat, cum aequa- 

* bili au&oritate et gratia apud Tiberium 

* viguerit. Uade dubitare cogor, fato et 

* forte nafcendi, ut caetera, ita principutn 
' inclinatio in hos, offenfio in illos ; an fit 

* aliquid in noftris cohOliis, liceatquc inter 
. * abruptam contumaciam, et deforme obfe- 
. * quium, pergere iter ambitione ac periculis 
. * vacuum f* Not only the words here are 

very elegant, and well chofen, but the com- 

* Annal. Lib. ii. c. 30. 
4- Ibid. lab. it, c. so. 
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pofition is numerous and fine, especially in 
the latter part of the fentence. In his ha* 
rangues he has, as I have already bbferved, 
more of compofition than in his narrative; 
and there is the beginning of the Em- 
peror Galba's fpeech to Pifo, when he a- 
doptcd him, which is as well compofcd as 
almoft any thing that is to be found in any 
Latia author. It runs thus: ' Si te priva- 
1 tus, lege curiata apud Pontifices, ut moris 
'eft, adoptarem, et mihi egregium erat 
1 tunc, Pompeii et M, Craffi fobolem in pe- 
1 nates meos adfcifcere ; et tibi infigne, Sul- 
'piciae ac Lutatiae decora, nobilitati tuae 
'adjecUTe. Nunc me deorum hominum- 
1 que confenfu ad imperium vocatum, prae- 
' clara indoles tua, et amor patriae impulit, 
1 ut principatum, de quo majores noftri ar- 
1 mis certabant, bello adeptus, quieicenti of r 
: feram ; exemplo Diri Augufti, qui jbroris 
1 filium Marcellum, dein generum Agrio- 
pam, mox nepotes fuos, poftremo Tiberium, 
' Neronem privignum, in proximo fibi fafti- 
giocollocavitV 

JHiOor. Lib. {.c 14; 
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Thefe, and other inftances that might be 
quoted, (hew that Tacitus was capable of 
writlog mueh better than he has done. But 
his tafte was corrupted by the imitation of 
Salluft, and the fafh'ion of the times, which, 
as he tells us, approved much of the ftyk 
of Seneca : * Fuit UK viro ingenium amoe- 

* num, et temporis ejus auribus accommo- i 
"* datum *.* It is not, however, the ftyle 
of Seneca that Tacitus has imitated; for, 

. though Seneca's fentences be as fhort, with 
generally more of point apd turn in them, 
they are better fmoothed and rounded, and 
are juft what Petronius Arbiter, fpgaking of 
the ftyle of the declaimers of hU time, calls 

* melliti verborum globuli.* '■ 

And here I conclude my criticifm upon 
Tacitus, which has drawn out to the greater 
length, that I have illuftrated what I have; 
faid of him by examples from him ; becaufe 
I find that, in matters of criticifm, general 
obfervationa inftrucT: little, unlefs they b<| 
explained by examples. 1 have been thci 
fuller upon this author, fo much celebrated 

* Asnal. Lib. liii. c. 2; 
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in modern times* that, 1 believe, the imi- 
tation of his ftyle his contributed very 
much to corrupt the prefent tafte of writing 
ia Europe* To be convinced of this, we 
need only eotnpw e the " Englifli writers of 
the laft century with Thofe of this* and par- 
ticularly the Englifli Writers before, or a- 
bout the time of the reftoration, fuch as 
Hooker, Milton, Lord Clarendon, Bilhop 
Wilkios, and Dr Spratt, with the generality 
of the Britifh writers of this century. At 
that time there were no other models for 
the writing art known, except the great 
and genuine daffies, fuch as Demofthenes, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato* 
among the Greeks, and Julius Caefar, Cice- 
ro, and Livy, among the Latins ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find in thofe Englifli au- 
thors I have named, a colour of ftyle quite 
different from what is prefently the fafliion. 
la place of the fliort, fmart, unconnected 
fentences, the vibrantesjenlentiolat, as Pc- 
tronius calls them, of t,hefe later writers, we 
have periods in them, well compofed, con- 
fiding of members connected, and aptly in- 
ferted into one another, and full of fenle 
find argument, iaftead. of point ana 1 turn, 
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and what is commonly called wit. The o- 
piaion of thofe writers feems to have been, ; 
that their words ought to be connected is 
well as their fenfe and meaning. And 1 i 
have generally obferved, that where a con. . 
nection is wanting in the ftyle, there is ! 
the fame want in the fenfe and argument, i 
I muft however acknowledge, that, as it i 
is difficult to hit the exact middle in any ■ 
thing, fome of thofe Englilh authors a- | 
bove-mentioned have run out into fo great 
a length of period, that all their fkill i» 
compofition cannot fometimes make it 
fenfe fufficiently clear, without looking fir- j 
ther back, and carrying on the attention ■ 
longer than molt readers are capable of j 
doing. 

But, whatever hurt the imitation of Tad- 
tus may have done to a good tafte in »ri- 
ting, I think it is a piece of jufticethatl 
owe to the Britifli authors to acknowledge, 
that the bell imitation of him, far exceeding 
any thing' that I have feen in French, is to be 
found in Mr Mallet's life of Chancellor Ba- 
con: Nor is it poffible to refute a great deal 
of merit, is point of ftyk, to that work, S 
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it be true that Tacitus is a model for ftyle 
and competition. But I hope I have laid 
Enough to fliew, that he is not a proper mo- 
del ; and that, though his works be highly 
finiflied, and hare no doubt coll him ' a 
great deal of pains and ftudy, they are riot 
finiflied in a good tafte ; and therefore the 
negligence, and even vulgarity, of fuch a 
writer as Polybius, with all his Megalopolis 
tan idioms, is preferable to the ftudied ob- 
fcurity and affected fententioufnefs of Ta- 
citus. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

The fiyle of Tacitus has the general chaw 
ter of thefiyle of the age.—Thefchtxh 4 
declamation the caufe of Jo general a cor- 
ruption oftafie among the Romans coming 
onfofafi.—The .beginning oftbofefckili 
at Rome, and the frogrefs of 'them— Tit 
had efecls of them upon the tqfie of mi- 
ting of all kinds. — Some fpecimens oftkir 
Jlyle. — Seneca the philofopbef's ftjle of tk 
fame kind. 

THE ftyle of Tacitus, though it Ime 
its peculiarities, has the general chi- 
rafter of the ftyle of the age in which he 
lived, as is evident from the writings of 
Seneca, who lived before Tacitus, and of 
v Pliny the younger, who lived at the fame 
time. This makes it a matter of fome cu- 
ricfity to inquire how the Romans, who 
at firft copied only the bed Creek matters, 
and had formed, about the time of Cicero, 
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a good national tafte of fpeaking and wri- 
ting* fhould, in fo fhort a time, havev'd?- 
clined fo much from that tafte. Many 
things, no doubt, in the degenerate times of 
■ any ftate, contribute to the depravation of 
tafte in all the arts. Several of thofe caufes 
are enumerated in that elegant dialogue de 
caufu corrupt ae eloquentiae * ; but there is 
one which, I think, not only accounts for 
the Romans falling off from the true tafte 
of eloquence, but for their adopting that 
particular bad (afte which prevailed in the 
age of Tacitus ; and it is the education of 
the youth in the fchools of declamation, 
where they practifed fpeaking upon ficti- 
tious fubje&s, fame of them altogether out 
of real life f; or, if not fictitious, rare and 

* This dialogue is by fome afcribed to Tacitus, by o- 
tiers to QuimSilian; but, though it appear to have been 
written about the time in which they lived, it is of a 
character of ftyie mach fuperior to that of cither of 
1 them, and is by far the bell written piece "which remains 
of that age. ... 

| Of this kind Petronius, in the beginning of his Sii- 
tjricon, mentions fome cafes. His words are, ■ Et ideo 
'ego adolefcentutos eiiftimo in fciiolis ftukiffimos fieri, 
1 quia nihil ex iis, quae in ufu habemus, aut audinnt aijt 
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unufual, and fuch as were of no ufe in the 
common bufinefs of life *. 

The pra&ice began among the Greeks, 
not the Athenians, but the Afiatic Greeks, 
from whom it came to Athens, and from 
Athens, it is likely, to Rome |". At what 

' vident. ; fed piratas cum catenit in litore ftantes, && 
' tjrannoi edtcla fcribentes, quibus imperent fiJiis, ut pi- 
' trum fuorum capita praecidant; fed refponfa in peJti- 
' leniia data, ut virgins* tres aiit'plurcs immoltnur.' 
Such fubjefts are what the author of the dialogue t 
bt>ve- mentioned, deCaufit corruptae Eloquentiae, calls ' fit- 
' tae, nee ullo modo ad veritatem accedentes con trover- 
* Gae, quae linguam modo et vocemeiercebant;'c-ji- 
And, if the reader defiras to fee examples of fuch que- ' 
ftions, and their manner of treating them in thole 
fchools, he will find them in Seneca the rhetorician; 
collection, which he calls Cantroverfiac, of which 1 W 
fpeak more a little after. 

• Of this lad kind Suetonius, in the beginning of his 
book lie Claris Oratoribui, has given US two examples. 

■}■ ' Nuper ventofa ifthaec et enormis loqnacitas A- 
' then as ex Alia commigravit, aniroolque juvenum ad 
' magna furgentes, velut peftilcnte quodam fidere «$»- i 
' vit. Simulque corrupt* eloquent! ae regula ftetit « 
* obrautuity Petron. 'Satiric, initio. This is that on- 
philofophic eloquence of which the Hallcarnaffian com- 
plains very much ; but pbferves, that it was beginning m, I 
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time ithegan among the Greeks is not cer- 
tain : QuraOilian fays, that it was about the 
timeof Demetrius Phalereiu ; but one thing 
is certain, that it was not known in Athens 
in the days of Demofthenes, Hyperides, and 
thofe other great orators, ten'of whom were 
produced in that (ingle city; and, in gene- 
ral, every kind of fine writing had come to 
perfection in Greece before any fchool of 
declamation was opened *• 

•us time to yield to a better tafte and manner, under the 
patronage and protection of fome of the great men of 

Rome ; Dionyjitet de Antiquis Oratoribus, CQStsmentarii, in 

This Afiatic eloquence, as Cicero informs us in his 
looti Claris Oratoribus, was of two kinds: ' Genera au- 
tan Auaticae diolionis duo funt, unum fententiofnm, et 
"gutum, fententiis non tarn gravibus et feveris, quam 
cDDcinnis et venuftis, Aliud autcm genus eft non tarn 
f:iitcntiis frequentatum, quam verbis volucre atque in- 
ci&tum,' Of the firll kind was the eloquence of : the 
^wls of declamation, as is evident from the fpecimeni 
i it, which Seneca the rhetorician has preferred to us, 
■nd of which I (hall lay more hereafter. 

" Nondum juvenes declamation! bus contincbaatur, 
cum Sophocles ant Euripides invenerunt verba, quibiis 
dsbercnt Ioqui. Nonduin umbraticus doctor ingenia 
dtlererat, cum Pindaras novemque Lyric! Homericis 
Fcrfibus cancrc timuerunt. £t, ne poetas quidem ad 
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In Rome, it did not begin till a little be- 
fore the days of Cicero, who, when he was - 
a boy, heard the firft Latin declaimcr, one I 
L. Plotius Gallus *. At firft, this kind of i 
exercife was not at all approved of by the 
wifer men of Rome; and it was prohibited 
by a decree of the fenate, mentioned by 
Suetonius in his book de Claris Rbetorihs t 
and afterwards by an edict of the cenfors 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and L. Lici- 
nius Craffus the orator, who mentions this 
decree in Cicefo's third book de Oratorio 
and calls the fchools of thofe declaimers 
ludi impudentiae t the fchools of impu-j 
dencef* . - i 

I 

< teftimonium citem, certe oeque Piatona, neque DemotV 
' thenem ad hoc genus orationis acceffilie video ;* Pctroal 
Satyric. 

* Sueton. de Oar! Rhetor: c. >. 

: 

f From the words of this edict of the cenfors, whidt 
Suetonius has preferred to us in the beginning of iht 
book above quoted, it appears, that the word rhetor m4 
not at that time naturalized in Rome ; and, before Cice* 
ro's time, the word deciamatio was not known, as Sened 
the rhetorician informs us, in the preface to his firll boot 
Of Con troverfies. 
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Before this declamatory exercife was 
introduced into Rome, the author of the 
dialogue above-mentioned has informed us, 
how the young gentlemen of Rome were 
taught the art of fpeakiog : They applied 
themfelves, fays he, to fome famous orator 
of the time ; him they followed — him they 
attended, as often as he had occafion to 
fpeak in any public or private caufe, or in 
the aflembly of the people. By this means, 
they heard not only him, but every other 
famous fpeaker, and grew acquainted with 
bufinefs and the courts of juftice *, In this 
way they became very foon fit themfelves 
for pleading caufes ; and, accordingly, our 
author tells us, that L. Craffus accufed C. 
Carbo, when he was only nineteen years, 
Csfar Dolabella, when he was one and 
twenty, and Afinius Pollio C. Cato, when 
he was two and twenty ; and he adds, that 
their orations in thofe caufes were, in his - 
time, read with admiration f« And, in the 
&me manner, the orators of Greece wera 
bred by attending the courts of juftice, and 
the affemblies of the people, hearing other; 

'Cap. 3+, 

t Ibid, 
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orators, and then pradtifing tbemfelvcs, firft 
in private caufes, aa Demofthenes began by 
calling his tutors to account for their bid 
management, and, ■ afterwards, when they 
came to the proper age, in the aflemblks 
of the people. 

Gcero was bred in the old way ; and, 
from his earlieft youth, attended the but;- 
nefs of the forum, and ftudied the manner 
of the different orators of his time, of 
whom he has given a very particular ac- 
count in his book de Claris Or atortbus. Bulk 
likewife pra&ifed declamation very much, 
which was now become exceedingly fata*; 
able * : And it is to this practice that I afcribe 
thofe faults of his ftyle, which I have fofret!" 
obferved ; for it was certainly from U 
fchool of declamation that he got that tinc- 
ture of the Afiatic oratory, which ws 
obferved in him by his contemporaries t- 

* tie declaimed in Greek; fay* Suetonius, down M 
bit praetorfliip, and in Latin after he was eonful, "■' 
an old man; — ' Cicero ad praeturun ufqiie Grace* «| 

• clamabat; Latine vero fenior quoque, ct qoideai m 
■ confulibus Hirtio et Panfa, quos difcipulos et gnu* 

* praetextalos vocabat;' de Claris Rhetoribut, Cap. I. 

+ See the dialogue above quoted, c. 18. and Qoin^ 
lian, who fays that * Ciceroncm fuornm temporuin i* 
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Yet it was chiefly with the Greek rhetori- 
cians that he praclifed ; for he tells us, 
that, when, he inclined to put himfelf to 
fcliool to L. Plotius, the firfl; Latin rhetori- 
cian, as I have faid, in Rome, he was re- 
strained by the authority of the moft learn- 
ed men then in Rome—' Qui exiftimabant 
' Graecis exercitationibus ali melius ingenia 
' po0"e *.' And, in his book de Claris Ora~ 
toribas, he tells us, that he declaimed much 

'mines inceffere audebant, ut tumidiorem et Afianum 
' et redundantem.' That it was the fchool of declama- 
tion which had given him this taint appears, I think, 
from this, that it is only to be found in his orations; 
for, in his critical and philosophical works, his ftyle up. 
pears to me quite faultlefs, and abounding with great 
beauties. But, as to his firing of amithefes, upon the . 
fubjeft of parricide, in the oration ' pro Bofcio Ameri- 
' no,' and his pretty little rounded fentences, upon the 
fubjeft of felf-defence, in the oration pro Milone-, where 
not only Angle words, but the members of the period,' 
wfwrer to one another, like fo many tallies, I think it 
is iajpoffible they could be the work of a man who had 
Duly practifed in bufinefs and real life, but mull have ■ 
been produced by the mimic pleadings of the fchool of 
declamation, where men fpoke not to convince, bqt to 
be applauded and admired, like players. 

• Dial, de Cauf. Cor. Eloq. c. 2. 

Vol. HI. K k 
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in Latin, but in 1 Greek more, both becaufe 
he improved his Latin ftyle by the imila- j 
tion of the Greek, which fupplied fo many j 
more ornaments of fpeech, and becaufe ! 
he could not be corrected and taught by 
the Greek matters, unlefs, he declaimed in 
Greek. 

After his time, it appears that the prao j 
tice of declamation in Greek was given o-, 
ver by the Iloman youth; fo that eloquence 
became intirely Latin, both in ftudy and 
practice j and not only the Greek mailers ■ 
were forgot, hut even Cicero was not fn> I 
died ; and Seneca the rhetorician mentions ! 
a declaimer whofe fcholars preferred hint . 
to Cicero *, 

The bad effects of this upon the tafte of 
freaking and writing were foon perceived 

* Lib. 3, Declamat. in praefatione, ■ Hi non taMum , 

* difertiffimis viris, quos paulo ante retuli, fed'etiamCi- ! 

* ccroni Ceftium fnum praeierrent, nili lapides timereni. 

* Quo tamen uno modo poffuut, praeferunt; bujussni" 
' dec la mat rones edifcunt ^ illius orationes non legtutt ml' 
« eis quibus Ceftius refcripfit.' What a ftrange deprata- 
tion of tafte this mull have been, to get by heart th( 
declamations of a ichcolmafter, and not read Cicero) 
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by the men of fenfe among the Romans, 
and are expreffed in very ftrong terms by 
feme of them. Petronius Arbiter afcribes 
the deftructiori of the Roman eloquence to 
thofe mafters of this declamatory art ; for, 
addreffing hirafelf to them, he fays, * Pace 
' veftra lieeat dixiffe, primi omnium elo- 
1 quentiam perdrdiftis. Levibus enim at* 
'que inanibus fonis ludibria quaedam exci- 

* tatido efFeciftis ut corpus orationis ener- 
' varetur et caderct *.* . And, a little before 
that, after ridiculing the ridiculous pathos 
which they affeQed upon thofe feigned fub- 
jefls, calling out,' * Haec vulnera pro liher- 
' tate puhltca excepi ; hunc oculum pro vo~ 
' bis irapendt ; date mini ducem, qui me 

* ducat ad libefos meos, nam fuccifi poplites 
1 membra nan fuftinent.' He adds, ' Haec 
'ipfa tolerabilia effent, fi ad eloqucntiam 
' iturie viara facerent ; nunc, et rerum tu- 
' more, et fententiarum vaniifirao ftrepiru, 
' hoc tantum proficiunt, ut, cum in forum 
' venerint, putent fe in aliam terrarum or- 
1 bem deUtas.* After that, he proceeds 'to- 
tell us, that the ill tafte acquired in the 

* Initio Satyrici. 
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fchools of- declamation had affe£ted every 
kind of compofition : * Ne carmen quidem 

* fani coloris enituit; fed omnia quaf] eodem 
■ * cibo pafta non potuerunt ufque ad fenec- 

* tutem canefcere.' This is undoubtedly 
true of the age of Tacitus, and of Seneca 
the philofopherj and I fay further, that it is 
true, in feme degree," even of the proceed- 
ing, I mean the age of Auguftus ; for that 
is not any writer of that age that has intlre- 
ly efcaped this taint, or, as Petronius has 
expreffed it, the malign influence of this it- 
aufpicious Jlar to good tqfte, Horace only 
excepted ; for I do> not except even the di- 
vine Virgil v and 1 appeal to his fpeechesia 
the JEneid, which let any man of good 
tafte compare with thofe of Homer, and he 
will perceive a difference of ftyle, which) I 
think, cannot be otherwife accounted for, 
but from the general prevalence of the tafte 
of declamation, even in that age fo general, 
that, as Petronius, who, I think, it is 
probable, either Kved in the age of Au- 
guftus, or much nearer it than is commonly 
fuppofed,has told.us, it infe&ed hot only the 
profe, but the poetry. But Horace had fludied 
at Athens, Virgil at Naples j after writing 
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his JKneid, he did indeed intend to have 
palTed the remainder of his life in Greece, 
and to have bellowed three years there up- 
on correcting that poem ; but he was pre- 
vented by death. And, therefore, though 
I think he pafled much too fevere a fentence 
upon it, vhen he ordered it, by his will, to 
be burnt; yet I have always considered it as 
an unfinished poem, very far from, being (a 
perfect in its kind as either the Geqrgics or 
Paftorals. It ist therefore, not to be won- 
dered that Horace, fo educated, following 
himfelf the advice he, gave to the Pifones, 
and ftudying, night and day, the great 
Greek mafters *, has kept free of the gene- 
ral infection, while Virgil has not efcaped 
it. To be convinced of this, I defire any 
man to read a fpeech which he has put into 
the mouth of Juno, in one of his odes, and 
compare it with a fpeech of Juno likewife, in 
the tenth book of the ^neid f> In the one 
we find a good deal of the •v'tbrantes fenten- 
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NoAurna verfate inanu, verfate diurna. 

f Horat. Ode in. Lib. 3 — Mne\<\, Lib. 1. v. 6z. «. 
ftqq. The fnbjedi of che two ipeeches have a rcfera- 
Wance, beiog both againft the Trojans. 
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fM&f»andfraart pungent interrogations, fuch 
as were much ufed in the fchools of deeta* 
mation ; in the other, we have nothing but 
ptain narrative and argument, in the fineft 
poetical language. Even Fetronius himfelf 
is not altogether free from the taint; for, 
as he lays himfelf, * Qui inter haec nutri- 
.' untur, non magis fapere poffuat, quam 
* bene olere qui in culina habitant.' 

The author above quoted, of the dialogue 
upon the caufes of the corruption of elo- 
quence among the Romans, mentions the 
fchools oi declamation as one of the prin- 
cipal ; and indeed he proves it clearly to 
have been, fo, by comparing that method of 
inftitution with the antient way of' ftudyiug 
eloquence. The pafiage is much too long 
to be. here tranfcribed, but it well deferves to 
be .read and ftudied *. ■ 

But no body was better acquainted with 
the fchools of declamation than Seneca the 
rhetorician ; he had been himfelf a fcholaf 
in one of them, and had heard all the fa- 
mous profeflfers of the art, from the begin- 

• Cap. 18*— 37, 
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ning of AuguftuB Gefir*s gover nment, down, 
is we may fuppofe, (for he lived very long) 
to the end of Tiberius's, or the beginning 
of Caligula's reign } and he has preferred 
to us a large collection of thofe fcholaftic 
tliipu tat tone upon various fubje&s, which is . 
valuable, if it were for no other realbn than 
that it is the only monument extant of the 
eloquence of men famous in their time, 
fuch as Fortius Latro, Aurelius Tuicus, 
Ceftius Pius, and Gallio, great names in 
thefe days, but which, if it had not been 
for the great induftry, and fmgular memo- 
ry of Seneca, would have been utterly loft 
to poflerity. 

The judgment of this author concerning 
tHe pradice of declamation, with which he 
was (b well acquainted, is the fame with 
that of Petroniue, and of the author of the 
dialogue I have fo often quoted. He gives 
it fir-ft under the name of Montanus Vo- 
tieaus, a famous pleader of thole times, 
who, being alked by Seneca why he did 
not pra&ife declamation, gives feveral good 
reafons for it : Among others, Uc fays, 
! That the declaimers ipeak not to gain a 
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* caufe, as pleaders do, but to pleafe their 

* hearers j therefore they let alone what is 

* neceflary or ufeful in. the caufe, and only 

* ftudy what is capable of flowers and or- 

* nament. Then they are not accuftomed 

* to anfwer arguments and objections made 

* by adverfaries, but only fuch as they make 

* themfelves, and which are made to be an- 
1 fwered ; moreover they are fupported in 

* this exercife by frequent applaufe, during 

* the intervals of which they have time to 

* paufe, and affift their memory by recol- 

* lecllon. The faces likewife of all their 

* hearers, at fuch exhibitions, are familiar to 
1 them, and they are never difagreeably in- 

* terrupted by laughing, or otherwife. For 

* thefe reafons, when they come into the 
« forum to plead real caufes, they feem 

* tranfported into another world, where they 

* are unable to bear the eyes of men they 

* do not know, or the noife and tumult of a 

* multitude; even the flcy above their heads 

* frightens them.* And upon this oca- 
fion he tells a ftory of Portius Latro, one 
of the moft famous profeflbrs of this art, 
who, being employed to plead the caufe of 
a friend of his, was fo confounded with ar> 
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Karances fo new to himi that he begad his 
ileading with a foleafrn, and could not go 
m, till he perfuaded the judge to change 
:hc place of the trial to the Baftlica, or court 
sf juftice, where he had walla and a roof, 
Eo which he had always been accuftomcd. 
Montanus concludes with faying, that no 
exercife is ufeful that is not as like as pof- 
fible to the bufm'efs for which it is intend- 
ed. And he mentions the cafe of gladia- 
tors, who are accuftomed to exercife with, 
heavier arms than thofe with which they 
fight *i He gives much the fame opinion 
concerning the inutility of declamation in 
another place, under the name of Severua 
Caffius, a very famous orator of thofe times, 
who is not only highly praifed by Seneca* 
but likewile by Quin&ilian; Among other 
things, he fays, that we can form no judg- 
ment of an orator by fo childifti an exer- 
cife : You might as Well eftimate the abl- 

* ' Non eft autem utilis exercltatm, n!fi qria: operi h- 
' milium eft itli, ad quod exerceL Itaque durior folet 
1 efc tero ccrtamine. Gladtatores gravioribus armit dif- 
' ennt, quant pugnant ;* Conlnverf, Lit. iv. irtitim 

Vol lit LI" 
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Hues of a Jailor by his performance in i 
fifh-pond *. 

That the reader may be the better able to 
judge of this kind of eloquence, which wu 
once fo much in fafhion in Rome, and 
which was the chief caufe of the corruption 
of their tafte ot writing, I will give fame 
fpecimens of it ■ from Seneca's collodion, 
beginning with his Suqforiac t which is the 
name they gave to their declamation* of the 
deliberative kind. The fubject of the firll 
Suaforia is, Whether Alexander, after hi- 
ving over-run India, fliould attempt to na- 
vigate the ocean in fearch of other countries! 
To perfuade him not to do it, the dedairoer 
accofts him in this way: * Magni pecte 
1 eft inter fecunda moderatio. Eundem for- 

* tuna vi&oriae tuae, quern natura finetn fa- 
1 cit. Imperium tuum ciudit oceanus. 
•quantum magnitudo tua, rerumquoque 

* naturam fupergreffa eft ! Alexander orbi 

* ' Non eft quod oratorem ia hac puerili exerdwiw 

* fpefies. Quid fi velii gubernatorem in pifcu» aeJU- 
« mare J' Epittm. Dnlam. Lib. VC\, in pTatfatiw. 
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* magnus eft. Alexandra orbis anfruftus eft. 

* AHquis etiam magnitudini modus eft. Non 
1 procedit ultra fpatia fua coeluni. Maria 
' intra terminos fuos agitantur. Quicquid 
1 ad fummum venit, incremento non reli- 
' quit locum. Non magis quicquam ultra 
1 Alexandrura novimus, quain ultra ocea- 
4 num.' Here we have the topic of mode- 
ration, and fetting bounds to extravagant 
wUhes, handled in pretty little acute fen- 
tencea, well fmoothed and rounded. 

The fubject of the fecond Suaforia is 
a deliberation,' whether the three hundred 
Spartans, who, with other Greeks, were 
pofted'to guafd the pafs of Thermopylae 
againft Xerxes, ihould fly, after they were 
deferred by the reft of the Greeks. Here 
the declaimer, fpeaking of the difference 
between the Spartans and other Greeks, 
fays, * Aliud caeteros, aliud Laconas decet. 
' Nos fine deliciis educamur, fine Miifis vi- 
1 vimus,fine vitavincimus:' Where, befides 
the repetition and fimilarity of the cpmpo- 
fition, we have the contrail betwixt vivimux 
zndjine vita, and the paradox of over* 
coming •without life, which no doubt would 
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be highly applauded by the hearers. Of a 
like kind are the antithefes of another de* 
claimer upon the famefubjed, with a fine con- 
ceit at the end of them, which* from what 
Seneca fays, appears to. have beep much 
commended. Speaking of Xerxes, he fays, 

* Terras, armis obfidet, coelum fagittis, maria 

* vinculis. Lacones, nifi fuccurritis, mu,Qt 
i dus captus eft.* 

The frbjecl of the fifth Suaforia ia, whe- 
ther the Athenians mould not throw dowa, 
the trophies which they had ere&ed over the 
Perfians,0£erxes threatening that he would 
return, ii they did not, |Iere one Silo 
Pompeius ufed an argument to perfuade the 
Athenians not to do it, which Seneca ap- 
proves much of: * Nifi tollitis* inquit, tro- 

* phaea, ego veniam. Hoc ait Xerxes, nifi 

* haec trophaea tollitis, alia ponetts.* And, 
I think, it mull be allowed, that not only 
the argument is good in itlelf, but that the 
turn given to it is fmart and furpriiing. 
But Seneca mentions an argument ufed upr 
on the other fide by another declaimer, 
viz. Gallio, which he commends ftill more. 
Speaking of the Perfians, he fays, * Diutius 
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< illi perire poflunt, quam noa vincere,* 
Upon which Seneca'3 obfervation is, * Hoc 
' loco difertifiimam fententiam dixit, quae 

* vel in oratione, vel in hiftoria ponitur.* 
And no doubt the argument was very con- 
clufive, and the turn given to it not fo far 
fetched, or fophiftical, but that it might be 
tolerated, even in hiftory, or a ferious ora- 
tion, 

The fubjecl of the fixth Suaforia is, whe- 
ther Cicero fhould beg his life of Antony. 
Ceftius Pius, one of thofe famous declaim- 
ed above-mentioned, advifes him not to do 
it, in a ftyle not unlike Gcero*s own: 
' Si ad defideriuro populi refpices, Cicero, 
1 quandoque perieris, parum vixilli ; ft ad 
■ res geftas, fatis vixilli ; ft ad injurias for- 
1 tunae et praefentem reipublicae ftatum, 

* nimiuni diu vixifli; ft ad memoriam ope- 
s rum tuorum, femper vi&urus es.* Variui 
Geminus, another declaimer, took the o- 
ther ftde in this deliberation, and advifed 
Cicero not to die, but to fly to M. Brutus, 
C. Caflius,'or Sextus Pompeius : * Et adje- 
I cit,* fays Seneca, * illam fententiam, quam 
- Caflius Severus unice mirabatur. Quid 
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* deficiemus ? Et refpubltca fuos triumviro* 

* habet. Deinde etiam quas petere poffet 

* regiones, percurrit : Siciliam dixit vindi* 

* catam efle ab illo, Giliciatn a proconfule 

* egregie adminiftratam, familiares Audits 

* ejus et Achaiam et Afiam, Deiotari regnura 

* obligatum beneficiis, .iEgyptum et habere 

* beneficii memoriam, et a-gerq perfidiae 

* poenitentiam, fed maxitne ilium in- Afiam 

* et Macedonian* hortatus eft in Gailo et 

* Bruti caftra.' Coffins Severus*s reflection 
(the fame whom I mentioned before, as 
not approving of the practice of declama- 
tion) is, I think, very fenfible ; ' Alios 
1 declamafte aiebat, Varium Geminum vi- 
' vum confilium dedifle :* By which he 
means, that this declaimer had given a 
council which he might have given to Ci- 
cero, if he had been alive; and that his 
arguments were fuch as might have beea 
ufed in real life and bufinefs. 

The next Suaforia concerns -Gcerp like- 
wife ; for it deliberates, whether Cicero 
ftiould burn his writings at the defire of 
Antony, upon promife of having his lift 
fpared. Ceftius Pius advifes him not to do 
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it : ■ Affere te potius libertati, et unum 

* crimen inimico adjice, fac Antoniura mo- 
1 riendo nocentiorem.' The argument, to 
be lure, is not obvious, and yet not unna- 
tural, if we could fuppofe Cicero a man of 
determined refolution, and who loved Jife 
lels than he hated Antonius. There were 
otiier good things faid upon this fide, fuch 
as, * Si icripta combufferis, Antonius pau- 
' coa annos tibi promittit ; at fi non com- 

* buiferis, populus Romanus omnes.* A- 
gam, ' Quamdiu reipublicae noftrae aut 
' fortuna fteterit, aut memoria duraverit, 
' admirabile pofteris vigebit ingenhim, et, 
1 uno profcriptus faeculo, profcribes Anto- 
1 nium omnibus :' Where there is more of 
a flowing competition than is ufual in thofe 
declamations. 

The declamations of the judicial kind, or 
cantroverfiae^ aa they are called, are pretty 
much in the fame, ftyle. I will, however, 
give fome fpecimens lifcewife from them. 
The fubje£t of thefe controverfies is gene- 
rally the application of fome law to a cafe 
not provided for by that law. The firft 
cafe I {hall mention is fmgular enough. 
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The law was, that if a man ravifhed ail 
Unmarried woman, fhe fhould have the op- 
tion whether ilie would marry him, or lie 
be put to death. A man ravifhed two wo- 
men in the feme night— the one dcfired his 
death, the other that he fhould marry her. 
Many ingenious arguments are ufed upon 
both fides: I fliall only take notice of one that 
was ufed againft the raviwer: * Perierasj 

* raptor, ni bis perire meruifles *«* 

Another of thefe declaimers of controvert 
fyi having occafion to mention the fudden 
deaths that were the effects of luxury and 
intemperance, gave this turn to the thought 
and compofition : * Qukquid avium volitat, 

* quicquid pifcium natat, quicquid ferarum 

* difcurrit, noftris fepelitur ventribus, Qtjae- 

* re nunc cur fubito moriamur i Mortibus 
•vifimus.' Seneca is, with good reafon, 
much difpleafed with this extravagant con- 
ceit — * Non fum,* fays he, * ex judicibus fo* 
« veriffimis, qui omnia ad exa&am regu- 

* lam redigam ; multa donattda ingepiis pu- 

* lab. i, ControTcrf, 5. 
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' to j fed donanda vitia; non portenta, 
* funt V 



The! laft cafe I ftiall mention is very An- 
gular. A man was fhipwrecked, loft his 
wife and three children, and had his houfe 
burnt down: Upon this he haogs himfelf 
up. One, paffing by accidentally, cuts him 
down j he is fued for damages by the per- 
fon whofe life he had faved- This was an 
excellent fubject for fuch mock-trials ; and, 
accordingly, it is very ingeniouily argued 
upon both fides. On the fide of the de- 
fendant," the topic of the mutability of men's 
fortunes affords many pretty little fenten- 
ces: ' Mutantur vices ielicitatis humanae, 
' profcriptus aliquando prolcripfit ; vidti fur 
' giunt, profcripti latent, natant naufragi. 
1 Amifi, inquit, uxqrem, liberos, patrimo- 

* nium; Tu putabas ea te condition ac- 
1 eepifTe, ne perderes ? Ludit de fuis fortu- 

* na muneribus, et, quae dedit, aufert ; et, 
'quae abftulit, reddit; nex utiquain tutius 

* eft illam experiri, quam cum locum inju- 

• Praefat. ad Lib. v. Controvert 

Vol. III. M m 
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' riae non habet.* On the other fide, the 
plaintiff fays, * Injuria eft, ut, qui meo ar- 

* bitrio debui, tuo moriar. Amifi uxorcm, 
' liberos, patrimonium, Fortuna mihi ni- 

* hil praetcr laqueum reliquit ; ifte nee la- 

* queum. Sumpfi inftrumenta mortis, foli- 

* tudincm et laquenm ; alterum aptum mo 

* rituro, alterum mifero. Quisquis inter- 

* veneris, fi amicus es, defle ; fi ioimictis 

* fpe&a. Cum a me ifte accufetur, gravio- 

* rem de me quam de reo ferte fententiato. 

* Ego, ut moriar, ifte, ut ne prohibeat. Ne 

* haec narrarem, mori volui j praecidit re- 

* medium meum ; fi qua fides eft, non ena- 

* tavi, fed ejedtus fum. Nihil jam timebam, 

* nifi vive're. Domus meae fata claudo, 

* nullo miferior, quam quod ultimus mo- 

* rior.* The laft thought I think very 
good ; and it is finely paraphrafed by Mr 
Thomfon, in his verfes upon the death 
of Mr Aifcman : 

Unhappy he ! who lateft feels the blow, 
Whofe eye* have wept o'er every friend laid low. 

I 

From thefe examples, it is eafy to fee I 
the nature of this kind of eloquence. The j 
matter of it is arguments from general to- 
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pics, very artificially,- arid fometimes very 
ingenioufly, handled. The ftyle of it is 
cut into fliort fentences, very acute, and 
of wonderful brevity, adorned with thofe 
oftentatious figures, which both pleafe the 
fancy and foothe the ear, of antithefis and 
fimilarity of compofition, like anfwering to 
like, and oppolite to oppofite. Tacitus's 
ftyle refembles it, in as far as it is fliort 
and disjointed, but differs from it, in as far 
as it has not fo many of thofe ambitious 
ornaments ; and the fentences are not fo 
well rounded and pared, but more harfh 
and abrupt. But the ftyle of Seneca the 
philofopher is, in every refpeft, fo like that 
of the fchool of declamation, in which no 
doubt he had pra&ifed much, that, I think, 
it is impoffible to diftinguiftx the one from 
the other. To be convinced of this, we 
need only compare what is faid in the laft 
controverfy I mentioned, upon the mutabi- 
lity of fortune, with what Seneca has laid 
upon the fame topic, in more than one 
place, and we ftiall find, not only the fame 
thoughts, but almoft the fame words» with 
the fame compofition. 
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Quin&iHan's judgment of the ftyle of 
this philofopher is fo juft, and fo candid, 
that the reader will not be difpleafed to have 
it here in his own words : — * Ex induftrii 

* Senecam in omnia genere eloquentiae ver- 

* fatum diftuli propter vulgatam falfo de me 

* opinionem, quia damnare aim, et invi- 

* fum quoque habere, fum creditus ; quod 

* accidit mihi dum corruptum et omnibus 

* vitiis fraclum dicendi genqs revocare ad 

* feveriora judicia coptendo ; turn autem 
! folus fere hie in manibus, adolefcemum 
' fuit, quem non equidem omnino conabar 

* excutere, fed potioribus praeferri non fine- 

* bam, quos ille non deftiterat incefiere, 
'. cum diverfi fibi coufcius generis, placere 

* fe in dicendo pone iis, quibus illi place- 

* rent, diffideret. Amabant autem eummi- 

* gis quam imitabantur, tantumque ab eo 
f defluebant, quantum ille ab antiquis de- 

* fcenderat ; foret eiiim optandum, pares ac 

* faltem proximos illi viro fieri. Sed placebat 

* propter fola vitia, et ad ea fe quifque diri- 

* gebat effingenda, quae poterat. Deinde 

* cum fe jactaret eodem modo dicerei Sene- 

* cam infamat, cujus et multae alioquin et 
f magnaevirtutesfuerunt; ingenium facile et 
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* copiofum, plurimum ftudii, multa rerum 
' cognitio, in qua tamen aliquando ab iis, 
1 quibus inquirenda quaedam mandabat, de- 

* ceptus eft. Tra&avit etiam omnem fere 

* ftudiorum materiara. Nam et orationes 
' ejus, et poemata, et epiftolae, et dialogi 

* feruntur. In philofopbla parum diligena, 
( egregius tamen vitiorum infe&ator fuit ; 
1 raultac in eo claraeque fententiae, multa 
1 etiam morum gratia legenda : Sed in elo- 
' quendo corrupts pleraque, atque eo perni- 
' ciofiffima, quod abundant dulcibus vitiis. 
'Velles eum fuo ingenio dixifle alienoju- 
' dicio. Nam, fi aliqua contempfiflet, fi pa- 
i rum concupUTet, fi non omnia fua amaflet, 
' fi rerum pondera minutiflimis fententiis 

* non fregiffet, confenfu potius eruditorum, 
*quam puerorum amore com probaretur. 
' Verum fie quoque jam robuftis, et feve- 
! riore genere fatis firmatis, legendus, vel 
' ideo, quod exercere poteft utrumque judi- 
1 cium. . Multa enim, ut dixi, probanda in 
' eo, multa etiam admiranda funt, eligere 
' modo curae fit : Quod utinam ipfe fecif* 
1 fet. Digna enim fuit ilia natura quae me- 

* liora vellet; quod voluit efFecit *.* 
* Lib. x. c. 1. 
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What QuinSilian here fays of the dan- 
ger there is in thofe reading him, whole 
judgment is not confined by fevere ftudy, 
and the imitation of better authors, is cer- 
tainly true ; for they will imitate thofe hi' 
cia vitia, and} as is always the cafe, mul- 
tiply them, or make them worfe ; fo that 
they will write a ftyle of wit altogether, 
which is. perhaps, the worft of'all flyles, 
being the fartheft removed from a ftyle of 
fenfe and gravity. , 

I obferve, that the witty writers among 
us, if they ftudy at the fame time to give a 
roundnefs and fmoothnefs to their fenten- 
ces, (for I cannot call them periods), imi- 
tate Seneca more than Tacitus ; whereas 
thofe who affect fentences of great gravity 
and wifdom, make Tacitus their model; 
but I would advife them both to ftudy di- 
ligently thofe remains of the fchools of de- 
clamation, where, I will venture to fay, that 
they will find as many fine things^ as they 
are commonly called, as are to be found in 
any one book. But, on the other hand, if a 
man would form a grave, manly ftyle of that 
noble fimpliclty, in which the perfection of 
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all the arts confifts, a ftyle of bufinefs fit to 
convince and inftru&, or to move and in- 
flame, if' that be required ; not a ftyle of 
pomp and oftentation, proper only to be 
admired by the untaught multitude, let 
him ftudy the great mafters of more an- 
tient times ; and when he has, by fuch ftu- 
dy, confirmed his tafte and judgment, then 
he may come without danger to the readr 
iog of Tacitus, Seneca, Portius Latro»and the 
other declaimers, from whom he may ga- 
ther not only many flowers of fpeech, but 
many ufeful things. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain the 
nature of the eloquence of thofe fchools ; and 
it appears, that it anfwers exactly to the de- 
fcription of one kind of the Afiatic eloquence 
given us by Cicero, in the paflage above quo- 
ted. Accordingly, I have {hewn that it came 
from Afia j and it was very natural that fuch 
an eloquence fhould be produced in a coun- 
try where it was of little ufe, except for 
(how and oftentation. There, inftead of 
found fenfe and argument, and diftm£t. nar- 
rative of facts, fpeaking would become wife- 
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- ty and clever ; and as wit cannot bear to be 
diffufed into long periods, the coropofitioa 
would naturally be broken into fhort fmart 
fentences, turned and rounded in a maimer 
agreeable to the ear ; and this, as we (hall 
(hew afterwards, is the nature of witt 

There have not been, in modern times, 
any fchools of declamation that I have heard 
of, whatever practice there may have been 
' of it in private clubs or focieties. But there 
is what the French call the declamation sj 
the theatre, that has been much pra&ifed 
among people of falhion, both in France 
and England. This may be a very good 
amufement ; but, if it is ufed as an exercife 
preparatory to public fpeaking, I take upon 
roe abfolutely to condemn it, as a practice 
ftdl more ufelefs for that purpofe than the 
practice of the fchools I have been cenfuring. 
For there the genius was ■ exercifed in the 
invention of arguments, and the expreflion, 
as well as the thought, was the declaimed 
own. But here the practitioner fubmits to 
the mean talk of repeating another man's 
thoughts and words, in doing which be 
commonly mimics fome player that is >n 
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fafhion, and very often tries to exprefs, by 
voice and gefturc, a paiTion that he does 
not feel This manner, transferred to bu- 
finefs and real life, wiUdifpleafe a man ot 
feofe and good tafte, more than the rudcft 
fimplkity, and greateft want of art in fpeafc- 
ing. And fuch an orator lofes one of the chief 
means of perfuafion, namely, the character of 
the fpeaker : For, if he will afTume the 
manner of a player, he mutt be contented 
to pafs for a player, not a man of worth 
and gravity, not the- patriot or lover of his 
country, that he holds out to us. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of the other kind of ornamented fiyie, the 
g<# and jtorid.—A*tient authors^ wio 
have -written in that jiyte. — Modem, 
fetch as my Lord Shaftsbury.— Chamber 
ofthujlyk. 

THE other kind of highly ornamented 
ftyle I call the gay or florid, of 
which the ornaments are quite different 
from thofe of Thucydides's ftyle ; for they 
are of the harih and auftere kind : Whereas 
the ornaments of this ftyle are all of the 
fweet and pleafurabte fort, amufing the ima- 
gination with fine images, and tickling the 
ear with the moft agreeable founds. Of 
this kind may be reckoned the poetry of 
Sappho and Anacreonj the epidUdic orations 
too among the Greeks, fuch as Gorgias and 
Hippias, and other antient fophifts, ufed to 
fpeak at the games, and other, panegyrical 
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affemblies in Greece, were in this ftyle ; 
and likewife the orations of the later fo- 
phifts, fuch as Libanius and Themiftius, 
contemporaries of Julian the Emperor. Of 
this kind alfo is a great part of the works 
of LuciaD, particularly one of his dialogues, 
entitled Amores, where, we have two ora- 
tions, one in praife of the love of women, 
another an inventive upon women, and ex- 
tolling the love of boys, in the raoft florid 
ftyle of rhetoric that is, I think, any where 
to be found. And of the fame kind were 
certain fuppofititious works, forged by fome 
of thofe later fophifts, and imputed to an- 
tient authors, fuch as the poem upon the' 
ftory of Hero and Leander, faid to be the 
work of Mufaeus. 

The poetry of this age is almoft all .of 
this kind, and a great deal of oar profe ; 
not only what is profeffedly poetical, and is 
very properly faid, by Mr Pope, not to be 
poetry, but profe run mad, but every thing 
that is intended for a very fine compofition 1 . 
One of the moft remarkable of this fort, that 
has been published of late years, is Hervey's 
Meditations : But the beft by far of the 
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kind are* the chara&eriftics of my Lord 
Sbaftibary, particularly the laft volume of 
them, which is almoft wholly in this flyfc*. 

The diftinguifhing marks of it are, 1 
great copioufaefs of words, and thefe the 

• This noble author,, as I have elfewhere obferm), 
has the richeft and moft copious ftyte of any writer in 
Englifh ; but as in this he has imitated Pfato, fo, ' 
think, he has )';il Ion under the cenfure which the HiH- 
carnaffiun pronounces upon Plate, of being ofltnt=- 
tioufiy rich in wotcTs, and abounding too much raps- 
riphrafes, and different ways of expreflmg the fat"' 
thing — i«%«r«i *U cniftutAirs n^imt, wwt >»/•*■ 
. *mi Imi lw.>*p.f* (leg. UthiKivpiHf) inn ; Efijl. adCc. 
Pomp. c. 2. He is too, as the Halicarnafllan lays ofPlato, 
ib. over-abundant in epithets, which he has ufed with * 
poetical licence. He often concludes his periods wti 
two nouns, and each its attendant epithet,, which gi" 8 
a kind of dancing cadence to his periods, to which on; 
may beat time ; iuch as, ' a man of profound craft, and 

• notable dexterity;" ib. p. Ira. — ' divinely autnoriW 

• inftruiflor, and fpiritual chief;' p. 114. Sotnctinm 
he has three of this kind all in a firing : ' A facred b* - 
< ror, religious antipathy, and mutual difcord, among 

• worihippers ;* ib. p. 60. But, with all thefe faults, 1 
think it m»ft be admitted, that his ftyle is correct as » 
the grammatical part; and very elegant ; and, if W 
faults of ftyle were greater than they are, I flwuld f» c ' 
give them all, in favour of his high tafte of antient l' te * 
mure and the fine arts, and a certain liberal air ami 
gentleman-like manner, which runs through all *" 
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molt pompous and high founding that can 
be found ; a great many metaphors and 
other tropes ; abundance of epithets, anti- 
theses, fimiles, and poetical descriptions ; pa- 
ronomafias, parifofes, and fuch like figures, 
as make the language go fmoothly off the 
tongue. 

And fo much for both kinds of the 
highly ornamented ftyle, the fevere, and 
the gay or florid. 

writings, and is, I think, a peculiar and diftinguifbtng 
mark of his ftyle. 

But his matter does not-pleafe me fo much as his 
ftjfe; becatife f approve of nothing written againfl the 
eftiiblifbcd religion of the country, whether in the 
wayofftrious argument, or of ridicule. The raillery, 
it is true, of my Lord Shaft ibury Is very delicate; and 
is has treated the Cariftian religion, and its profcfTors, 
with decency, at leal), and good breeding, which is 
more than can be faid of fome later infidel writers, one 
of whom has told us, info many words, that, before a 
mau can believe the Bible hiftory, the whole principles 
of his underftanding mull be fubverted. But my Lord 
Shafdbury was a high-bred mau of falhion, who had 
improved a natural good tafte, not only by the ftudy of 
the pditetufs ofantient dialogue, to ufe his own er predion, 
but by keeping the belt company in the age in which 
be lived— a thing which I hold to be no-lefs ncceflkry 
to nuke a polite writer, than a well-bred gentleman. 
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CHAP. XV. 




Of the middle fly !e. — Examples of tbotjlylt, 


j • ' 


antient and modern. . 




' HPHE third and laft charaOer of ftyle I 
J- mentioped is the middle or tempe- 






rate kind, partaking of both, but fliunning 




the extremes of either ; for it is not fo 




fimple as the one, nor fo much ornament- 




ed as the other. Of this kind, according 




to the Halicarnaffian, is the ftyle of lib- 




crates the orator, and of Plato the philofo- 




pher, but both bordering on the excefs of 




gay and flprid ; nor was this ftyle per- 


V 


feded, fay* he, till the time of Demofthe- 




nes *. He, in fome of his orations, as we 




have feen, and where the nature of his fub- 




je& required it, is. as perfectly Ample as 




Lyfias; bufi, .in his public orations, the 




ftyle is admirably tempered by the dm$~ 




city of Lyfias, the aufterity of ThucydiM 




* tli;i t5c luttrnrtt t» Ai«nfSir« t cay. 14. 15. i& 
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and the fweet and pleafurable ftyle of lib- 
erates and Plato. This the Halicarnaifian, in 
the paffage above quoted, has proved by ex- 
amples from all the three authors. 

The Halicarnaffian's own ftyle is of this 
kind, .plain and dida&ic, but with as much 
ornament as art or fcience admits. And 
of the fame kind are the rhetorical works 
of Cicero, particularly his three books de 
Oratare, the moft finifhed of his works of 
that kind, in which he has very ftrccefsfully 
imitated the dialogue of Plato. < 

the beft writers in linglHh compofe in 
this ftyle ; fuch as Mtftoit, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Botingbrake, Hr Atterbury ; and, to 
come down to our own times, Dr Arm- 
ftrong and Mr Harris, who has, like Plato 
and Cicero, adorned philofophy with the 
lights and graces of eloquence; and, like 
the Halicamaflian, has fliewn that gram- 
mar and criticifm are fufceptible of the or- 
naments of words. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Of a fourth general character of fiyU-, \k 
fublimci—lt conjifts chiefly of the matter- 
Examples of it. — Tht counter part of the 
fublime, or mock-heroic. —Examples of ibis 
fiyle-t anttent and modern. — Improper ujt 
of it by Mr Fielding, in his hiftory ej 
Tom Jones.— Of a fixth general charatler 
of fiyle-, the ridiculous.— The meaning of 
the •word.-— The nature of the thing.— 
The reafon of the pleafure it gives us,— 
General obfervations upon it. — Vanity and 
affectation the proper fubjecJs of it. — Ex- 
amples of a proper and an improper ri- 
diculous character. — Authors anttent and 
modern that have excelled in the ridicu- 
lous. — It does not belong to the greatej 
gemufes. 

IHave, in the preceeding chapter, fpo- 
ken of three general character* of fty'e; 
I am now to treat of a fourth, which I call 
the fublime i it may alio be called the high 
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fyk\ but we mult diftinguifh it from what 
I call the highly ornamented Jiyle^ from 
which, I think it is very different. For it 
is the matter chiefly that conrtitutes the 
fublime ; and, if it be not of a nature high 
and exalted, whatever ornaments of diction* 
we may bellow upon it, we (hall never at- 
tain to this character of ftyle. 

What then ia- the matter or fubjecl: of the 
fublime? I anfwer, it is God and nature; 
the works of God and nature; wifdom, 
virtue, heroic characters of men and their 
aftions ; and, in fhort, whatever we con- 
ceive to be higheft and moft exalted, whe- 
ther in nature or in art. 

But is the matter alone fufEcient to con- 
ftitute the fublime ? If it were fo, then the 
Phyfics and Metaphyfics of Arlftotle, or 
whatever elfe is well written upon fubjecta 
of high {peculation, muft be reckoned'fu- 
blime. Something more then, in my ap- 
prehenfion, is required to entitle any con^ 
pofition to that name : And what is that ? 
It is, that the writer mould have fentimepjts 
Vol. IU. O o 
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fuitable to the fuhje£t, and that he IKould 
exprefs thofe fentiments. And what are 
thofe fentiraents? I anfwer, fentirnents of 
high admiration, fuch as fubjc&s of the 
kind we are fpeaking of ought to infpiie, 
and will infpire, into every man of genius. 
If, therefore, a philosopher only teaches and 
explains any high theorem* (and that is all 
that belongs to him as a philosopher), but 
exprefles no emotion, nor any thing like 
rapturous or enthufiaftic admiration, he is 
not a fublime writer, though he may haw 
very great merit as a philosopher, and may 
raife fuch ideas in others, and perhaps 
feel them himfelf, though he do not ex- 
prefs them ; which, I believe, was the 
cafe of Ariftotle, and was certainly the cafe 
of Plato. 

But ts there no ornament of words, no 
particular kind of ftyle, required to exprefs 
the fublime ? I think not ; only the words 
muft not be low, nor- the compofitton mean 
a^ abjefit; for thefe would debafe the ao- 
bleft thoughts. But, I think, no ornament 
is required ; or, if any is given, k ought to 
be rather of the fevere kind, than of the 
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florid and pleafureable. For fuch figure* 

as the parifofis, paronomafia, and like end- 
ings* would be much worfe than no orna- 
ment. 

Let ub fee how this notion of the fublime 
will apply to fome famous paffages that 
have been quoted as inftanccs of the fu- 
blime j and I will begin with the words of 
Mofes, giving an account of the creation of 
the world by Almighty God, a fubjeft, no 
doubt} in its nature molt fublime : * And: 
1 God faid, Let there be light, and there was 
1 light.* The thing to be expreffed here s, 
the adt of Omnipotence creating, at once, 
and by a fimple fat, the fineft and moft 
fubtile of all material things : 

Ethwial, firft of things, quinterfence pure. 

. Par. Loft. B. vii. r. 244. 

Sych an ad, fo far exceeding all human 
comprehenfion, was not eafy to be properly 
exprefled > for) as the fame author lays* 

Immediate are the a&s oi God, more fwift 
Thau time or notion ; bat, to human ears. 
Cannot without procefi of fpeech be told ; 
So told, a.s earthly notion can receive. 

Book™, r. 176", 
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To endeavour to adorn with words fuch, a 
thought! would be to degrade it. Mofes, 
therefore, has expreffed it in the fimpleft, 
and, at the, fame time, the nobleft manoer, 
by which he has told us, as well as could 
be told by procefs of jpeech, that the thing I 
was immediately done by the word of the ) 
Almighty. And, though the -words be as 
fimple as poffible, yet it may be obfemd, , 
that there is a beauty and an emphafis in ; 
the .repetition of the word light ; for the 
thought would not have been fo weHexpref- 
fed, if it had flood thus: ' God faid, Let there 
* be light, and it was fo.' Accordingly Mil- 
ton, in tranflating the paflage-'into verfe, has ; 
not neglefted this beauty : 

Let there be //>*(, faid God, and Forthwith light 
Etherial, firft of things, qumte2cn«e pure. 
Sprung from the deep. B. vii. v. 243. 

And as it is thus properly expreffed hy 
Mofes, it, could not, I think, have been fo 
expreffed but by a man who had a juft 
conception of fo great an ad of power *. 

* This is the opinion of Longinus, who quotes this 
paflage as an inflance of the fublinje, and makes Mofc s 
conception of ijw power «f God die foundation of ** 
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Another inftance of the fublime, quoted 
alfo by Longinus, is the prayer of Ajax in 
the Iliad, upon occafion of a thick darknefa 
which covered the Grecian army, in the 
midft of a hot engagement. He prays to 
Jupiter to deliver them from the darknefs ; 
and then, fays he, deftroy us in the light, 
fince that isyour will. The words here are 
all common, ordinary words, and nowife 
figured in the composition *; but the fen- 
timent is noble, and truly heroic, and that 
makes the fublime of the paflage ; for he 



fublime of the paflage. He had before quoted a paflage 
from Homer, which,, he fays, is fublime, becaofe the 
poet there exprefle* an idea of Neptune worthy of the 
god. In like maimer,, fays be, the law-giver of the 
jews, not a common man, having conceived fuch a no- 
tion of the power of God. cxprefies it thus : Longmui'i 
words are— ijtrj i»i * r*t utam tir/uiiim, i^ i r»j<*» 

£s$yir ivtvf it r<| iintXy yt*r\i*% tit tifmt, — h-wtt i Jut, 
t*ri, tt\ yittrlu $m, «u iyiMT*. yi»rl« yS, mti Iy»ir*j 

De fubl. 9. 

* Ziv Wiirij, *AX* on film 1 JV *'■{•: tutft *^X*"f'. 
'£« 3* <f>'*U kk) hkttvM) \iru n rtiivaltr irut; ' 

II.J.V.64J. 
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dbea not pray Co lire, but to hive an op- 
portunity of dying bravely in the light. 
And we may obferve, in paffiog, that there 
ia a- bfclatnefs ia defi ring Jupiter to deftroy 
them, which fuits very well the character of 
Ajax; but could hardly, with propriety, 
have been put into the mouth of any other 
of the heroes. 

Longimis quotes feveral other paffagcs 
fttna Homer as examples of the Aiblime, 
particularly his description of the battle of 
the gods, in the 23d Iliad, and the convul- 
sion of: nature upon that occasion. For 
tfcefe I refer to Looginus himfeif ; and { 
wiU only add, that, when they are exami- 
ned, it will be found, that the fublime of 
them all confifts chiefly in the thought: 1 
fay chiefly ; for I would not be underflood 
to deny that there is a language fuitable to 
great thoughts, and that there Ihould be a 
certain dignity both in the words and the j 
compofitiou. But over-doing in fuch caf« 
is very dangerous j and it is much better 
that the language fhould be too little, dufl 
too much ornamented. 
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But what {hews evidently that the mat* 
tcr is principal in the fublime character of 
fty-le is this, that* if the matter be low 
and trivial* and* at the fame tine* the fen* 
timents heroic with language fuitahle, then 
it becomes a fpecies of writing altogether 
different* and indeed oppofite* and which, 
accordingly* bears the name of mock-heroic, 
or hurieffue. Of this kind we have an an- 
tient poem, by foine given to Homer* but* 
probably* the work of a fophift of later 
times ; I mean; Jthe battle of the frogs and 
mice* in whichr we have afcribed to thofe 
little contemptible animals the fentimentt) 
ind acYiqrw of the heroes of the Iliad and! 
Odyffey j and the ridicule of the pompous 
language of tragedy* by making It too 
pompous* or what we call bombaft, was 
frequent among the poets of the old come- 
dy at Athens. 

In modern times* there are many works 
of this kind, both in profe and verfe ; but 
the beft of them all* in my judgment* is 
the Dunciad of Mr Pope* in which, to the 
ridicule of the mock-heroic, is joined the 
kecneft fatire. And though* I believe, molt 
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fcholars who underftand the original are of 
opinion, that he has not tranflated Homer 
well ; yet every body, I imagine, will ad- 
mit that* ia the Dunciad, he has parodied 
Virgil exceedingly well ; but of this I have 
laid enough elfewhere*. 

Mr Fielding, in his comic narrative 
poem, the hiftory of Tom Jones, has mix- 
ed with his narrative a good deal of the 
mock-heroic ; and, particularly^ there is a 
defcription ofaYquabble in a country church- 
yard wholly in that ftylerf. - It. is, in- 
deed, an excellent parody of Homer's 
battles, and is highly ridiculous ; but, in 
my opinion, it is not proper for fuch 3 
work : Firji t became it is too great a change 
of ftyle, greater than any work of a legi- 
timate kind, which I think Fielding's is, will 
admit, from the fitnple and familiar to the 
heroic or mock-heroic. It is no better than a 
patch; and, though it be a mining one, no 
regular work ought to have any at all. Fw 
Horace has very properly given it as a mark 
of a work irregular, and of ill texture, the 
having fuch purple clouts, as he calls them; 
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Lite qui fplcndcat anus et alter 

A Suiter pannui ■ A(*. PoET f 

Secondly, becaufp it deflroys the probabili- 
ty of the narrative, which ought to be care- 
fully ftudied in all works, that, like Mr Fiel- 
ding's, are imitations of real life and man- 
ners, and which, accordingly, lias been ve- 
ry much laboured by that author. It is 
for the probability of the narrative chiefly 
that I have fo much commended Gulliver's 
Travels. Now, 1 appeal to every reader, 
whether fuch a defcription in thofe Travels,, 
as that of the, battle in the church-yard, 
would not have intirely deftfoyed the cre- 
dibility of them, and prevented their im-, 
pofmg upon any body, as it is faid they 
did at firtf. This, therefore, I cannot help 
thinking a blemifh, in a work which has 
otherwife a great deal of merit, and which 
I mould have thought perfed of the kind, 
if it had not been for this; and another 
fault that 1 find to it, namely, the au- 
thor's appearing too much in it him- 
felf, who had nothing to do in it at 
Vol III, P P 
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all *. By this the reader will underftand 
that I mean his reflections, with which 
he begins his books, arid fometimes his 
chapters. 

And fo much for the mock-heroic, or 
burlefque, which 1 call a fifth general cha- 
racter of ftyle. . 

Of kin to this, is that kind of ftyle which 
we may call the ridiculous ? a ftyle very 
much praftifed, but the nature of it not 
underftood by every body. I ufe the word 
in the claffical meaning, to fignify what- 

* The fable of this piece is, I think, an extraordina- 
ry effort both of genius and art ; for, though it be ve- 
ry complex, taking in as great a variety of matter as, 1 
believe, any heroic fable; it is fo nmple as to be eifilj 
enough comprehended in one view. And it has this pe- 
culiar excellency, that every incident of the almoli infi- 
nite variety which the author has contrived to introduce 
" into it, contributes, fome way or other, to bring on the 
catailrophe, which is lo artfully wrought up, and brought 
about by a change of fortune, fo fudden and furprifing, 
that it gives the reader all the pleafure of awell written 
tragedy or comedy. And, therefore, as I hold the invention 
andcorapofitionof the fable to be the chief beauty of «=- 
rypoem, I muft be of opinion, that Mr Fielding was ontof 
the greatelt poetical geniufes of his age; nor do I think that' 
his Work has hitherto met with the praife that it defffTO- 
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ever tends to excite laughter* whether per- 
fon or thing. la our fenfe of the word, 
when applied to a. period, it fignifies one 
who is himfelf the object of laughter j 
whereas, in the fenfe the Romans ufed the 
word, it fignified a perfon who excited 
laughter* without diftinclion, Whether it 
was at his own- expence, or at the expence 
of another, or without being at the expence 
of any body, if he prefented to us images ■ 
that were riiible. According to the Roman 
ufe, therefore, of the word, when applied 
to perfons, it was equivocal, fignifymg two 
characters of men very different) one whom 
we call ridiculous, and another that we 
would rather call a witi 01 a merry face- 
tious fellow *. And it had the fame am- 
biguity when applied to the words of fay- 
ings of men, as when applied to their per- 

■ It was not, however, even in this fenfe, a resec- 
table character among tht Romans ; nor did Catd mean 
to pay a compliment to" Cicero when he laid, upon 
bearing his jocofe pleading for M uracil a, In which he 
ridiculed the itoical philofophy profelTcd by Cato,— 
' Quant I'idiculum confident habemns 1' And a prefefled 
jefter was a very contemptible character; both among 
the Romans and Greeks. He 'was called Scurra by the 
former, and ?tX»****iHi or finftth*%ii, by the latter 
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■ferft j for it denoted either what we would 
Call a witty or pleafant faying, that is, a 
faying that excites laughter not at irfelf, but 
at fomethirig e!fe *, or what We call a ridi- 
i colbus "faying, that is, a faying which mates 
us laugh at itfeTf, and, by confequence, at the 
perfon who ufesit; It is rn the 'firft of thefe 
fenfes that I apply the word to ftyle, mean- 
log a ftyle that rnakes «s laugh, not at (rfetf, 
tut prefents to us other images of .laugh- 
ter. It is in this fenfe that 'Cicero ufts the 
word,' in his books de Oratore, where he 
feys down rule's for the ridiculous, which 
he makes to be a considerable talent of an 
orator f. And it is in this fenfe that Ho- 
race tifes the word, when he fays, 

■ fcidicufam acri 

Fortius ac melius magna* pleramqoe ficil res. 

Having thus fettled the meaning of the 
word, the queftion is next concerning 

* in this fenfe it is ufed by Cicero, when fpeaking of ffl 
orator: He commends him for faying many things— 'N« 
r folum acme, fed ridicule et facets;' Lib. i. de Orat. c. jj. 
And, in the fame fenfe, Julius Ctefar, relating atom* 
©f one of his foldiers, fays, * Non irridicufc dtrit;' dt 
Bell. Gall. Lib. I c. 4a. 

f De Orat. Lib. ibc£f* 
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the thing itfelf : What is h that excites 
this extraordinary commotion in us, by 
which not only the countenance* but the 
whole body is altered; and, if it goes to 
any excefs, may be faid to be convulfed ? 
It is evidently not a mere bodily affedion, 
but proceeds originally from rhs mirtd. 
What affection then, or paffion of the mind, 
produces it? Is it joy ? ,It is fo in childreq, 
who laugh merely becauie they are pleafedj 
and it may be fo likewife in men, whofe 
underftandings difftr little from thofe of 
children : But k h not fo in men of fenfe ; 
far lefs is it grief, anger, indignation, of 
any fuch like paffion. Or what quality is 
it in the object, perfon, or thing, which 
excites it ? It is not goodnefs, moft cer- 
tainly, fitnefs, or aptitude, for any purpofe; 
neither is it malice, evil, or mhchievouf- 
nefs ; nor is it beauty, for that excites 
love and admiration, not laughter. But 
what (hall we fay of the contrary of beau- 
ty — deformity ? Is it not the obje& of ridi- 
cule ? And, I believe, upon inquiry, it will 
be found, that every thing ridiculous, I 
mean, what is the objeft of laughter and 
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derifion, is, in fome way or other, dt- 
formed** 

So far, therefore, we are advanced In 
this inquiry, as to have found out that the 
object of laughter is deformity: But the 
queftion ftill remains, What is deformity I ' 
It is the oppofite of beauty, as we have 
juft now faid. But what is beauty, will i 
man afk, who has a philosophical turn, and 
wants to be at the bottom of this queftion! ! 
This is a matter of no fmall inquiry, and I 
goes deep into philofophy and the nature , 
of things ; but it will be fufficient, for our 
prefent purpofe, to fay, that beauty confifts 
of a whole, and eorrefponding parts, ia I 
which there is nothing defective, nothing I 
fuperfluous or redundant, nothing that is 
unsuitable or foreign to the defign of the 
whole. B«auty, therefore, neceffarily im- 
plies fome defign, plan, or fyftem ; and 
where.that is miffed of, or where we find 
any thing incongruous, diffonant, or incora- 

* This is the account that Cicero gives of the ridi- 
culous:* Locus antem.etregioquafiridiculi.turpitodiM 
' rt deform itate quadam coatinetwr;' Lib. it. de On'- 
c 58. 
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patible with that defign, then hare we tho 
idea of deformity. 

But if this be the obje& of ridicule, then 
is not only Jslty* but vice, ridiculous ; for 
nothing is more difcordant or incompatible 
with the fyftem of a. rational and focial na- 
ture, and with the fyftem of nature in ge- 
neral. But vice is the objedt of hatred and 
averfion ; and, if it be accompanied with 
abilities and power, of fear and terror, not 
of ridicule, What mall we fay then ? Muft 
we retract what we have laid down, that 
deformity is the fubject of laughter I No ; 
that will not be neceflary ; but we muft 
add to the definition, and fay that it is the 
deformed without hurt or mi/chief*. So 
that whatever quality is hurtful or mif- 

, * A rift. Ari. Poet. t. ytA>»> trnt i*fM{Tqwt rj mh mi-, 
%'( iriSvmr, mm » ft*frtm*t ;* Cap. j. 

And Cicero, in the pau*g« above quoted, after having 
faid that deformity is the fubjeft of ridicule, adds, ' Nee 
' inGgnis improbitas, et fcelere jun&a, nee rurfus mile- 
1 ria in (ignis, agitata ride tur. Facinorofos enim majore 

quad am vi, quam ridtculi, yulncrari volunt ; miferos if-. 
' ludi nolunt, nifi (i fe forte jaflant.' And, a little alter, 
he fays, ' Qaamobrem mat cries omnis ridiculorum eft in, 

litis viuis, quae font in vita hominum, neque caiorum. 
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chievoue, either to the peffon who poffeffct 
it, or to any other, or to both, as is often 
the cafe, is not ridiculous. 

But the queflion is not yet anfwered, 
From what affection or difpofition of the 
mind this action of the mufcles of the face 
and agitation of the body proceeds? It is 
not from joy, grief, or any other of the 
paflions above- mentioned ; it is evident 
likewife, that we are not indifferent with 
refpeel to the perfon or thing at which we 
laugh. It remains, therefore, that it can 
only proceed from contempt ; and, accor- 
dingly, we never laugh at what we value 
or efteem, in fo far, at leaft, as we value 
and efteem it. For it may happen thai a 
perfon who, upon the whole, is valuable 
and eftimable, has fomething in him that 
is ridiculous. 

But there is one thing farther that is A21 
to be accounted for concerning the ridicu- 

' neque calaroitofomm, neque eorum qui ob facinus ad 

* fupplicium rapiendi videntur ; eaque, belle agitata, ri- 

* dentui';' Lib. M. de Orat. c. 59. 
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lous, and that is, how it comes to give us 
pleafure ; for that it does give pleafure, and • 
very high pleafure too, to certain characters 
of men, is a fact that cannot be difputed. 
And I fay this pleafure proceeds from our 
opinion that we are free from the blemifh 
or deformity which we laugh at in others, 
and therefore are fo far fuperior to them. 
And hence it is that vain and conceited men 
are moft difpofed to laugh at the vanities 
and follies of others ; whereas men of fenfe 
and modefty are tt*e leaft difpofed to do fo*. 

* Ariftotle, in the iith chapter of the ill book ofhis 
Rhetoric, gives no other reafon why the ridiculous is plea. 

font, cicc-pr that itraifes laughter, and is a kind of play or 

intif, xt, i ytXafTiit nhur, amy** Si *«i r* yiXux Hit* 
kwi, kkl B'?^«a*( xdt AoyB 5 mi !{-/«. But the queftion 
returns, Why is laughing pleafant, and why does this 
kind of play and diver lion pleafe fome perfons much 
more than any other ? For that all diverfion is naturally 
pleafant. being an cafe or reraiflion of the mind from la. 
hour and ferious thought, cannot be denied. Jut why 
Ihould the view of deformity be fo peculiarly pleafant, 
as to eicite in us a kind of convulfion of the body ? I 
can affign no other reafon but the one I have mentioned, 
Tii. the companion we fecretfy make between the de» 
formed object and ourfelves. 

Vol. Ill, Qjj 
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If the curious reader further inquire, ho* 
it comes that this pleasure, which the ridi- 
culous gives us, is expreffed by laughing ? 
the anfwer is, (hat every emotion or paffion 
of the mind is denqted by fome fymptom or 
affe&ion of the body, which by nature is 
made to accompany the emotion or pafibn 
of the mind, and which^ therefore, niaybe 
called the language of nature, long prior to 
any language of human inftitution. Why 
fuch an action of the mufcles of the 
face, or the corresponding agitation of the 
body, fhould be an indication of the fenfe 
of the ridiculous, is, I believe, as difficult to 
explain, as why blufhing fliould be a fign 
of fhame, palenefs or rednefs of the face, of 
fear or anger. All I know ot the matter 
is, that, in fome brutes, particularly in fome 
dogs, a fimilar action of their's is a fign of 
pleafure or joy. And, as the infants of our 
fpecies in many things refemble the brutes, 
fo, as I have already obferyed, they exprefs 
their joy in that way j even men, when 
they are pleafcd, finite* which no doubt has 
fome affinity to laughing; and, according- 
ly! it is expreffed in Latin by a word which 
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denotes laughter id a fmajl degree, jkbri* 

From this account of (he ridiculous, fevc-* 
ral obfervatioria will ar'ife that are worth at- 
tending to; The firft 1 fhall mention is 
connefted with what I have jtfft now faid ; 
and it is thia-^-that then of great under-? 
ftandingi arid fubHme genius, though they 
perceive the ridicule of things, will not de- 
light in it, nor dwell upon it, but will rather 
turn their attention frorn It j becauie truth andj 

• Homer, who, to t>fe an expreflion iif Shaiefpeart, 
imiffl jw/ifift ff&i'mao dsalingi with a itathed fptril , bas 
welldiftingulfhed betwixt a Uugb and ifilfUt, for which 
lad the Greets hate, I think, Very properly, a diflinft 
»ord, as we have in Englift, not as iji jtb*t Latin and 
French; a word' confounded with that which denote* 
laughter and the prepofitiMi. It is in that nioft beauti- 
ful patTage, the fweeteft by far and moll tender in the 
vhole Iliad, where he contrives to make Hce*or meet 
Andromache and hit child im the ftrreti of Troy, When 
he firft met them, be Hood and failed, looking Upon hit 
ehild with jSlsfit joy. %T*i'f/tit ftiitnrt'ii^i' us miiinan. 
Here if Htftor had laughed, it wonld hate been foolifli 
■ad chndifh] but, when going to embrace hit fen, tie 
trunk from him into the befrm of hit unrfe, frightened 
witlufce nodding of the plumage- of htf lciUa^t, Jjpfb he 
und the uiQther very properjy laughed. 
S* if lyDjffM wmri j f t $ |X«|, x«i sr«rn$ ujjtuj. 

Iliad 6. v. 461. 
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beauty are their purfuit, not deformity. And 
accordingly we find, that none of the great 
writers of antiquity, fuch as Homer and 
Virgil, Plato, Ariftotle, or even Demofthe- 
nes, to whom, as an orator, it might have 
been ufeful, praftifed it. With refped to 
the tail mentioned, we are exprefsly told, 
by the Ilalicarnaflian, that he had no ta- 
lent for it ; and I believe that to have been 
the cafe of the other great authors above 
mentioned : For, if we have no delight in 
the thing, and do not pra&ife it, we cannot 
excell in it. But the Halicarnaffian does 
not telt us the reafon why Demofthenes 
had not this talent, which I take to be this, 
that he pollened much greater, and was a 
• man of an exalted genius. The only ex- 
ception almoft I know to this rule is Cice- 
ro; but, though he was a great writer, be 
was far from being a great man ; he had 
many weakneffes and littleneffes ; and, a- 
mong others, a great deal of vanity; and 
the neceflary confequence of this was, his 
delighting much in the ridiculous, in which 
he no doubt excelled Demofthenes, as much 
as he fell flioit of him in all the great 
talents of an orator. 
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Another . obfervation is, that, though 
weakneis and folly, not vice, be the fubject 
of ridicule, yet it is not every weaknefs or 
folly that is properly ridiculed. For natu- 
tural infirmities and defects, whether of body 
ormind, ought not to be laughed at ; becaufe, 
though they be imperfections, and therefore 
may be accounted deformities, yet, as the 
perfon is not to blame for them, they are 
not the fubjecT: of ridicule. But folly, and 
even mifery, ft fe jaftat, as Cicero has ob- 
ferved *, are proper enough fubje&s of con- 
tempt and ridicule. Nothing, therefore, in 
the characters of men, is truly ridiculous, 
except that, fpecies of folly we call vanity, 
by which a man either pretends to valuable 
accomplifliments which he has not, or values 
himfelf upon mean and trivial qualities de- 
fcrving no praife. Such folly will make even 
natural infirmities and difeafes ridiculous— 
as when a weak man, whether by nature or 
ty difeafe, pretends to be ftrong as a Hercules, 
or ao ugly man gives himfelf the aire of an 
AdoDis, or a man naturally dull would im- 
Jjafe himfelf upon us for a great wit andge- 

* Dt Orat. ubi fupra. 
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pius. But, without vanity or affe&atian, no 
kind of d*f eft or imperfection either of bod; 
or mind can make the perfon ridiculous, tho 1 
they may be ridiculous in themfclvss. For, 
whatever is unfit to fcrve the purpofc for 
which it is intended, or confifts of difcordaot 
and incongruous parts, is by nature ridicu- 
lous, though the perfon to whom it belong! 
may not be fc. Thus, for example, if I be 
dratted in the moft fantafticaj manner fa 
it is poflible to imagine* 

Si curtatus iaaequali tonfore capiJIos 
Occurro, ■■■ 

_ fi forte fabtlcula pciae 

IVita fiabt ft ttwicav, nl fi t»g» di&Azt irapaf. 

' Hok. Em**. II. in bt 

and if I at the fame time think niyfdf well 
dreffed. I am a coxcomb and ridiculous 
But, if it be only the cfFc&of negligone^or 
if for any particular purpofe 1 ftiall (hint 
proper to put on a fool's coat, I am not ridi- 
culous, though fuch discordancies and ineoiv 1 
entities in drefs, or in any thing elfe, be no 
-doubt in tlierofelvea ridiculous, bccau& tbef 
are deformities. 
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Horace adds, 

.——Quid, men cum pugn»t fententk fecum ; 
Qiiodpeiiic, ipernit; reperit quod nnper omifit; 
Aelhiat, et Tittle dilccfnvealt online cdto ; 
Dinut, aediflcat, ffluut quadratn rosundis ? 
Infanire putt) iblenuia me, neque rides, 

And his friend was iii the right for not 
laughing, at leaft not laughing at Ho- 
race, unlefs he was at the fame time vain 
of what he ought to have been afhatned 
of. 1? or, tho* fuch inconftancy and whimfi- 
calnefs be in themftlves ridiculous, they do 
not make the petfon fo without Vanity or af- 
fectation. And there is a reafon for not laugh- 
ing even at the things themfelves, namely, 
that they often ruin the perfon's fortune, 
and make him lead an unquiet and miferable 
life— fo that they are not without hurt or 
mifctiief. * 

In this matter, therefore, of the ridicu- 
lous, we mult diftinguitb between things 
and petfons. A thing is ridiculous, that is, 
deformed, if it he not at the fame time mif- 
chievousi But a perfon is not ridiculous, 
though he may have fuch deformity, if it 
be not accompanied with vanity and affecta- 
tion, 
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A third obfervation is, that though vies 
be not of itfelf a.fubje&of ridicule, nor a 
vitious perfon ridiculous, yet if to vice be 
joined vanity a d affectation, then is fuch i 
character, of all others, the molt proper ob- 
ject of ridicule. If a man have other qua- 
lities that are good — if he be generous and 
humane, and do a great many gdod actions, 
though he may have vanities and follies that 
are very ridiculous ; yet a man of feme and 
good nature will not be difpofed to laugh 
at him, nor delight to fee him expofed: 
But if to vanity and folly is joined vice, and 
an ill difpofition of mind, then he will 
laugh moil freely, and think the .expofing 
fuch a perfon is a piece of juftice done to 
the public. For this reafon I think the cha- 
racter of the Nabobs in one of Mr Foote's 
pieces, is one of the moft proper fubjeQs of 
ridicule that ever was exhibited on anyftage, 
becaufe in that character we have joined to 
the affectation of being a fine fpeaker and 
a man sf tafte, the pride of wealth, the in- 
folence of power, and great cruetty and 
hard-heartednefs ; and, if the poet had 
brought him, in the conclufion of the piece. 
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to mifery and difgrace; which certainly poe- 
:ical juftice required, I fhould have thought 
he piece very cprripleat. On the other hand* 
is he has made his Bankrupt an honeft man; 
To that he rejects > with indignation all the 
fraudulent fehemes of bankruptcy propofed 
to him, he fhottld not have made him ridi- 
culous in the end df the piece, by affenting 
to the opinion of every body with whom he 
tonverfes, and being always df the mind of 
him whom he laft hearsj ' 

The twd great writers in antierit times df 
the ridiculous kind were Ariftophanes and 
Lucian t both of them excellent in their dif- 
ferent ways; but they were neither of them* 
in my judgment* fublime gemufes, nor did 
they attempt any thing of the high kind. For 
it appears to have been a maxim among the 
antients, that no man was formed by nature 
to excel in ways fo different. And accord- ' 
dingly, we do not find in all antiquity any 
one poet, both of tragedy or epic, and of co- 
ined^ of fo much as a player that afted both 
tragedy and comedy; The greateft writer 
of this kind among u$, greater I think than 
even his mailer; the author of Hudibras, and 

Vol* IIL R r 
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the greatcft of the kind perhaps that ever 
wrote, is Dean Swift.- But, neither do I 
think that he was a fublime genius. And 
he very wifely, in my opinion, forbore to at- 
tempt -either tragedy or heroic. And I fliould 
have thought even his ridicule better, if it 
had been more cleanly, and if he had attend- 
ed to what Cicero has faid of the ridiculous: 
— Haec ridentur vrf fola, vel maxime, quae 
notant et defignant turpitudinem aliquam 
lion turpiter ; Lib. 2. de Orat. c. 58. 

I have only further toobferve on this fub- 
je£t, that, as the ridiculous expofes incon- 
gruity, abfurdity, and deformity, of every 
kind, it is of neeeffity fatirical, and, there- 
fore, we very properly join together fatire 
and ridicule. There may, however, be fatire 
that is not ridiculous. Such is the fatire which 
has for its object crimes or enormous vices, 
which ought not to be laughed at. This 
jlatire we commonly diftinguifh from the 
other by the name of mveftivc. 

And fb much for the ridiculous, which 
may be called a fixth general character of 
ftyle. 
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C H A P. xvir. 

Of another general charaBer of ' JtyU* viz. 
the witty. — Nature -of wit, and the three 
things "which it tequires. — Examples of 
this from the laconic apophthegms — -from 
the fayings of philofophers., and from Ci- 
cero. — Wit arifes from the ambiguity of 
•words, either fingle or in compaction — 
from metaphor— Jirriile~~antithefis. 

THE next charatler of ftyle'l.'flnll 
mention is the yjiity. Wit and ivif- 
dom were formerly fynonymous terms in 
Englith ; but they now fignify things very 
different ; ' nor indeed is it eafy to fay what 
is meant by ivit, according to the prefent 
«fe of the word. As it is ufed by fomej it 
feems to be the fame with the ridiculous; . 
and certainly there is a great affinity betwixt 
the two. Accordingly, many of the' inftan- 
ces of the ridiculous given by Cicero in his 
2d book de Oratore, may be alfo faid 
properly to be witty, "There is no doubt, 
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therefore* but that the fame faying maybe 
both witty and ridiculous ;, on the other. 
hand, there i? aa little doubt that a thing faid 
may be witty, and not in the leaft ridicu- 
lous ; or, vice verfa r it- may be ridiculous 
and not witty ; fo that there muft be a dif- 
ference betwixt the (wo. Some. Ijkewife 
confound wit and kumouir; but the diftioc- 
tion there is more evident. For they are fo 
unlike one another, that if we attempt to. 
join the two together, ' the humour is com- 
monly loft, as I fliall ffiew when I come to 
define what humour is. . Others again ufe 
the word in fo vague a fe-nfe>- applying it to 
every thing they think pretty or 'genteel in 
writing or difcourfe, that it is hardly poflible 
to lay what they mean by u\ It is there- 
fore neceffary, if we have a mind to (peak 
intelligibly, to try whether we cannot de- 
fine this quality of ftyle better, I think, 
than it has hitherto been defined, at leaft in 
any thing that \ have feen written upon the 
fubjeft \ But it is \o be. remembered, that I 
<Io not pretend to comprehend in my defi- 
nition every meaning that thofe who ufe. 
this word may give to it. But what I pre- 
pare is to diftinguifh it from the other ger 
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neral characters of ftyle that I have men:-? 
tioned, and from the next and laft that I {hail 

mention. 

Of the fuhlime I have faid, that what is 
principal in it is the fenfe or matter, and 
that the expreflion is but fecondary ; but of 
this cbaracler of ftile, I fay that it confifts; 
equally of both; for, in the tirft plane, ienfc, 
and a fenfe not very obvious, or near the 
Jurface, is abfolutely required, otherwife it 
wilt not be true wit, nor indeed wit at all t 
and the deeper the fenfe is, and the further 
removed from common apprehenfion, pro- 
tided it be not an abfolute riddle, the better 
the wit. But, fecondly, it is as neceffary 
that the expreflion fhoufd be uncommon, 
and even furprifing, otherwife it will not, 
in my apprehenfion, be wit, however great 
the fenfe contained in the words may be. 
And, laftly, the expreflion muft be fhprt ; 
for wit will not bear to be diffufed through 
many words, but muft be pointed, and, as 
it were, darted upon us, fo as to ftrike us at; 
once ; and hence it is commonly laid of wily 
*at it is piercing. ■ ■ 
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Thefe, I think, are the outlines of this 
various and multiform thing we call Wf, 
fuch as, I thinks will comprehend every fpe- 
cies of it But it will be neceflary to ex- 
plain it more particularly, and to illuftrate 
what 1 have faid by examples. . 

, To be. convinced that the beft fenfe, with- 
pot an uncommon turn of. the expreffioti, 
will not make wit, we need only go through 
the laconic apophthegms collected by Pin- 
(arch, or the layings of the Greek philofo- 
phers collected by Diogenes Lacrtius. In 
thefe there is, no doubt, a great deal of fenfe; 
but it is in fome of them only that there it 
jvit, and thefe are fuch of them. as coatiia 
the fenfe in few words, and with a tum 
of expreffion that is uncommon and fur- 
prifing. I will give a few examples, which 
will explain what I mean better than any 
words I can ufe, beginning with the laconic 
apophthegms. 

Agefilaus the Spartan king, was not only 
a great king and commander, but what tie 
French call un hommc a ban mot ; and there 
arc more good fayings reported of him than 
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of any other Spartan. Aniong others, be- 
ing afked why the city of Sparta was not 
walled? * Thefe„faid he» ((hewing a body 
* of Spartans armed,) are the walls of Spar- 
1 ta.' * ExprefTed in this way, it was- both 
fenfe and wit; for it was an uncommon 
expreflion to call men the walls of a city. 
At the fame time, it has that brevity and 
pungency that wit requires : But, if he had 
laid limply and plainly, that a city was bet- 
ter defended by the valour of its citizens 
than by walls, it would have been fenfe and 
truth, but not wit ; and this I think is the 
cafe of another anfwer which he made to 
the fame queftion, and which is likewiie re- 
corded by Plutarch in the fame place. * A 
town, fays he, ought not to be fortified by 
Hone and timber, but by the virtues of its 
inhabitants.' This, we may obferve, has a 
rhetorical turn, and many fuch things are. 
to be found in the Greek orators ; but I 
would not call it wit. Again, the fame 
Agefilaus, when he was recalled out of Afia, 
a confiderable part of which he had con- 

* Plutarch's Morals, edit, Froben. p. 155. 
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Jjuered, to defend his own country that was 
attacked by the Athenians and Thebaos, 
who had been bribed by the Perfian money, 
which had upon it the ftamp of an archer, 
faid, when he left the country, that he was 
driven out of Afia by thirty thoufand 
archers, fo many pieces of that coin having 
been fent to Athens and Thebes *t Now, 
if he had faid plainly! that he was driven 
out of Afia by the money of the PerGaii 
king, not by his arms, it would not have 
been wit, but only plain truth. And what 
makes the faying more furprifing at firli 
fight, and confequemly gives it the greater 
poignancy, id, that an army, fuch as his, of 
heavy armed men, ihould be overcome by 
an army of archers* 

Agis, another king of Sparta, being lift- 
ed feveral times by a worthlefs and imper- 
tinent fellow, who was the beft man in 
Sparta ? ahfwered at laft, * He that is leaft 
* like to you t-' This is wit as well as fatire ; 
for it was an anfwer which the man who 
afked the qucftion certainly did not expe&j 

* Plutarch, ibid. f Ibid. p. 160. 
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and furprlTes the reader very near as muck 
at it did him. And, fmce he was urged to 
anfwer fo impertinent a queftibn, it could 
not be faid to be ill-bred. 

Antalcidas the Spartan, the fame* as I filp- 
pofe, that concluded the peace with the Per- 
fian king which bote his name, anfwered to 
an Athenian that catted the Spartans un- 
learned* • It is true indeed, faid he, we alone 
1 of all the Greeks have learned nothing 
' bad from you.* 1 This was likewife both 
wit and fatire, and' alio a great truth ; 
for the Athenians, when they became cor- 
rupted themfelves, did, by their wit and 
eloquence, contribute very much to corrupt 
the reft of Greece* 

As to the fayinga of the Greek phiIofo-« 
pliers, collected by Diogenes Laertius, there; 
is more fenfe in them than is any where to 
be found in fo few words ; but there is wit 
in very few of them, becaufe they want that; 
uncommon turn of expreffion,. which, as. 

•Ibid. 

Vol. III. S f 
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has been fhown, is effential to wit. Nor 
was it to be expe&ed that men, who were 
intent upon difepvering the nature and truth 
of things, fhould ftudy figures and forms of 
expreffion for the purpofe only of catching 
the apptaufe of the vulgar. The wittieft of 
all the philofophers was Ariftippus the fcha- 
lar of Socrates, At the fame time, he was 
the moft worthlefs, and, for that very rea- 
fon, the wittieft; becaufethe ufe he made of 
his philofophy was to flatter and make his 
court to the great and rich, in order to par- 
take of their gpod things, in the enjoyment 
qf which he made the happinefs of Ufe to 
confift. Now it is well known, how much 
wit, if difcreetly ufed, will make you a fa- 
vourite of fuch men. And indeed flattery, 
without that feafoning, muft foon become 
naufeous to a man of the lead delicacy of 
tafte. 

This being the character of Ariftipr 
pus, we are not to wonder, that, of all 
the philofophers and men of Inters who 
frequented the court of Dionyfius, he was 
the man who pleafed the tyrant the moft *i 

* Diogenes Lam. in vie Ari&ippi, initio. 
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though it appears that t in fome of his witty. 
fayings, he ufed a good' deal of freedom with 
thetyrant himfelf: As when Dionyfius afked 
him, why philofophers came fo much to the 
gates'of the rich, but the rich not to their 
gates? bccaufe, fays he, philofophers know 
what they want, whereas the rich do not *i 
But thofe, Whoj like Ariftippus, make their 
eourt to the great, know very well that flat- 
tery, in order to make it palatable, requires 
a little zeft of that kind* 

Of k'la to this faying was another in aiw 
fwer to one, who afked him the fame 'que- 
ftion, why, the philofophers were always to* 
be feen at the gates of the rich ? ■Pfiyfieiatisf 
fays he, in like manner, are to be feen at 
the gates of the fiek ; but it is not, for that 
reafon, better to be the fick man than the 
phyficianf* ' . ...1 1: : 

Havirig employed' aw bratdr'tb" plead d 
Oaufe for him, and having. gained -"it* the 
erator, meaning to infult^hilbfophy £nd&o* 
crates, afked him, with' an air of -triumph,. 

* Ibid, c.69, + Ibidy c. .'7*1 
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of what ufc now was Socrates to you? Of 
this, aofwered Ariftippus, that what yoa 
laid of me was true *. 

A man wanted that Ariftippus fhouW take 
his fon aod inftruft him, for which Ari- 
ftippus demanded a price that the other 
thqught extravagant j for, fays he, I could 
huy a flave for that price. Do, lays Ari- 
flippua, and then you will have twof. Here, 
I think, is true wit ; .for there is great fenfe 
in the faying, though not obvious to one 
who does not know that it is only, philofo- 
phy which makes a man truly free; And, 
at the fame time, the expreflion i* as fliort 
and furpriftng aacan well be. 

It may be reckoned wit when an argu- 
ment is cleverly turned againft a man. Of 
this kind was what Ariftippus aofwered to 
Diogenes, whom he found waftiing fome 
kerbs that he was preparing for his dinner. 
If, fays the Cynic, you could dioe upon 
herbs, you would not make court to tyrants. 
If you could live and converfe with, mea, 

• Ibid. c. 71. I Ibid. 73, 
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replies Ariftippus, you would not dine upon 
herbs*. 

It is, I think, for the credit of the other 
Greek philofophers, that there are but few 

* Ibid. c. 68. Horace, in his epiftie to Scaexa, 
Lib. i. Epifl. 1 7. men nous this faying of Ariftippu* ; 

Si prandcMC olui patienter, regibus mi 
Nollet Ariftippus. 8i fdret regibas ad, 
Faftidiret mini, qui tne notat. v. 14, 

Horace, it may be observed, vu a little defukory in 
kit phjlofopfey, as he tell) as lum&if; for fomctimof 
be was a rigid Stoic* 

Virtutis vera* cuftos rigidnfqae fatettes ; 
But he adds, 

Nunc in Ariftippi fortim praecepta relator, 
Et mihi res, non me rebus, iwbrairtcre codot. 

Lib.i, Ep. 1. 

The meaning of which loft line is, that, whereas the 
Stoics lubnxi tied with refignation to the lot which Pro- 
vidence had aligned them, and only endeavoured (o 
aft well the part which was allotted to them in the 
drama of human life, Ariftippus, not contented with 
that lot, endeavoured to make a fortune for himfelf. 
And hence it is that Horace, in the fame epiftle to 
Scaeva, describes him, * TenUntem majora;' but he 
adds, * Fere praefentibus aequums,* And it was no 
doubt his character, as Laertius informs us, in the be- 
gJaBJng of bit iiic, that, though he aimed at the 
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fay ings recorded of them which cart be cal* 
led witty ; and I fhall only mention one of 
Arcefilaus, the founder of the Middle Aca- 
demy, who, being afked, why ft> "many of 

fcigheft fortune, he could fuit himfelf to the loweft, 
Although Horace, in this paffage, fays, that he only 
flipt into the precepts of Ariftjppus, as it were, bj 
Health, and imperceptibly even to himfelf; yet it ap- 
pears to me, that, in the practice of life, he followed 
tnuch more the philofophy of Ariftippna than that of 
Epicurus, which he profcflcd. For Epicurus, though, 
like Ariftippns, he made happinefs con fid in bodily plea- 
lore, yet he held that the grcateft pleafure of that 
kind was to be found in temperance and fober Irving ; 
therefore he lived mod frugally and penurionny in his 
garden, without going near the great and rich; and he 
boafted, that he could live upon a/penny a-day; where- 
as his friend Mefrodorus required two-perfce. Ariftip- 
pus, on the other hand, made hishappinefs conirft" in 
eoftly and delicate living; and, in this refpeS, he 
preferred his life to that of the Cynic, who lived mi- 
lerably, as he thought, upon the meaneft and chcapeu 
things i 

Reftius hoe, fit 

Splendidifts niulto eft, equus ut me portet, alat ret 

Now it is evident, not only from what Suetonius tells 
us in the life of Horace, but from the account which 
Horace gives of himfelf, that he did, in this reipefl, 
follow the precepts of Ariftippna; for he lived very 
much with Mecaenas, and was fo often at his table, 
that Auguftus, in a letter of his, which Suetonius has 
preferred to us, ' In vita Horatii/ calls him the $*• 
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all other fe&s.went over to the Epicureans t 
but. none ever came from them? anfwered. 
That men might be made eunuchs* but eu- 
nuchs never could become men * f 

Cicero alfb has furnifhed us examples of 
witty fayings, where the wit confifted as 
much in the turn of espreffion as in the 
thought. There was one P. Cornelius", who . 
was a great thief, but very brave, and a 
good general. He was chofen conful, for 

rape of Mecaenus. And indeed,. in this epiftle to 
Scaeva, he very plainly declares himielf a follower of - 
Ariilippus, and advifes Scaeva to follow him likewife.. 
When he came, however, to be in the decline of life, 
he. began to be of another opinion; and 1 am pep- 
fuaded that, where he lays, 

Dulcis inexpertis culture potcntis amict; . 

he made the application to himfelf. And, in an e? 
piftle to Mecaenas, anfwering one from him, in which 
he required that] Horace fhould come to him at the time 
he had promifecj, he plainly tells him, that he could 
not now give him the attendance that he had formerly' 
■ given him ; and - that, rather than do it, he would 
refign every thing he had got from him; Epift. vii. 
Lib. i, 
* Laert. in vit- ArceGIai, c 43, 
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carrying on a very dangerous war, by the 
Htfereft of C Fabriciue, his profeffed enemy, 
to whom when he returned thanks for afl- 
ing fo difmtereftcd a part, * You owe me 

* no thanks, faid he, if I chofe rather to be 

* robbed than fold as a flave*.* This wai 
wit, becaufe it was fhort, pungent* and un- 
expected ; and it is not only witty, but it 
has a good deal of die ridiculous in it, as it 
expofed the knavery of the man, and there' 
fore it would naturally raife a laugh in thofc 
that heard it. Of the fame kind was whit 
Fabkw Maxim us £ud to one Livius Salina- 
tor,'whb had loft the town of TarentuiB) 
but was of great ufe in affiftiog Maxunus 
to retake it. Of this fervice Salinator put- 
ting Maximus in mind, and telling hira 
that it was by his means he had taken the 
town,' * No doubt, fays he, if you had not 

* loft it, I (hould not have taken it -j .' 

In all theft, and fuch like inftances, it is 
,the uncommon turn given to the thought 
that makes the wit of the laying, which 

• Cicero tie Orat. Lib. ii. C.66, 
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o.therwife would be nothing but plain fenfe. 
In many other ways fuch turns might be 
given to the thought and expreflion ; and, 
if there be fenfe at the fame time, we will 
call it fniart, clever, and wittyv . Of this 
kind there is a great deal io Mr Fielding's 
work, which I have quoted more than once, 
the Hiftory of Tom Jones, in which there 
is no Iefs wit than manners and characters. 
I fhall not quote jnftances, becaufe they are 
to be found io every page of the work ; but 
1 will give one inftance more of this kind 
of wit from a famous faying of Lewis 
XL king of France, who had received an 
injury from fome perfon before he was 
king, and while he was only Duke of Or- 
leans, and was advifed to refent it after he 
became king : * No,' fays he, ' a king of 
France ought not to avenge the injuries of 
the Duke of Orleans.* This was both fen- 
lible and witty; but, if he had only faid, 
that now, when he was king, he ought not 
to cefent the injuries that he had received 
when he was only Duke of Orleans, the 
wit of it would have been intirely loft. 

Vol. HI, T t - ; 
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There is one way of giving an uncommon 
and furprifing turn to the expreflion, and fa 
making wit, that is very well known. It is 
by ambiguity or double meaning, and this 
either of fiogle words, or of a compofition 
of themj I mean a phrafe orfentence. The 
firft kind is well known by the name of a 
pun, and* when there is fenfe in it, joined with 
fatire or ridicule, it may be reckoned a fpe- 
cies of wit. It was not unknown among 
. the antients, though, I believe, lefs pradifed 
among them than among us. Cicero gives 
an example of it that happened in a trial 
where a very little roan was produced as a 
witnefs. As it cannot be rendered into 
Englifh, I have given the Latin words 
below *, The other kind is where the am- 
biguity is not in a fingle word, but ia 
feveral, making a fentence. It is di- 
ftinguilhed among us from the other by 
the name of a play upon words. This fort 
of wit appears to have been more practifed 
among the antients ; and Cicero gives us 

• Pufillus tellis proceffit. Licet, inqair, ragare, Phi* 
lippus ? -Turn qiuelitor propcrans, modi brtvitir. Hie 
ille. run accufabis ; ftrfufiUum regain. Cic. de Orat. lib. 
a. c. 60. 
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feveral inftanses of it*. Both the two furprife 
and pleafe likewife, if there be fenfe in them j 
but they are not at all fit for grave com- 
poiition. Nor does Cicero, though a great 
joker, and very witty, more, I think, than 
became a man of confular dignity, and the 
6rft fenator in Romef, ufe them in his ora- 
tions, or in any of his philofophical works. 

* One of them is an invitation, which a joker of 
thofs days gave to him'felf to fup with one Sextius, 
who wanted an eye. ' Caenabo, inquit, apud te haic 
' lufco familiari meob. Seztio, mi enim latum ejfc video* 
where the joke, tamed upon the lad words, which might 
Cgaify that there was place either for one gueft more, 
or one eye. Another inftance he gives is of a faying 
of one Nero upon a thievifh flave. ' Ridiculum eft illud 
' Neronianumvetus in furace fervo. Solum effe cut domi 
' nihil jit nee obfignatum nee acclu/am,' of which the joke 
was, as Cicero tells us, that the words applied equally to 
a good or bad flave; Ibid.c.6i. This is faid by Cicero 
to be ridiculous, and fo it is as well as the other, be- 
cause they allude the one to bqdily deformity, and the 
other to knavery. But he gives an inftance afterwards 
of a double meaning of this fort, which is only witty, 
but not ridiculous. ' Africano illi major! , coronam fibi 
' in convivio ad caput accommodanti, cum ea faepius 
' rumperetur, P. Licinius Varus, Neirmirari, inquit, fi 
■ non convenit; caput enim magnum eft.' He adds, * Hoe 
' laudabile et honeftumf Ibid. That is, not ridiculous. 

f There was a collection of his jokes and fmart fay- 
Jigs nasulc in his own time; and Dr IJiiMbtapj in his 
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The next kind of wit I ihalj mention is 
that which confifts in metaphor, a figure fo 
much ufed in this kind of ftyle, that it may 
he called the figure of wit ; and, according 
to Ariftotfe, it cbnftitutes chiefly what he 
called the n •tt'impi anfwering to the Latin word 
urbanum or urbanitas t a term which comes 
nearer to the fignification of our word wit, 
than any other that" I know in Greek or 
Latin; but it comprehended, befides wit, 
genteel pleafantry, and likewiie poli tends, 
as is evident from many paffages of antient 
authors, and particularly one in Horace, 
where he mentions, as belonging ■ to the 
character of Urbanus y the greateft of all 
pblitenefs, that of finking or lowering your- 
felf in company, in order that you may not 
offend the vanity of thofe with whom yon 
converfe. 

life of Cicero, vol. II. 8»o, p. 194. and 354. has giten 
us feveral of them. They gave great offence to' many, 
and fometimes, I believe, did mu»h mifchief; for it is 
not unlikely that his pun,' when fpeafcing of OeHfius, 
he laid, that the young man vz&-lavdkniss', antandus it 
tatlehdus, upon the' word utiew/ux, coft- kirn hi* life, 
and. the repuMic'iti h'berty. Aad.it is' certain, tha 
while he was in Pompey'* camp; befoft thebattle of 
PharAdia, his jokes were fo fevere, and fo unfeafonablc, 
thatPotDpey'wifhcd hiri) upon the other fide' ; and then, 
lays be, you will begin not to-dcfpift us, bottn fear as. 
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Urbani parccntis viribus; atque ' ' 

Eitenuantis fefc.confulto.- . ■ . 

It is not, however, every metaphor, as 
Ariftotle has obferved *, that makes wit, 

* Ariftotle hat bellowed no lets than two chapters, 
»iz.the lothand nth of his jd book of rhetoric, upon 
the™ Arm*, or the rtflmKifW'n*, another word that he 
ufes, and which, I think, comes Kkeways very near our 
word yit, becaufe it Cgnifies thofe layings which pro- 
cure a man praife and applaufe. As he is an author 
who has defined more and better than any other, it is 
from him chiefly that I have taken the definition of wit. 
And, firft, he has required that there ftiall be truth and, 
fenfe in the witticifm, and fuch as does not lie too near 
the furface ; SS h in T{irM«i to Myi/tun a^ t h( %mt ft* 
in«A«H)i c. 134 And again, in c. jo. he fays, i« r m 
nrir*A«Mt tS» tulv/uifutri* ivtntifm, (Uriw*h*im -/nf 
>*y\fi\t »« miti ii|A*, ui * fttin in £i|tqi7»i), 'art irm* 
it'ifttr*. myfvpit* irtt, «XA' imr i Aft* MVpttm i yrmns* 
yi'tjiu, K*i kt fit w(oti(«f iwn^x"' * f*'*t" *«"*'<('£« i 
hxinx. There cannot, I think, be a better definition' 
than this ot what may be called th$matttr of wit, that 
is, the thought, independent of the eapreJEon. For, 
fays he, it muft not be upon the furface {that is the 
meaning of the Greek word im*»h*M>>) fo as to be ob- 
vious to every body, nor muft it lie too deep, fo as 
not tobennderftood.or, atlcaft,not«afilyunderftood;* 
for .then it is a riddle; bnt it muft be betwixt thsfe> 
two, fo.as to he apprehended by the mind, if not im-j 
mediately, at kail upon a very fhort refleflion- 
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or, as he calls it, the r. ***%*»' for there is no 
trope or figure of words more common, be- 
ing ufcd, as we have feen, not only for or- 
nament, but for necefBty. But it mult be a 
metaphor not commonly ufed, or, at leaft, 
not commonly applied to that fubjecr. ; and 
it muft be ftrong and lively, fetting the 
thing as it were before our eyes, and at the 
fame time conveying fome important mean- 
ing} then it will bare all the characters of 
wit above-mentioned, for it will convey 
fenfe in the fhorteft way poffible, that is, by 
a tingle word, and at the feme time in an 
uncommon way, and fuch as will both fur- 

Butr that the thought flienJd be fiicfc, is not, ac- 
cording to Ariftotle, fufficieou There muft aJfo be a 
certain torn of eipreffion. For, {ays he, •**?** h wu 

Xfat KMl t>* Ifljtw '* TMI* (Ml MrTJM, it* tlHI i?m filf- 

»V« »»«"»'i lb- And. he particularly mentions the me- 
taphor as one way of gittng wit to the eipreffion. But 
fays he, the metaphor tnoft not ha iar fetched, or ix- 
>*7{"s w he culls it, for then it is difficult to be un- 
derftood. Neither mutt it be too common or obvious; 
for then it will not fink* or foxprifc ua. And, fcirther, 
h ought to fet to* thing as it were dofe before our 
eye»,w{i«p^#T«w -xemt, by which the- cxpreffion ac* 
qnircs a kind of life, and what he calls- btfrtm. 
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prifeand pleafe. Of fuch metaphors ufed 
in his time, Ariftotle gives fome examples *. 



A fimile may be called a metaphor ex- 
tended, as a metaphor is a fimile contract- 
ed ; it is therefore natural that there Ihould 
be wit likewifc in a fimile. But it is not 
every fimile, any more than every meta- 
phor, that is witty ; for it is required that 
it ihould be tiiort- An Homeric fimile, 
therefore, with a long tail, as Mr Perault 
exprefles it, is not wit, but belongs to a* 

* Of thai kind it what one Leptines, whom he men- 
tions, faid concerning the detlruftion of Lacedsemon, 
that they ought not to fuffer Greece to become aw 
ped or horgne, as the French exprefs it in one word". 

» ia» w^ih^H' »»» HX**$a iriypllaAfi* ; Ibid. C 10. 

meaning, as I fnppofe, that Athens and Lacedsentoa 
were the two eyes of Greece. Another example of this 
is what Pericles faid of the ifland of Aegina, that it 
fas Aim tS n«(««**-. Ibid, which may be translated 
m eye-fore of the Athenian harbour of the. Piraum; a 
metaphor which, it feems, was not fo common in 
jreek as in Engliih, otherwife it would not have been 
pored by Ariftotle as wit. Of this kind are two me- 
apbors ufed in Englifh, by which we call «U age the 
vmi*g, zn&yiutb the morning of lift. Thefe metaphoe* 
tere alfo ufed in Greeks as appears from a paflageiaj. 
fonginut. 
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ftyle quite different. Secondly, it muft not 
be common or obvious, otherwife it will 
not furprife, which all wit ought to do. 
And, thirdly, it muft convey fome impor- 
tant meaning ; for, fuppofing it to have the 
other two requisites, but to want this, it will 
be called not wit, but a quaint conceit*. 

It is the great ufe which wit makes of 
metaphor and fimile, that has induced Mr 
Locke to make it confift altogether in the 
refemblance of things j but, I think, it is 
evident, from the examples I have given, 
that there may be wit, and very true wit, 
without metaphor, fimile, or any thing re- 
lating to Ukenefs or refemblance ; fa that I 
doubt Mr Locke has proceeded upon too 
narrow' views of the ftibjefl, when he made 
wit confift in finding out the refemhlances 

* Neither did this kind of wit by fimiles efcape Ari- 
ftotle; for he tells us, that fimiles are witty forth: 
lams retfon that metaphors are; tin h ui ki torn, 
£ftrl{, ii{»T«t utJ l) tat «'*, km ivtaKiftltfitt i(inn;« 

fiitKf )(oii ; ktt '/«{ it •inn Mytrm aJririj i ' gtn/.tf.' 

fiiiffH*; c. II. And, in the preceding chapter, t: 
gites an example of a fimile of Pericles, in which k 
compares the deftroying the youth" of a city to tic 
taking the fpring from the year. 
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of things, as well as when he made judg- 
ment confift in difcovering their differences, 

There is alfo another figure belonging to 
wit } viz. antithesis, which is a common fi- 
gure, as well as metaphor and fimile ; but 
a wirtyantithefis muft not be common, for 
it muft fet in oppofition two things that are 
not commonly oppofed ; and it muft have 
this quality, belonging to all kinds of wit, 
of containing fome truth not common or 
trivia! *, 

As wit neceffarily requires that there 
Ihould be fomething uncommon, both in 
the thought and expreflion, Ariftotle has 
well obferved, that the wit is moft pungent 
when the meaning comes out altoge- 

* It is in tbisjigtire belonging to tie compofition, 
and as oppofed to troptt, that Ariftotle makes the wit 
of cxpreflkm chiefly confift : For, after having explain- 
ed the matter of wie in the pafiage above quoted, he- 
adds, Kara St TV >ijn t« fttr (ryJunTI MP irti*Uf*l'-t 

Aaynrw; lb. c. 10. Then he proceeds to fpeak of the 
w it chat confift* in the trope of metaphor, *m i' &t/t**f 

tetl.tjfff (*lTH$t£Xt, j£c. 

Vol. III. Uu 
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ther different from what was expe&ed in 
the beginning; for then it becomes very 
ftriking and furprifing, and the mind fays 
to ttfelf, * This is the truth of the matter, 

* but I was miftaken. *.' 

Thus I have endeavoured to define this 
undefineable thing called wit ; and I hare 
made it to be, * Senfe not common} fhortly 

* conveyed in a way not common,* whe- 
ther by metaphor, fimilc, antithefis, words 
ambiguous, or in any other way not ordi- 
nary, and therefore furprifing. By this de- 
finition it is fufficiently diftinguiihed from 

* irri it *xt T(c Itrtttm rinrKurrm k« ftirmftf»t, hi ii 

SiA<». in «c«*. ««{* «* if«t^ ixy i w m . *•«* *p*P i 

* tyvx* ** * An *"*> l v ** v**e™ 1 Il> - e * V ■ Asd he giTts 
an inftance of a faying that wae beconft proverbial, bat 
was firft ufed by Stefichoroi the poet, who, fpeaking of 
the calamity that was to befala people.,, of having their 
country laj*l wafte by an "way, fcid. that their grafhop- 
pers would fiag upon thagtoupdj meaning th*t all their 
tr«i woujd be eat dawn. ¥« th| G«ek wont *rrt4. « 
th*. Lajin (wife dflcs not dwo(P what w.« call gnafafftr, 
but what the, French. eaUqijwt, an infeawhieivfiempaa 
treei daring the fijpi fO c r raMths is the warm constrict, 
and really frogs, or males a muuca} ncifia, which, ow 

.grainopperi do not any ojore than they fit upon trees. 
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the ridiculous, though they be not incom- 
patible ; and it often happens, in fad, as I 
have fhewn,. that they go together ; and 
how it is to be diftinguifhed from humour* 
will appear in the next chapter. , 

As to the pleafure which wit affords us, 
Ariftotle,! think, has well accounted 'for it. 
He fays, that, if to learn he pleafant, as it 
certainly is to the rational mind* to learn 
eafily and quickly muft certainly be very 
pleafant j and this is the cafe when we learn 
by eae, or t very few words. Now, un- 
common metaphor, fhort fimiles, by which 
we are led to find refemblances in things 
that we knew nothing of before, teach us in 
this way, efpecially if there be, at the fame 
time, antithesis, becaufe every thing is beft 
illuftrated by its contrary. And if we at 
firft mi&pprehend it, and then are fet right, 
it is thereby made evident to us, that we 
learn what we did not know before *. 

* Ariftotle begins his chapter (Rb. 1. 3. c. 10.) upon 
t&e ari-ii.i, by laying down the foundation that [here is 
for the pleafure of it in nature, ifjgiH^rm iutt ivrn- ■"> 
Y*{ fmrimmt f*ii*t, n'Ssi miai fvtrtt ten, r* h in/mrm 
nftmtm re «Vrj ifrmvtttittftmwwtmipv (t*hw t >thrt** 
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I have been the fuller upon the fubjeft of 
wit, that it is a ■ colour of ftyle which is 
predominant, more than any other, in the 
Writings of the prefent age, as well as in 
our converfation ; the reafon of which is, 
that our tafte of ftyle is commonly formed 



m mii *i yhmrrai «yr*Ttf, t> Si xvji* nycif , * 3i jht*$i(> 
x-ein tbt» fLttXitrta. Then he proceeds to tell ds that the 
fimiles of the poets have the feme effect; for a fimilt 
is a. metaphor, only lengthened out, but for that rca- 
fonit pleafeslefs; irvt j 11**1, Mhnj « e » T ai t;»ti;», 

ftfta/fi^a, i.niit^-a Mf*ritru, $,* »tt»i «}■>, in «m;«i- 

(»;, xsi » Aiyn «'( tbto hcuii. The meaning of wnicta 
laft words, as he has explained it fn his Poetics, cap. if 
is, that a metaphor is a propofition in a fingle word, 
affirming that this is that. Then he goes on tp inform 
us, that the learning mull be quick; amytm h> mu a&i>« 

iilv/tufiatic. ravrie Itwti irrgut, itr K n ui »'mr ««)«*» 

t*xi,ic>. And, in the next chapter, hfe further tells us 
that the wit is fo much the greater by how much the 
thing is did in fewer words, and by 1 way of antitklis 
or oppofitiori; the reafon of which is, that by oppoli- 
lion the thing is better learned, and, by few words, 
more qntekly, i«- ? i*.t>4U*uf*a ■ mmm u t tomt togh, 
t 40 -*t« iubtiffu pxxxi,. ,iYx, T *,,; ri ,' f^hmslttn 

fit, «»Tl«l/rf*. t/ »^A.., h* h t.„ iAty., htTTM y«««.; 

an espreffion fo fltort, and at the fame time fo clear, 
and what we would call clever, that, if the fubje<awers 
capable of wit, it might be faid to be witty. It is at 
leaft a fpecimen of Attic brevity, and the genuine di* 
daftic ftyle. 
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upon the ftudy of fuch authors as Tacitus* 
Seneca, and the fafhionable French writers 
of the prefent age, to whom I would advife 
an author, who; affedis this ftyle, to add 
Portius Latro, and the other declaimers, 
whofe clever and witty arguments Seneca 
the rhetorician,, has colteSed. And, how- 
ever various and_undcfineable a thing wit is 
commonly. reckoned to be,. I am much mif- 
taken if the three characterifUcal marks I 
have given of it will not agree to everything 
which a man of fenfe will. call wit. 
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CttAf. xvm. 

7%* Hjftrinci befwixt humour and & hu- 
mur$>~OntJfrettet of humour is the im- 
tatioua/tbe humwift — A gctictdt defini- 
tion tfit'f&ff 9f it i* mdttn comedy— 
jttcMpittibk -with wit, 

ICOMft how to fy&k 6f (he Iaft gene- 
ral character of ftyle I ihali mention, 
and that is, the ftyle of humour. Humour, 
applied to the body, or to the temper of 
the mind, is very well understood ; nor is 
it, even in the laft fenfe, a word peculiar to 
the Englifli language j but, applied to ftyle, 
it is peculiar, and is not to be tranflated, 
by one word, into any other language that 
■ I know. In this fenfe, it is a word generally 
as little understood as the one we have en- 
deavoured to define j I mean •wit. And by 
fome they are ufed as fynonymous terms, 
and, by many more, there is no determinate 
meaning applied to either. 
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The eafteft way, I beUeye., to come at the 
true meaning of it, wiU be t« eopftdar what 
is the meaning of the wopi tKKnwrjfc 
which, by its found, ought to hate fome 
connection with it Now, the meaning of 
this word is pretty much fettled j fot I think 
it ts agreed by all, that a humeurift is a 
roan of a character Angular and odd. Are 
then, aa hujiurunft and a man of humour 
the fame i They certainly are not. But 
fufpoft thaj * man, though so. humouriA 
himfelf, has the faculty of imitating, in 
(peaking qt, in writing, fnch. a chafacto, 
ftoujd we pot, % that ke was a man of 
humour i Mil think: eyery body muft a* 
grce. in. | ivipg Lira that, same. 

But is. he the only mar * of humour ? oc 
is this but ope kind of humour? Sup-. 
pofe the perfop has the faculty of reorc- 
fenting other characters, that are pot whim., 
fical c.r odd., is not he tikewjfc a roan of 
humour? If fc,thep himiouf rnuft he tha, 
talent of imitating charafters and manner* 
in general. But, I am afraid that, aa the. 
laft definition was too narrow, this is too 
general s for it would take in all poets, 
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even fuch as, like Homer and Virgil, imi- 
tate heroic characters. But nobody ever 
laid that Homer, Virgil, Sophocles, or Eu- 
ripides had humour. 

; It appears; therefore, , that the imitarfoa 
of high characters and ' manners does not 
make what we call humour. Does humour 
then confift in the imitation of the cha- 
racters of men in low- or'middlc life, fuch 
as the peribnages in comedy are ? If this 
were fo, then we fhould fay, that there was 
humour in the comedies of Terence, or ia 
the imitations of characters, fuch as Lord 
Townly's, Sir Charles Eafy, or YouDg 
Beverly, in our own comedies. ' But' this, 
I think, can hardly be faid. It is not, there- 
fore,' the imitation of all comic, characters 
that constitutes humour. Neither is it the 
imitation of heroic characters j yet it ap- 
pears that humour corififts in the imitation 
of certain characters. ' Of what kind then 
are the characters which it imitates, belides 
thofe we have already mentioned, viz. the 
odd and whimfical ? 
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And I fay it is all other chara&ers that 
have a mixture of the ridiculous in. them. 
This makes a great affinity betwixt ridicule 
and humour; but the difference is,, that 
what is only dcfcribcd by what we have 
called the ridiculous flyle, is imitated by 
humour*. 

And here we may fee the reafon why 
humour makes us laugh more perhaps, than 
any thing elfe in fpeaking or writing. It 
is becaufe it imitates the ridiculous, which 
it the ftrongeft and moll lively way of fet- 
ting it before our eyes ; for we cannot be 
fo much moved by any description of a ri- 
diculous porfon, as by having him fhewn 



Humour, therefore, I define the imita- 
tion of chara£iers ridiculous ; and this de- ' 
finition comprehends the imitation of the 
character of humourifts, becaufe fuch cha- 
racters have always a mixture, more or lefs, 

* See the difference explained betwixt dejeribhig a 
character and imitating it, p. 1*4. 

vol. in. x x 
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of the ridiculous. It belongs to- 1~ figure of 
corapoGtion, of which! have already treated 
under the name of the Ethic ; and I might 
very properly have explained it when I was 
upon that fubjecl ; but I thought it was 
better to defer it.Aill 1 came to fpeak.of wit, 
with which it is commonly thought to have 
a great connection. 

By far the greateft part of the characlm 
of modern comedy are characlierfr of hu- 
mour; for, fmce comedy cea&d to be the 
reprefentation of the manners of common 
life, the odd and the ridiculous predominate 
in it ; and it is now rather an entertain- 
ment for making us laugh, than moral and 
inftructive as it was formerly. Nor arc 
many of our comedies much different from 
an entertainment which profefles nothing 
<rife but to make us laugh ; I mean, farce. 

But our comedy-writers mould take care 
not to mix wit with their humour, two 
things, which, though fuppofed to have a 
great conuedton, and by fbme to be the 
fame, are quite different, and almoft ineom- 
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patrble. For all kind of ethic writing, as I 
obferved before, muft be in the fimple ftyle; 
and, if it-be witty, or anywife figured in 
the compofitiou, it will not be underftood 
to come from the heart, or to be the ge- 
nuine reprefentation at the character of the ' 
({Maker or writer. And this holds particu- 
larly in low characters ; for, if the poet in- 
troduces them fpeaking wittily, he goes out 
of the character altogether, and it is evi- 
dent the wit is his own, not that of the per- 
foa who fpea*ks it. An inftance of this I 
remember in the Beaux Stratagem, whe$e 
Scrub, (which is undoubtedly a character of 
humour), in defcribing his* occupation in the 
family, is made to iky, * On Friday I go to 
1 market; on Saturday I draw warrants, 
1 and on Sunday I draw beer,' where the 
affectation of wit, by the play upon the 
word draw, deftroys the native firoplicity 
and humour of the character. 

I do not know any work in Englifh, nor 
indeed any work, in which there is more 
humour, as well as wit, than in Fielding's 
hiftory of Tom Jones. All the characters in. 
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it arc charaaers of humour* that is, of the ri- 
diculous kind} except that of Mr Allworthy, 
Jones himfelf, Sophia* and Blifil, who ii 1 
complete villain, and, perhaps, two or three I 
more ; hut he has taken care never to mis j 
his wit with his humour ; for all the nit in , 
the 1 piece is from himfelf, or, at lead he does 
not. put it into the mouth of his chara&m 
of humour. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Particular, characlers of Jlyle.—Firft, the 
Jiyle of converfation—quitfi different from 
that of public fpea$xng*rr- r Fhe . epifiolary 
ftyle^—more concift than that of converfa- 
tion. — The. didaStic fyle—*of ttvo kinds. 
— The different manner of the . tivo di- 
daclic poems of Virgil and Lucretius.— - 
The hijlorical jtyk. — It conjtfted of tiva 
parts among the antients — narrative and 
rhfitorical,-~-it .only narrative among the 
moderns — but the narrative often too rhe- 
torical and poetical,, .. .' 

HITHERTO I have treated only of 
general chara&ers of ffyle, appli- 
cable to many different fubjefte ; but I am 
now to confider ftyle as iuited to particular 
fubje&s and occafiqos. And I will begin 
with the firft and moflj neceffajy ufe of lan- 
guage, eonverj'atioRy which is either upop, 
the fubjea of th& common affairs of life, o> 
upon matters of art and fcieace. This me.-. 
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thod of communication was, like every o- 
ther, at firft rude and artlefs ; but, in pro- 
cefs of time t it was formed into a ftyle. 

This ftyle is very different from almoft 
every other kind of compdfitton,' and par- 
ticularly from the rhetorical 1tyle, or the 
Hyle of public fpeaking ; to which, Indeed, 
it may be kid tote the juft oppolite, both 
■m refpecl of the tone or pronunciation, 
and of the Vhole tafte and manner of the 
"compofithm. And, as very few perfons 
liave fuch extent of genius as to excetl in 
things altogether unlike or oppofite, it fel- 
dom happens that thofe, who liave great ta- 
lents for public fpeaking, and pra&ife it 
much, excell likewife in the ftyle of private 
conversation j but by far the greater part 
of orators, when they enter a little fc- 
rioufly into converfation, fall into the tone 
of an oration. And, on the other hand, 
"fliofe who fpeak moft agreeably in private 
converfation, when they attempt public 
'{peaking, take it up in atone much too low, 
and which may be called prattle-, : CDmpared 
with what public fpeaking ought to be. 
There liave been, however, in our age, 
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and there are fome ftill lining, who are ex- 
ceptions to this rule ; but they are tew in 
number. 

Negatively, therefore, this ftyle may be 
denned not to be the ftyle of public fpeak- 
iog. But what is it positively ? I fay it is a 
ftyle that, however much laboured it may be, 
ought to appear altogether unpremeditated : 
It fhould, therefore, have no ftudied orna- 
ments ; the words fhould be common and 
ordinary, the corapofition plain and fimple. 
Periods, . therefore, fhould be avoided in 
this ftyle, as much as they are fought for 
in an oration ; and it fhould not run out, 
:ven into long fentences, with parenthefes, 
>r any other figure, which tends to make 
he compofitioa any wife perplexed or invol- 
ved. It is not, however, without orna- 
ment belonging to it ; for it admits of wit 
if every kind, which indeed is a more pro* 
w ornament of convocation than of more 
jave apd ferious compofitions. But there 
ught not to be too much even of this or- 
araeirt, otherwife it ceafes to be fimple 
ad natural. This is the great fault of the 
ialogue in Congreve*s comedies, which are 
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overlaid with wit ; and* in general* it is 
the fault of mod of our Englifh comedies. 

But the chief ornament of converfation 
is: what I call the ethic, or the expreffion of 
characters and manners, whether it be the 
fpeaker's own character, or that of any 
other perfon; and here comes in humour, 
which every body allows to be one of the 
moll pleafant things in converfation. It is 
this that makes ' ftory-telling agreeable, 
which*, without this feafoning, is commonly 
very difagreeable. But, among peopIeM 
fctfhiqn, the humour ought not to be of the 
loweft kind, nor defend. to downright 
farce. 

Thefe t I think, are the principal cha- 
racters of this ftyle ; nor do I know that 
there is any material difference whether the 
fubjedi of converfation be the ordinary oc- 
currences of life, or matters of art and 
fewnfce, except that, in the laft cafe, there 
ftiould be more exa&nefs and accuracy in 
the ufe of words. And there is one kind 
of wit, which is tolerable, and even agree- 
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able, if not too frequent, in convention 
upon ordinary fubje&s, but is not a; all 
proper upon fubje&s of learning ; I m^n 
any land of ambiguity or playing upon 
words. Neither is there much, place for 
humour upon fuch fubje&s. 

To this ftyle is nearly related the next 
that I mail mention, viz. the Epiftolary; 
nor do I know any difference betwixt them, 
except that the ftyle of the latter fhould be 
more concife and compreffed, and more cut 
into fliort fentences, or commas, as the an- 
tient critics call them ; for (he converfation- 
ftyle admits of a greater flow, and more 
loofenefs and prolixity of expreflion. Of 
this kind is the letter of Lentulus, which I 
before qupted from Salluft *, and Cicero's, 
ancj thpft of other antjents written in good 
tafte. It, was this concifeiiefs and frugality 
of words, which* J believe) made Ariftotle 
be reputed fo good a letter-writer f J for that 
is the diftiqguifhing characleriftic of his 
ftyle. As to the , letters, of Seneca, and 

* Pag. 106. 

^ psjUPtriua Bfcaleriij*-, Pa*, ijflr «r»(* '-^v*i- 

Vol.. III. Y y 
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fomc of Pliny the younger, they ought not 
to be called letters, as not being written for 
private ufe, but for the public ; and indeed 
they are altogether things of {how, and are 
rather epidei&ic Orations, but in a bad tafte 
of compofition, than familiar epiftles. In 
this they have been imitated by many mo- 
derns, who, not knowing what regular form 
to give to their loofe disjointed thoughts, 
have thrown them together into a feries of 
letters, in which I obferve fome of the French 
writers have taken occafion to {hew their 
breeding and addrefs, by treating their ima- 
ginary correfppndents with moil courtly 



The next particular chara&er of ftyle I 
{half mention is the dida&ic, or the ftyle of 
fcience. This I diftinguiHh into two kinds; 
the 6rft coincides with the ftyle of which I 
have already treated, viz. the ftyle of con- 
verfation. For it is when fcience is deli- 
vered by way of dialogue, the moft antient 
Way undoubtedly of teaching, or of fearch- 
ing and inveftigating, and 1 am perfuaded 
the beft. It appears to have been the only 
method pra&ifed in the moft learned coon- 
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try, ae, I believe, that ever exifted, I mean 
Egypt, and among the Pythagoreans, the 
moll learned fed of philofophcrs that ever 
was in Greece. Socrates, as it is well" 
known, ufed no other method of inih-uc- 
tion *. And in this manner of delivering 
philofophy his fcholar, Plato, copied him, 

» Erery man who has any experience in teaching 
children, (and all vulga^or uninitruaed men are 
more or lefs children), mutt know, with great cer. 
tainry, that it is the bed: When a child hears any 
thing in a continued difcourle, he does not much 
mind it; but, if the queltion is alked, his attention , 
is excited, and the anfwer is infixed in his memory, 
erpecially if the teacher can, by proper introductory 
quettions, contrive it fo that it is made by himfelf i 
for then he teems to be hia own teacher, and what 
he finds out in that way he confiders as a difcorery 
of hia own, which he very feldom forget.. It ia in 
this way that Plato, in the Mm,, makes a Have of 
jUWs folic a problem of geometry, about which 
many of thofe who think themfelves pretty good 
geometers might at firft blunder, as much as the 
Hare did. And, not only in teaching did the an. 
tient Greek philofophers nfe this method of queltion 
and anfwer, but alio in difpntation, and in the in- 
Teftigation of any fubjett. This method was at laft 
reduced into an art, and was called dUUlH', from 
tie Greek word IVoiyUtsi, fignifyingtocmner/la 
from whence the word W^w, .and our own word 
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and fo ■ fucccffifully, that his dialogees, fo 
fair as they keep to the "ftyle of conrcri&ioa, 
are matter-piece* of the kind that 8»Wr yet 
have been equalled, though often iriritated. 
• This is acknowledged by all the antietft cri- 
tics, and particularly by the Halicarnaffian*, 
who in other refpe£ts is not a little fevere 
upon Plato's ftyle. This fort of didafiic 
writing admits of all the drnaments belong- 
ing to converfation upon matters o ; f fcience, 
and particularly the ethic^ with which Plalo's 
dialogues abound ; and betides, 'he has given 
them a fable, Wit!h various turns arid inci- 
dents, and has really made them dramatic 
pieces, as 1 fliall take occafion to obferve, 
when I eometo (peak of poetry. 

The other tlhcl bfdida&ic 'ftyle Is mat 
by which any art or fcience is delivered in 
continued diicoorfc or writing, witfaout-que- 
flion or anfwcr, or introducing any -per- 
fcShages to difpute together. 'This- mefltbd 
has been almoft univerfaUy pra&ifed ever 
fmce the days of Ariftotlo, who -appear* to 

* Epift. ad Pompeium, c. i. where he «mtraib 
this plain, and Gmplc, and unmade ftyle, as he calls 
it, with that kind of 'forced, or made ftyle," which 
be fometimca runs into. 
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roe to nave been among the firft, at Teatl of 
die Socratic family, who ufed it When it 
is perfect of the kind, it is of all others 
the raofl completely fimple, fo Ample as 
hardly to deferve the name of ftyle or com- 
pofition; nor has it any thing that can en* 
title it to that appellation, except order and 
method) and the moil cxad propriety of 
words. For it admits of no tropes or fi- 
gures, either of fingle words or of compo- 
sition, nor of any the leaft fuperfluity of 
words, not even of words to explain or re- 
move ambiguities : So that the only virtues 
of this ftyle are brevity and perfpicnity. 
The moil perfect model of this kind ■of 
writing is Euclid's Klemeata,in which *fcer^ 
is not fo much as a metaphorical word to 
be found from beginning to -end:; and all 
mathematical writings fmce his time lias* 
been of this kind. Arnlotlc's wflFks -of »o~ 
ftrufe fcience, iuch as he calls his Hybtefk-or 
&roatnaticyK>rk&, vtfuoh 'he never intended 
for the ufe of the people, are of the lame 
kind. *rhcfe irt Msliooks df logic, *his 
books of phyfics, entitled De Pbjiftca auf- 
cultatione,.axnl his books of meUphyfios, 
ia none of which is there, as far as I 
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can recollect, a fragle metaphor to be found, 
unlefs perhaps fame fo common as to have 
efcaped my obfervation. 

But fcieuces that do not admit of fuch , 
ftria demonftration, and are of more popu- 
lar ufe, will bear more ornament in the de- 
livery, and, I think, are the better for ibmc 
variety of expreffion, and for explanation 
and illuftration by metaphors, companions, 
and examples. The fciences i mean are I 
morals, government, criticifm, and the po- 
pular arts of rhetoric and poetry. And 
- accordingly, Ariftotle, in his books upon 
thofe fubje&s, which he intended for the 
ufe of the people, does not write in a ftyle 
Co dry and jejune, but, on the contrary) 
plcafant, agreeable, and as much ornament- 
ed as he thought the ftyle of a philofopher 
ought to be. And Cicero goes fo far as to 
fay, fpeaking, as I think he muft be under- 
(bod, of his popular writings, that his 
ftyle was incredibly fweet and copious*. 

* Cic. Topica ad Trebatium, c. i« where lie fays a 
thing which could hardly be believed, if we haJ not fo 
good authority for it, namely, that Ariltotlc's wri- 
tings were net at all known to the rhetorician), 
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His works of this kind are hie morals to 
Nicomachus ; his books upon government, 
his three books on rhetoric, and his angle 

and but to very few philosophers. He adds. ' Qui- 
1 but eo minus ignofcendum eft,, quod noil modo 
( rebus iis, quae ab illo diftac et inventae funt, al- 
' Iici debuerunt ; fed dicendi quoque incredibili qua- 
' dam cum copia, turn etiam fuavitate.' To thofe,' 
who are only converfanfe with Aviftotle's works of ab- 
ftrufe philofophy, this account of his ftyle will appear 
very ftrange ; but, to prove that it is true of his po- 
pular writings, I will give but one inftance, from 
his introduction to his Book of Poetry, which is as 
follows : — ifiji yiiiriME «tmic n *«» t-ii iiiui ivrnt, 

n'uiii ivwmfta *H*rT4t i#ii, n*l tills tu rvfnmrtiu rn ( /tv 
(»!, u (tlXXti nuiXif iglii a nqrif it; ii I* jr»r*» ww 
win' irri p<(Mf>- ifuim it xMt wtfi T*7 nXXm ir* ras 
iiTiij irn ftifilv, Aiyw^it, afjjytim Bur* <Wi>, *(«-' 

Tit m> t« *{<r*f. This is a period of which the 
eompofition may be faid to be numerous and flow- 
ing. Of the fame kind are the introductions tov 
feme even of his.books of deep philofophy. 1 have 
mentioned in the text his books of MetaphyGcs ; and 
I will add an example of a very good period, with 
which he begins one of his molt abftrufc works, 
and upon a molt abftrufe fnbject ; I- mean his 

books w%ft 4"J£*f- ' T*» ***** S#( viftim r«v H$mrit 
inXm/JUtttnt, fti\^t> S* iri{»» trijaj i w' awfiCiw,' i 
*• SiXrutm rt xki Imnftrnftmrt^mt mm, V n/^trifM r««. 
'• T«» tnt d/vjj« Jrr.{ Mf tvMynt «T I* *{t r«j« rrffc^w.* 
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kook on poetry* mutilated and in&perfeQ 3} 
it h, Andi tefides. thofe there is the in- . 
tradti&an to bis MetaphyUcs, which is 
written in a very agreeable ftyle, and is, I 
think, a fine piece of compofition. 

There are two famous djdaftic poem*, 
both excellent of the kind, hut written in 
ftyles very different; I mean J^ucrctius's 
poem de rerum Natttra t and Virgil's Geor- 
gics. The firft has. hardly any ornament 
at all in the didactic pact, and 

*— -^i priai «r*Be Tfftmw 



pcrfeft profc. and mere phjlpfophy, traufla- 
ted from the books of Epieunis and his 
followers. But, in his intreduiftton, and the 
beginnings pf his bopks, there is as fine 
poetry, and language as. highly ornamented, 
as is to be found any where. Virgil, op i 
the other hand, Is ornamented throughout, 
not only in his Exordium^ the beginnings ! 
of his other bookj, arid his (Jigicffions, but 
likfiwife ift. the didaftw: parti Where h^ deli- 
vewtha.pjrajeptsefthcart. For proof afthU 
we need go no farther than the firft Geor- 
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gic, in which* after the proportion of the 
fabjec% the invocation* and the fine com- 
pliment to Auguftus, he enters upon his 
fubjeft, by defcribing the time when the 
hufbandman mould begin to plow in the 
fpring, in the two following beautiful 
lines : 

Vere novo gelidus canis cum montibus humor" 
Liquhur, et zephyro putris fe gleba refolvit. 

Then, in the next following, he defcribes 
the operation of plowing as poetically as it 
is poffible, for he paints it, and fets it before 
our eyes : 

Depreflb incipiat jam turn milii taunts aratro 
Ingemere, cc fulco attritus fplendefcere vomer. 

Here is not only true poetical defcription» t 
by the circumftances of the thing, but 
great beauty of numbers, and that peculiar 
artifice of verification which diftjnguifhes 
Virgil's poetry from every other in Latin. 

Lucretius, on the other hand, after a 
very pompous exordium, in as fweet flowing 
verfe as ever was written, and after a fine 
compliment to his patron Memmius, be- 
gins his fubje& in this manner : 
Vol. ill Z z 
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Fritreipram Hrtc c nj us nobis «onKa'fumet, 
Nulhm rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam. 
Quippe ita formido rnortales continet omnes, 
Quod multa in terns fieri, coelbque tuentur, 
'Quorum operum c'aufaS nulla ratiohe vitiefe 
Poffunt-j ac fieri dm ho numJrfc'feridrr. 
. QttH ob res, ubi viderimus'nihil.poffecreari 
De nihilo; turn, quod fequimur, jam re&ius inde 
Ferfpiciemus ; et unde qucat res quaeque creari, 
Et quo quaeque roodo fiant opera fine divum. 
Nam fi dc nihilo fierent, ex omnibu' rebus 
'Ottlnc genus nafci pofletj nil femine egerct. 

It is necdlefs to quote more paffages 
from the two poets ; thelc are fufficient to 
fliew their different ftyle and manner. The 
queftkm then is, which of the two 
is beft ? And, for my own part, I have no 
fcruple to declare, that I think Lucretius's 
manner is more correct, ancj in better tafte. 
For every work, whether in prcfe or verfe, 
Ihould perform in the bell manner that 
which it promifes. No.w, both are didactic 
.paems, .profefling the one to teach Epicu- 
rus's philofisphy, and the other agricul- 
ture ; and it is certain, that every art or 
fcience is better taught in plain firaple lan- 
guage, where nothing is ftudied but pro- 
priety, than in a high figurative ftyle, and 
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pompous artificial verfe. And, accordingly, 
there are majiy ohfcurjjties a,nd ambiguities in 
Virgil, though he treat of a fcbje& much bet- 
ter known, and lefs difficult to be und.erftw4 
than in Lucretius, who, as he telU us hinir 
felf, had.eyen a language ■%> invent for ex,- 
pKffing 

— — — Graiorum oWcura reperta. 

At the fame time, I think, every poem ' 
ihould be ornamented more qr left, anij 
that there (houjd be in it . both fine lan- 
guage and fine verfi fixation,. Nor is either 
of thefe wanting in Lucretius. But the 
difference bqtwixt him and Virgil is, that 
he ufes them .where they fhould be j Vir r 
gil throughout, and where jhey fhquld not 
be. .'.'"' 

I would not, however, have ^thought 
that Virgil did not know, 

But he .complied . with the fafhipn pf Jhe 
times, and made a poem more, I believe* 
to the tafte of Auguftus and his court than 
to hiis own. For at that time there was 
beginning in Rome a magnificence, and a 
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a kind of luxury of tafte, which at lift cor- 
rupted not only painting, as Pliny tells 
us *, but all the arts. And I not only 
praife the corredlnefs of tafte of Horace, but 
his manly firmncfs and resolution, in daring 
to write his fatires and epiftles in a ftyle 
very fuitable, indeed, to the fubjed, but I 
am perfuaded not agreeable to the tafte of 
Auguftus, or of his patron Mecaenas. The 
fame complaifance to the tafte of the times 
very probably made Br Armftrong, in bis 
admirable poem upon health, imitate Vir- 
gil rather than Lucretius. For, had he de- 
livered his precepts for preserving health in 
the fame plain language and artlefs num- 
bers. that Lucretius has ufed in delivering 
his do&rines of philofophy, no body would 
have read him. — And fo much for the di- 
da&ic ftyle. 

* Pliny, Nat. Hift. Horace fays the fome of 111 
theatrical rnuGc among th*fiomans ; where, fpeifc- 
ing of its antient fimplicity, and the refinement 
that had been made upon it in later times, he fays, 

Sic piifcae motumque et luxuriem addidet arti 
Tibicen, traxitque, vagus per pulpita veftem. 

Art". Poet. v. ai4- 
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The next ftyle I (hall mention is the hi- 
ftorical. This ftyle, in antiectt times, con- 
fifted of two puts, the narrative and the 
rhetorical ; I mean the fpeeches ; for as all 
public bufinefs was in thofe days carried on 
by fpeaking, an tuftorian could not have 
given a full account of public tranfactions, 
without inferting fpeeches into his hiftory, 
as well as fads and events. And accord- 
ingly Thucydides tells us, that the many 
fpeeches which he has inferted in his hiftory 
were all actually fpoken, at leaft in fub- 
ftance *. And befides, fuppofing the 
fpeeches to be feigned, as they muft have 
been, if the author lived at any diftance of 
time from the actions related, it was the 
propereft way of giving an ( account of the 
motives of councils and actions, and of A\{- 
puting any queftion about what was juft or 
unjuft, honourable or difhonburable, ufeful 
or the contrary. All this muft be done in 
luftories without ffJeeches, by letting the 
ftory ftand ftill to make long reflections, 
which ^w^ out as it were, and make, pro. 
perl y fpeaking, no part of the work. To 

* Lib. L is prdemio.] 
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thcfe two parts Herodotus fas added a 
-thuja, vis., Dialogue, and, by amfeauence, 
the iaaitation of chara&ers and manners, or, 
as I call it, tbc £/fe, which rtates his 
hiftory, as the HaJicar naifian observes *, as 
beautiful and alesfeat to read as ; a#.y .poem. 
And this is one teaibn, beiidqs the igaor 
ranee of aatieut cuftorns and flaanner s, that 
wakes the modem readet, not asfnjawwd 
with this art of writing hiftory, believe the 
ftories in Herodotus to he no better than 
poetical fiitions. 

Our modew hiftoriaw, *h«efpjcv "by 
(saving out nor only dialogue hut /peephea, 
have eafed themftWes of wry near one half 
«f the labour which the aotieot hifteriant 
beflowed upoQ their worfa, And I heliew 
it is well, both for their reputation and their 
pafe, that they do fpj fqrth£moftsf,fhifm,if 
they had been obliged to make ipoeoheg 
{dot to mention the dialogue of Herodotus) 
frch as thofe of Thucydidea, SaUuft, I,ivy, 
or even Herodotus, though he hat not, many 
0f them, would, I am afraid, not Jhave 

• De Thucyd. Judicium, c. 33. - 
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ad^d to their reputation. Bat if they do 
not fliew their rhetoric iff fpeeehes, they 
harve enough of it r and, I think, move than 
enough, in their narrative. For the nar- 
rative of an hiftorian ought, in my appre- 
herifion, to be plain and fanpte, at lead not 
rhetorical, nor adapted to move the paffionsj 
or inflame the imagination by epithets* 
with which we fee the ftyle of modern 
hiftory is loaded, or by defcriptions fo par* 
ticular a« to be poetical painting, many of 
which we fee in Tome hiftorffie that have A 
great vogue among us. Such a manner of 
writing hiftory makes an intelligent reader 
fufpecTthat it is little better than a novel; 
and, if he has euriofity enough to look into 
the original authors and records from which 
it fbould have been compiled, he 'will, J be- 
lieve, in moft cafes, find thae this fufpicion is 
not 'ill founded-; and he will have this fur- 
ther fatisfa&ion for his trouble, that, by 
reading but one of tJft beft of those original 
authors, he will learn more of the fa£b, and, • 
what is of greater confrquence, more of the 
manners and opinions of the- age, than by 
reading twenty rompirements. 
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. I would therefore advife our compilers of 
hiftory, if they will not ftudy the models 
of the hiftoric ftyle which the antients have 
left us, at leaft to imitate the fimplicity of 
Dean Swift's ftyle in his Gulliver's Travels, 
and to endeavour to give as much the ap- 
pearance of credibility to what truth they 
relate as he has given to his monftrous fic- 
tions ; not that I would be under flood to re- 
commend the ftyle of thofe travels as a pattern 
for hiftory, for which it never was intend* 
ed, being indeed an excellent imitation of the 
narrative of a failor, but wanting that gravity, 
dignity, and ornament which the historical- 
ftyle requires. For the fubje& being the 
-great affairs of a nation, the ftyle ought to 
be Autable. The words, therefore, fhould 
be well chofen, and the beft in common 
ufe, and they mould be put together with 
an agreeable compofition. For hiftory 
ought not to be written in fhort detached 
fentences, after the *manner of Salluft or 
Tacitus; neither fhould it be rounded or 
conftri&cd into periods like thofe of an ora- 
tion ; but the compofition fhould be loofer, 
and of a more eafy and natural flow *. 

* This is the defer iption given by Demetrius Pha- 
ierius, tic* «V*'»w» of the hiftorical period, which 
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Thefe are the rules laid down by antient 
critics, by which they tell us, the ftyle of hi- 
ftorical narrative fliould be framed ; for, as to 
the fpeeches, they belong to a different kind 
ofcompofition, viz. the rhetorical; and there, 
are no other rules at this day, fo far as I 
know, by which we can judge of the ftyle 
or hiftory. If, therefore, we findahiftory, 
of which the ftyle is loaded with meta- 
phors and epithets, embellifhed with poeti- 
cal defcriptions, the compofition either too 
much rounded into periods, or altogether dif- 
jointed and unconnected, whatever praife or 
reputation ilich hiftories may acquire, we are 
fure they are not according to the claffical 
ftandard. 

The only two particular characters -of 
ftyle, that remain to be treated of, are the 
rhetorical and the poetical ;' but, for this, 
the proper time will be when I come to 
treat of rhetoric and poetry. 



he places in the middle betwixt the rhetorical and , 
that of dialogue, not being fo conftrifled (n»f«?{<yttm) 
as the one, nor fo loofe as the other. 
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General obferuationt — Compofttion an art M 
fuotU at language—The Greeks our mafiert 
both in that art and the other fine arts, 
fitch at fculpture-~Tke Romans- liknvife 
our ma/ters, but at fecond^hand—Only to 
be imitated in fo far at they themfelvts 
imitated the Greeks — Praife of the ftyle of 
Horace — Julius Grfar-^Ocero — Upon the 
revival of letter t, the Greek writers rtiojt 
fludied and imitated t particularly in Eng- 
land, 

IN the preceding chapters, I have endea- 
voured to explain all the various- imoau- 
tations of fingle words, in refpe& botk of 
found and fenfe. I have alio ihewn the fe- 
veral changes they undergo by coiKpofhion 
in both thefe refpeclB. Thefe I call tfre 
materials of which ftyle is made ; and, ac- 
cording to the ufe that is made of thefe ma- 
terials, ftyle affunies certain characters, ge- 
neral or particular, which I have alfo en- 
deavoured to explain. The following chap- 
ters will contain fcaac obfervationsj^whicb, 
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I think, naturally arife from what has gone 
before. 

And the firft thing to be cbnfidered is, 
whether I have not made a great deal too 
much of this art m coijipofition, as .well as 
of the art of language, and whether there 
be really any art at all in it. This would 
have appeared a ftrange doubt in antient 
times ; but certain geniufes have arifen of 
latt among us, who think they ftand in no 
need of learning to affift their natural parts, 
and who, being confcious that they have 
never learned either the grammatical art, 
or that of compofition, with any degree of 
accuracy, are willing to believe that there 
is no art of either ; or, if there be arts of 
both, that, as thefe were formed with- 
out art, and have grown up from mere ufe 
and practice, they may be learned in the 
fame way. But I hope I have faid enough, 
in this and the preceding volume, to con- 
vince every intelligent reader that there is 
an art both of language and of ftyle. That 
■thefe arts, though they muft at firft have 
,arifen, like all other arts liberal and mechani- 
i^caU from rude experience and obfervation 
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merely, never could have been formed into 
arts, or praftifed to any degree of perfe&ion, 
except by men of fuperior genius and un- 
derstanding; and not even by them, but 
after a long courfe of time, and a fucceffion 
of ages of practice and obfervation. » That 
the art being thus formed, and models 
for the practice exhibited, fiieh models 
might be imitated even by thofe who 
are ignorant of the art, but not ,per- 
feftly, nor without great hazard of er* 
ror; and that thofe only can perform beft, 
and judge mod truly of the performance of 
others, who have both learned the rules, of 
the art, and formed their tafte upon the 
fludy of the beft models in that art ; but 
that thofe who had, done neither muft be 
wretched performers and very bad critical 
If this be true, and I think nobody can 
doubt of it, whofe vanity is not concerned 
to maintain the contrary, it behoves all 
■ thofe who defire to excel in fpeafcing or 
writing, or even to be good judges of thofe 
arts, to apply to the beft matters, and to 
form their tafte upon the beft models, 
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The only queftion then is, who thofe 
bed matters are, and where the bed models 
are to be found. In fome other arts, fuch 
as Sculpture and architecture, that is no 
queftion ; for the antients there are acknow- 
ledged matters. Nor will any man ■ be al- 
lowed to have a finiflied tafte in thofe arts, 
much Iefs to be an able performer, if he 
has not carefully ftudied the antient remains 
of them that are preferved. Now, it is a 
fad moft certain, that, both in Athens and 
Rome, the art of fpeaking, which, as I have 
faid, is the principal and parent art *, was 
much more ftudied than either of the other 
two.' And there was a very good reafon 
why it ftiould be more cultivated than any 
of thofe mute' arts, as they were called, be- 
cause, without eloquence, no man could rife 
to any eminence in the ftate ; and even his 
life and fortupe very often depended upon 
his talent of fpeaking ; fo that every mo- 
tive of. glory, ambition, and even fafety, 
prompted an Athenian or a Roman to apply 
to the ftudy of eloquence; whereas a great 
fculptor, painter, or architect could expect 
jiothing trow excelling in thofe arts, but. 

• Page 2. 
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the reputation of a good artift, and he could 
fegr nothing from not facceediag in them. : 
If, therefore, the aotieats did not excell is I 
an art which they pra&ffed fo much, and to 
the ftudy pf which they had fuch incite- 
ments, and with the advantage too of a 
language fo fitted) in every refpeel, for fine 
compofitjoa, it mull have been great want of 
genius. And if we, on the other hand, with 
much lefs pra&iee of the art, and much Ids 
incitement to the ftudy of it, and under the 
disadvantages of a harfh unmuikal lan- 
guage, have neverthele/s. ■ excelled them in 
eloquence and fipe writing, we muft have a 
great fuperiority of geniusjj for that we 
exceed them in induftry and, application, 
or that we have greater advantages of edu- 
cation, will hardly, I think, be maintained. 
Nqw, that there is fuch a disparity of ge- 
nius betwixt us and them, no man of fenJc 
will believe. And, if fo, the cpnclufioD 
feems ,to be ? that, as there is aa art of flyk 
and compofmpn, we muft go to the ao- 
tjent makers to Je^rn the rules of it ; and 
we muft ftudy and imitate the patterns fix 
the prafticp of it which they h^tvp left be- 
hind them. 
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But, of the antients, who &iei& he oar 
matters, the Greeks or the Romans ? That 
is afkmg, in other words, whether we are? 
to chafe tor our maulers thole; ■ who ■ weflS 
fchokrs themfelves, or their matters ? And 
here the parallel wild Hkewife hold betwixt 
the two arts above-men tionad, particularly 
the art of fculpture, and this art of compo- 
fition. For, though the Romans had fta- 
tuaries as well as writers, who no doubt 
Hkewife formed themfelves by- imitation of 
the Greek models, it is allowed by all the 
connoitfeura, that none of the ftatues which 
they have produced can bear a Qomparifoti 
with the Greek ; and a judge in that art 
can immediately diftinguifh the Greek fta» 
tue, by a certain fymraetry, elegance, and 
grace, which do net belong; to the Romanv . 

But, of the Greek matters* whom are we' 
to prefer* the more anttetifl, > or the rater 
•writers ? This qaeftion Horace has deter- 
mined ; for he has told us *,■ that the moft 



* Quia Graiorum funt antiquiflima quaeque /_ 

Scripts Vel' Optima. 

\ . '.. L'tb f.:Eplft. t. #.*&; 
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antient are the beft. And this is undoubt- 
edly true with refpecl to poetry, of which 
he is fpeakiug ; for Homer is certainly the 
heft, as well as the oldeft poet. And, tho' 
all the later poets have imitated him* none 
have equalled, much lefs exceeded him. 
By this I would not be underftood to mean, 
nor was it* I am perfuaded, Horace's mean- 
ing, that there were no poets in Greece be- 
fore Homer, (for that, I think, by_the nature 
of things, was impoffible) ; but that there 
were none before him whofe poems were 
thought worth preferring. And it is in the 
fame fenfe that Herodotus is the oldeft, and, 
in my opinion, the beft, of the Greek hifto- 
rians. Demofthenes, however, we muft 
admit, is an exception from this rule ; the 
reafon of which is, that there was in his 
time a greater fcope, and finer field for e- 
loquence, than ever there had been at any 
time before in Greece. For it is only great 
occafions that call forth and produce great 
men in every art. And it was for the fame 
reafon that, in Rome, before the age of Ci- 
cero, there was no orator fo great as he. But, 
if Demofthenes be not the oldeft, he is the 
lateft great orator of Greece ; and, as I have 
obferved elfewhere, all good writing after his 
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was no more than imitation *. For then 
the ftandard of beauty in eloquence, and 
every kind of composition, was fixed, as 
well as in the other fine arts. And l^ere 
Hkewife the comparifon will hold betwixt 

* After Demofthenes, or after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, whom Demofthenes furvived but 
a fliort time, eloquence, as the Halicarnaffian tells 
MSyde Oratoribus antiquis, in initio, began to decline ; 
and Cicero fays the fame thing, in his book de Clar. 
Oratoribui, c. 9, where he tells us, that, afterDemof- 
thencs, Hyperides, jEfchines, Lycurgus, Dinarchus, 
and Demades, who all lived much about the fame 
time, a bad tafte of fpeaking began to be introdu- 
ced ; and he names the man who firft corrupted 
what he calls ' Succus ille ct fanguis incortuptus e- 

* loquemiae, in qua naturalis ineffet, non fucatus 

* nitor.' This was Demetrius Phakreus, the fcho- 
lar of the philofopher Theophraftus, who had been 
trained up, not in the Forum, or in real bufinefs, but 
philosophical difputations. ' Hie primus inilexlt o- 

* rationem,* fays our author, * et cam mollem tene- 

* ramque reddidit j et fuavis, iicut fuit, videri ma- 

* luit, quam gravis ; .fed fuavitate ea, qua perfunde- 

* ret animos, non qua perfringeiet ; et tantum ut 

* memoriam concionitatis fuae, non (quemadmo-, 

Vol.. IIL. B b b 
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ftatuary and the writing art. For thole 
ftatues that we now admire as the models 
of perfection, are in all probability no more 

* Hum de Pericle fcripfit Eupolis), cum deleflatione 
' aculeos ctiam rehnqueret in animiu eorum, aqui- 

* bus cifet auditus.' 'J bis corruption of eloquence, 
thus begun, wemj>n fo fail, that, as the Halicarnaf- 
fian informs us, ditty loco, about his time a good 
tafte in fpeaking was almoft wholly extinguished ; 
and, in place of the true Attic, and philofophicai 
eloquence, as he calis it, a barbarous kind of it 
Succeeded from Alia, Phrygia, or Cam — loud and 
impudent, without philofophy, or the affi fiance of 
any good learning.. And in this way things conti- 
nued till, by the patronage of fome great men in 
Some, a better tafte began to revive. And how 
was this better tafte reltored f It was by the imita- 
tion of the great orators above-mentioned ; and, in 
general, of all the great writers of antient Gretce. 
This is evident from the writings of the Halicar- 
naffian, who was himfelf one of the great reftorers 

, of this better tafte, under the protection of fome of 
thefe great men at Rome, with whom, it appears, 
he was connected. He wrote three books upon the 
fubjeft of imitation, which are now loft ; but they 
»re mentioned in his letter to Pompcy, c. 3. And, 
from the whole tenor of his critical writings, it is 
evident, he thought that a good ilyle could no o- 
therwifc be formed than by the rmitariou,of the 
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than copies of more antient ftatues, the 
work of artifta who lived at or before the 
time of Demofthenes. This, at leaft, we 
are fure was the cafe of the Venus de Me- 

great writers in the flouriming days of Greece. 
And, accordingly, he himfelf has in that way form- 
ed a ftyle, which re, in my opinion, as I have elfe» 
where obferved, the beft that has been written fmce- 
fine fpeaking and writing ceafed to be living arts. 

It may be obferved, from the letter above-men- 
tioned to Pompey, c. a. that/he nonsnly wrote to 
Pompey, but that Pampey coirefponded with him 
upon fubjecls of literature. He has given us two 
quotations from a letter of Pompey's to bim, which 
fliew, both the great regard that Pompey had to 
his judgment, in matter of ftyle and composition, 
and how good a judge he himfelf was in that mat* 
ter, as well as a very elegant writer, even in 
Greek, in which language, ir appears, he correfpon* 
ded with the Halicarnaman. I take notice of this 
the rather, becauTe, I think, juftice has not been 
done to this great man's character, with regard to 
his learning and tafte. And, as this is the only mo*' 
nutrient of the kind, as far as I know, remaining of 
this great man, the learned reader will not be dif* 
pleafed to read it here. The fubjeft of Pompey'a 
letter is the defence of Plato againft the Halicax- 
nallian's cenfure of his high ftyle. The firft quo- 
tation^ in thefe words : — •' Ei pi> y*% rut irs^tn 

e-^iyiitri f«,i' -.Tiriir fttroi tl trwtt nut fti/tymi' II ft 
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dicis, which was no more than a copy of 
the ftatue of that goddefa in her temple in 
Cnidus, made by one Diomedes an Athe- 
nian, as the infcription upon the pedeftal of 
the ftatue at Florence bears. Theoriginalwas 
the work of Praxitiles ; and, as it is defcribed 
by Lucian in his Imagines, cap. 6. and ius 
Amores, cap. 1 3. it had a beauty which the 
copier has not endeavoured to imitate, nor, 
fo far as I know, any later Greek ftatuary. 
The beauty I mean is the imitation of the 
eyes, which were reprefented as moift, and 
expreffing fomething chearfut and gracious. 



t3 mttartwf, ** ft* ittitIox*", *»»*ii WW* 

Si. fttt till, MHt T»% *jS(<« *x f, T*l IW«*A«™Wr 
nil tXaimruw, «A*' ■> tut wAottw( hi wwptor* <l'* 

»«£«».' The fecond quotation is as follows :— ' h* 
Si, juija-if \%m «jr»A«y)i«'s«r)*i uwtj avjnatu* i r*» y' **"' 
vr»>, * Tthftii m UK'Titc %tyti>. ii Si tSv Siirjjvfi^'i 
in uk iiti f.ifahen urtTvjfctif it ui'iii T^t-A, fii WW" 
TsXjBayra ™ n-sgcStiAAg/tiKr, tr in mu r$aMiH*> 1JT1 ' 

•MyuKw,' This is faid by the Halicarnaffian to be 
■s-irTtAx iurailtvTif, and, I think, without the leafl 
flattery; for it is admirable, both for the matter 
and the ftyle, being a molt fenfible piece of cria- 
cifm, and in as good words, and as elegant com- 
pofition, as the Halicarnaflian himfclt could baK 
ufcd. ' 
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The head, I know, of the Medicean ftatue 
is thought by fome connoififeurs not to be 
antient, but a modern addition, fuch as we 
know has been made to many antient fta- 
tues. But, fuppofe this to be the cafe, I am 
perfuaded the original head made by Dio- 
medes had no fuch expreffion ; and indeed 
we have hardly a conception how any fuch 
can be given to marble. 

But, though I thus prefer the Greek 
writers of every kind to the Roman, I would 
not have it believed that I think meanly of 
the latter, fome of whom were excellent 
imitators, and thofe that imitated mod ■ 
wrote beft. Of this number is Horace, 
who certainly took to himfelf the advice he 
gives to the Pifcmes. 

■ Vos enemplaria Graeca 

No&urrta verfate manu, verfate diurna. 

And he profeffes his admiration of the 
Greek genius and eloquence in the follow- 
ing paftage, where he contrails the manners 
of tb^ Greeks with thofe of his own country- 
men, and in that way accounts why they 
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neither did nor could rival them in the fine 
arts. 

Graiis ingenmra, Graiiis dedit ore cotundy 
Mufi loqui, praeter laudem, nullius avar.is. 
Roman! pucn longis tationibus afletn 
Difcunt: in partes centum diduccre. Dicat 
Filius Albini, fi dc quinconcc rcntota eft 
Uncia, quid fuperat? Poteras dixhTc, Trims ? En 1 
Rem poteris feivare tuam. Redit uncia : quid fit? 
Semis. An haec aminos aerugo et cura peculi 
Cum femel imbuerit, fperamus carmina fingi 
Poffe linenda cedro, et levj femnda cupreilb ? 

Arf. Poet. v. 3131 

How far this account which Horace gives 
of the genius and character of the Romans 
in his time is applicable to our times, and 
whether the cura et aerugo peculi be not as 
great an enemy to fine writing, and alt the 
fine arts, among us, as among them, 1 am 
not at prefent to inquire. But it belongs to 
our fubject tQ obferve, that Horace, in con- 
fequence of this admiration and imitation 
of the Greek mafters, is, in my opinion, 
the moft perfect of- all the Roman writers 
in every kind of writing that he ha» at- 
tempted. For the fchools of declamation 
were beginning, about this time in Rome, 
to infect the ftyle of all kinds of writing ; 
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and I have ventured to affirm, that even, Vir- 
gil has not intirely efcaped the infection*. 
Thefefchools, in the fucceeding age, intirely 
corrupted the tafte, and produced a Seneca* 
a Tacitus* and a Pliny the younger f. 

Another great writer among the Romans 
was Julius Qefar ; great in letters add elo- 
quence, as well as in arms. He fpoke 
with the fame fpirit, fays Quin&ilian, with 
which he fought; - and, if any of his ora- 
tions had come down to us* I believe we 
fliould have admired thofe of Cicero left. 
Thus much, at leaft, is certain, that his 
Commentaries, the only work of his that 
remains, are moft perfect of the kind: 
They are no more than memoirs, which, as 
we are told, he intended only as materials 
for hiftory, not having time to give them 
the- ornament and drefs which - hiftqry r©r 
quires. But, in the opinion, not only of hia 
friend Hirtius, but of Cicero, who had cer- 
tainly no partiality for him, they were fo - 
elegantly and fo well written in every re- 

* Sec what I bave before faid upon this fubjeft, 
p. %6o. et feq. 

+ Sec wliat I have further faid upon this fubje£t in 
the pafl'agc above quoted. 
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fpe£t, as to difcourage even the ableft wri- 
ters from attempting to give more orua- 
ment to the fubjed *. Indeed* it is lur- 
prifing with what a perfpicuous brevity, 
very different from the obfcure and affec* 
ted brevity of Tacitus* and with what per- 
fect fimplicity of ftyle, he has recorded 
the greateft military operations that are 
where to be found in the hiitory of man-! 
kindf. 

* * Hirtius, id praefatione ad librum oflamjin dc 
' hello GaUico. Cicero, de clans oratoribus, cap. 75.* 
Hiitius (ays, that he more than others mult (admire 
thofe commentaries, becaufe others only know how 
correctly and well they are written, but he knew 
how eafily and quickly. 

f It is, I think, entertaining to read the defcrip- 
tions of our modern battles (which, with all their 
noife and (moke, compared with thofe of Julius, are 
little better than the battles of cranes and pigmies, 
or of frogs and mice;) and to read at the fame time 
..Csefar's account of his battles, which were truly he? 
joic battles, like thofe that Homer defcribes. 

in u y if xSfM ■>• 6«riJ»(f ;««.T., 

Iliad it. JU 456 
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But the greateft profe-writer among the 
Romans, both for the value and number §f 
his works, is Cicero. Ip his critical and 
philofophical works, the ftyle is moft beau- 
tiful ; and his letters are per feci models of 
epiftolary writing. As to his orations, I 
have prefumed to criticife pretty feverely 
the. ftyle of them, in which I have done 
no more than follow the judgment of the 
beft critics of the time in which he lived* 

Such was his firft battle with the Helvetii, where 
he fent away his own horfe, and the horfes of all his 
officers, that the danger might be equal to them all, 
which he judged to be To great, that he would not 
venture in any of his three lines of battle two new- 
levied legions, but pofted them with the auxiliaries 
upon the top of, the hill, quite out of the reach 
of the enemy. The battle, he fays/ continued from 
morning to night, during all which time no man 
faw the back of an enemy. A mere modern reader 
would think this very flat, and expect that a great 
deal more would have been faid of fo obftinate a 
battle, that had laftcd fo long. And indeed if we 
could fuppofe, in modern times, bodies and fpirits 
of men, arms and difcipline fit for fuch a conflict, 
what exaggeration would there not be in the de~ 
fcription of it ! How would the ftyle be loaded with 
epithets, fuch as heroic valour — unparralleled cou« 
rage — irrefiftible fury, &c. &c. 

Vol. III. C-cc 
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and fome of them too his own particular 
friends, ftich as Brutus, who defiderated in 
him the Succus et/auguis incorrupt**, to nfe 
Cicero's own words, of the Attic eloquence? 
and there is certainly fomething too florid, 
and what may be called bloated, in the ftyle 
of his orations, when compared with that 
of Demofthenes, Lylius, or' any other of 
the great orators of Athens. But, fuch as 
they are, they are very much better than 
the bed after his time. To be convinced 
of this, we need only compare his enco- 
mium upon Julius Csdar, pronounced in 
the fenate upon occafion of that conqueror 
pardoning Marcus.Marcellus, with Pliny's 
panegyric upon the Emperor Trajan, the 
mod perfect thing of the rhetorical kind 
in later times. In the one we find a 
copious flowing eloquence, which fills the 
mind no lcfs than the ears ; and, in the 
other, but a fcanty fenfe, frittered into 
little terfe fentences, acute enough, but 
without gravity or weight. , It muft, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that he would have 
done better, if he had (luck clofer to his 
Greek matters, and continued, as he began, 
to tranflate from Demofthenes, inftead of 
prattifing fo much on fi<aitious*fubje&s in 
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the fchools of declamation. This, indeed, 
gave him a copioufnefs in fpeaking; but, 
at the fame time, a redundancy and dif- 
fluence, to ufe a metaphor of his own, 
which pleafed the people more than it did 
good judges*. 

To conclude this criticifm upon the Ro- 
man authors, as far as they imitated the 
Greeks, fo far, and no farther, they fucceeded. 
Salluft was the fir ft, as I have already ob- 

• That fiich was Cicero's ftyle in his younger 
days, before he went to Rhodes, is confefied by Ci- 
cero himi'clf ; for, fpeaking of his Greek mafter 
at Rhodes, Molo, he fays, * Is dedit operam, fi 
' modo id confequi potuit, ut nimis redundan- * 

* tea nos, ct f uperfiuentrs juvenili quadam dicendi 
•Jmpunitate et licentia, reprimeret, ct quafi «■ 
' tra ripas diffluentes coerceret.' Here the rea- 
der will obferve, that he very modeftly fays, fi 
modo id eonfoqui potuit. Now the fevere critics ia 
Rome thought that he had not accomplished it, nor 
is it likely that, in fo fliort a time as he was at 
Rhodes, he would be able to alter, altogether, a 
manner already formed ; but by the people he was 
exceedingly admired, and, perhaps, more admired 
than if he had been more chads and correct; for it 
wastbe people of Rome that admired him, not the 
people that admired Demofthencs. And to them 
we may apply the French proverb, * Aux gens de 

* village troBopettw de hois.* 
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ferved, who ventured to neglect that ftan- 
dard, and to ftrike out a new ftyle of hifto- 
ry peculiar to himielf. Tacitus endeavour- 
ed to improve upon the pattern he had fet, 
but made it much worfe, becaufe ftill far- 
ther removed from the Greek ftandard; 
5nd fo things went on from bad to worfe, 
till at laft the talle of writing, as well as. of 
every other art, became quite barbarous. 

Upon the revival of letters, thefirfffcho- 
larsin Europe, and particularly in England, 
formed their ftyle, as the beft Roman au- 
thors did, upon the model of the Greek 
writers; for they did not imitate thofewho 
were no more than imitators themfelves, 
but went to the fountain-head, without fol- 
lowing the rivulets which the Latins had 
from thence, derived. Among the firft of 
thefe fcholars was Chancellor More, whofe 
judgment, preferring the Greet to the Ho- 
man writers, I have elfewhere quoted j and 
there can be no doubt that it was not his 
opinion fingly, but that of all the learned 
of his age. Milton's ftyle may be faid t° 
be as much Greek as it is pofiible to roty 
Engliftij and evea his Latin ftyle. appear 8 
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to me to have been formed, not from the 
imitation of any Roman writer, but by the 
ilandard of the Greek, as the Romans 
themfelves wrote. Roger Afcham, who li- 
ved a generation before, and was an excel- 
lent Greek and Latin fcholar, has no doubt 
m this matter ; and I will here tranferibe 
what he fays upon the fubjeft. After ha- 
ving enumerated all the great authors that 
the fingle city of Athens had produced in 
'philofophy, eloquence, hiftory, and poetry, 
he adds, * Now let Italian, and Latin itfebf, 

* Spanifh, French, Dutch, and Englifli, 

* bring forth their learning, and recite their 
« authors, Cicero only excepted, and one or 

* two more in Latin, they be all patched up 

* clouts and rags, in comparifon of fair 

* woven broad cloths ; and . truly, if there 

* be any good in them, it is either learned, 

* borrowed, or ftolen, from feme of thofe 

* worthy wits of Athens *.' 

* F. 23;. of Afchant's Englifli works, publifhed at 
London 1771- This Roger Afcham was preceptor 
to Queen Elizabeth, and taught her Greek and La* 
tin. He relates, p. 272. that for a year or two (he 

ernployed herfelf conitatitly every forenoon in double 
tranfating, as he calls it, of Demoftheaes and Ifo. 
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The Greek writers, therefore, rouft be 
acknowledged to be the ftandards for good 
writing, as much as their ftatucs are for good 
ftatuary or painting. If, however, the young 

crates, and of feme -part of Tolly in -the afternoon; 
iywhiea he means, ficft traniUting from the Greek 
oi Latin into English, and rhcu from the JSnglJJh 
back, again into Greek or Latin ; by which means, 
he fays, that flic attained to fuch a perfect know- 
ledge of both languages, that there were few in both 
toe i mi v erfitics, or el f ewhere in England, to be, in 
{hat rc^xA, -compared with her. And, in another 
place, f . tit- be -relate**, *hat when he went to lake 
leave of Lady Jane Gray, before hit journey to Ger- 
many, he found her in Tier chamber reading the 
Phaedo of Plato in -Greek, «nnd with a« moch 

* delight n fame gentlemen would read a merry 
■* -toJein flccace, *whrke -her parents, the dufecaad the 

* duchefs, with all their hoaOtold, 'gentlemen and 

* gentlewomen, were hunting in the park.* And 
of this lady he fays further, in a letter to a -friend of 
fcrs, one StBrrratus a German, ' Hac fiiperiore aeftate, 

* cum arnicas moos ia agio S-horaacnfi *i&reua, ct 

* inde Uteris Johanms Cfaeci ia aulara, ut hK£pron< 

* cifcerem accitus fum, in via defiexi Leiceftriam, 

* ubi Jana Graja cum patre habitaret, Statim ad- 

* minus fum 'in tubrcuhirn: inverti nobilem ptiel- 

* Jam, Dri fconi ! legentcm Graece Fhaedooem, 

* o,uem fie inteHigit, at mihi ipfi furnmam adania- 
'* tionem injiceret. Sic loquitur et fcribit Grs«oe, 

* ut vera refcrenti vix fides adhibeii puflit. Vafic* 
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ftudent will not give rrimfetf the trnubie 
neceffary to attain fiich a knowledge of the 
Greek, as to enable him to read with eafe arkS 
delight the Greek authors, there are La- 



1 eft praeceptorrm Joamtem Etinatum, atriufqtte 

* linguae vatde peritum j propter humattttatem* pta- 
' dentiam, ufum, regain rehgiancm, et alia mulu 
1 refttilimae aoiicitiae vincula, mihi conjun&ifli- 
' mum.* *Fh* young king Edward VI. who had Sir 
JohnCheke for his preceptor, was alio very teamed, 
and, as Alcham Jays, p, 341. * Had he Ihed a Vials , 
1 longer, bis only example had bred fuch a rase of 

' worthy learned gentlemen as thia realm never did 

* yet afford.* And} in the fame parage, be mentions 
' two noble primrofes of nobility, the young Duke of 

* Suffolk and Lord Henry Matravers, who were fucb, 
1 two examples to the court for learning as our time 
' may rather wifh than look for again.' 

If) therefore, the antient learning be, as I fuppofe, 
the only true learning, that age was certainly a, 
mote learned age than this. It does not belong to 
my fubie&, as I have faid, to compare it in other 
refpc&s with the prefent ; but thus much I hope I 
may fay without offence, that, if our kings and 
queens were educated a> Edward VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth were, and if qur people of faftuon cm. 
ployed their leifure* hours, as Lady Jane Gray did, 
and the other perfons of diftin&ion mentioned by 
Afcham, neither our public nor private affairs would 
go the worfc for it. 
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tin, fuch as . thofc I have mentioned a- 
bove, that are not .unworthy of imitation ; 
particularly, I recommend Cicero, as the 
moft copious and elegant, if not the moil 
correct of them all. His works I would 
advife fuch a ftudent to ftudy day and 
night, as Horace advifed the Pifones to ftu- 
dy the Greek mailers. And I know no 
better introduction to the reading of Cicero 
than his life, written by Dr Middleton, who 
has flicwn an excellent example, both of 
tranflating and imitating. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

The neceffity of forming afiyle by imitation — 
The Greek authors the beji models for 
imitation— Next to them the Latin — Who 
next to the Greek and Latin ?—Not the 
•writings of the French Beaux Efprits of 
this age — Examination of thofe French 
•writers, both as to their matter andfiyle — 
The imitation of our own authors, ivho 
have formed themfehes upon the antieut 
models, is beft, next to the imitation of the 
Greek and Latin, 

IT may feera ftrange, but it is not more- 
ftrange than true, that every au- 
thor, however original he may think him- 
felf, or be thought by others, in point of 
ftyle and compoOtion, is no. better than an 
imitator. The cafe truly is, .that either 
there is fotne author whom we admire, and 
propofe to ourfelves as a model, which I 
believe generally happens, or we take in- 
Vol. HI. Ddd 
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fenfiblv, and without knowing it, after the 
ftyle and manner of thofe with whom we 
converfe, or of the books which we read j 
and the utmoft that invention has ever done 
in this matter, is either to improve ot 
heighten one ftyte that has been formerly 
ufcd, or to mix different ftyles together, and 
temper the one with the other. It is there- 
fore of the utmoft importance to every 
mari who would form a good ftyle, to be 
very cateful in the choice pf the authors 
whom he reads, or whofe ftyle he would 
chufe to imitate. And we have feen an ex- 
ample of an author who .certainly had ge- 
n'uis, (I mean Tacitus) and would have writ- 
ten well, if, inftead of imitating Satyuft and 
the fchools of declamation, he had chofca 
for his model fome of the great authors, 
of Greece. It was. in this way, as I 
have elfewhere obferved, that Dionyfius 
the Halicarnaffiao formed fo excellent 4 
ftyle j and, by the feme meanB, in late? 
timet than thofe of Tacitus, Lucian wrote 
in a manner ef which Athens needed not 
to have been afhamed, when in the height 
of its glory for arts and learning* 
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Sinee, therefore, We muft of heceflity 
Imitate, the only queftion is, whom fhall 
we imitate? And, according to my judg- 
ment, the Greeks ought to be our maftert 
in the writing art, no lefs than in fculpture 
arid painting. Next to theim are their imi- 
tators, the Latin writers. But, fuppofe a 
man Underftands neither Greek nor Latin, 
and yet Will write, who then fhall be his 
model F Shall it be .the Italian authors, the 
French, Or forae of our, own ? For as to the 
SWedifh arid German authors, 1 believe no- 
body will propofe them, as patterns of ftyle. 

As to the Italians, there was a tittle in 
England when the authors of that nation 
were very much in fafhion. And it ap* 
pears evidently, that even the great Milton 
has ftudied and imitated them a good deal. 
And* tmfeed if we are to fbrfake the aritient 
models, t 4a not fcn6W that We cat! chufe 
better, Fdf, not billy fonie Of the dm ltd- 
Itafi Authors are excellent Writers, but it 
appeal to md, from fome things which 
1 ha¥6 feeri lately eeme front that coun- 
try, th« the t^He of g6od writittg h 
ftill prefefved there, as Well as of feutp- 
Wie arid fainting. But tfiofe authors', 
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however excellent, are fp much out of 
falhion at prefent, that, I believe, no man 
in Britain imitates them as ftandards of 
good writing. 

The queftion, therefore, lies altogether 
betwixt French and Englifh authors. And, 
as many now-a-days think the French 
writers better (landards than even the Greek 
and Latin, and Tome of our raoft fafhion- 
able authors have imitated them, even fo 
far as to adopt the idioms, of their language, 
it is, I think, worth the while to examine 
their pretentions, and inquire, at fome 
length,, whether we ought, for them, to 
give up the antient authors, or even our 
own. 

And, in the entry of this inquiry, it is 
proper to obferve, that it is not of the French 
writers of the laft age that I fpeak, nor of 
.all of this. I think I know myfelf fome wri- 
;ters.at prefent in France, who are men of 
Jenfe. and niodefty as, well as of fcience, and 
who write fenfibly and foberly. We muft 
admit, that, in. this age, natural know- 
ledge and the difcovery of this our earth 
owes a great deal to the labours of the 
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leacH&J of France ■ and, in former, ages, it 
..-cannot 'be denied, that, they .contributed 
very much to the reftoration of learning, 
and particularly of Greek, learning. But 
the writers I fpeafc of are late writers, d- 
ftinguifhed ■ in their own country by the 
name of Beaux Efprits, from the fcavant 
or learned of the nation. . Thefe gentle- 
men know little or nothing of the antient 
learning, ,nor indeed of any good learning 
of any kind, but fet up for writers upon 
the ftock of their own wit and genius 
merely, noC knowing that the: grfcateft. na- 
tural genius, if i( be not JEurniihed with ma- 
terials by the ftudy of books, or the pra&ice 
of bufinefs,' and the a knowledge of man- 
kind thence anting, cannot produce any 
thing of value.;* and further, that it is not 
fufficient for an artift of any kind to have 
both genius, and materials for that .genius 
to work upon, if he be not likewife infix lift- 
ed in the rules of the art, and have formed 
his tafte by the ftudy and imitation of the 
bell models. Thefe are the, writers who, 
by the. brilliancy of their ftylfc as it is called, 
that is, in plain EnglifiV .by -a florid, and? 
fometirnea pert and flippant, manner of cs- 
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prcffion, hive debauched the taftt of many 
of our miters, and made thetn reject the 
grave, fbber, anil fertfible ftyle of the great 
amient matters, 

And, firft, let na confider the fabjeet of 
thefe writings s-^f it be of a philofophksl 
kind, it ia cither a fyftera of nature, with- 
out that which it principal in nature, 1 strati 
MM ; tot our atheiftical Writers Bind not 
pretend to be originals in (Heir ffibjeft, any 
more than In (heir ftyle, bbt are espies of 
the French in both. And the 1 French hate 
thii eminence above thora, Hhat the lively 
Impiety of fotne of them has doa* mush 
more mifehief than the dall dogmatieal io> 
Sdelity of our irreligious writers, And, ia. 
deed, thefe French authors have the hahtiiif, 
if it may be called fob, to hard propagated, 
almoft all over Europe, the difbeiief of all 
religion, natural as well as revealed, and, 
by confequenee, a general corruptidti of 
manners ;—Or it is hiftory without fafls, or, 
at lead, Without authorities for ttOt. Jet 
it is part of the ftate aflumed- by thefe au- 
thors, that they Will not deign to fjoote -, but 
we muft take every tltlng upori their wwd, 
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eyea fc&s cojle&ed from author*, whom it 

i» well known they do. npE iiaderflaad ; 
and very often they take upon them to 
pQPtradift fa$s related by authors, hqth 
antient and modern, upon the credit of, 
their miferable narrow fyfems of phijoi^- 
phy ;-«-Or, laftly, i| is fame random inqoh?-, 
rent thoughts thrown out upon the uibjeQ 
of morals or polities* without any real 
knowledge pf bntnan nature, and the v*» 
ripus fteps of its. prpgrefljpn *. Sqcb. i» 
the matter of fhpfe writings, and th$ %le 
isiuitabjc to the mattCF, without dignity 
or gravity, (rifling, florid, and flafhyi 
for it is not to be expected that fu.ch wri- 
ters Aiould have fepfe enough tp be abova 
<u/it* pw**% and turn, They write a ^ind 
of epigrammatic ftyle, cpnfiftiag all of fhorfc 
fmart feptence*, without beauty pr variety- 

• I «m really diverted vith the wuty and fyititf 
•f thefe $ etils maitm writers upon the (nhje® qf 
men .and manner?. They fc.em to take it for graflf* 
ed, that the French nation if, or, at leafe VU, ia 
the ^ge of Ifi wja XIV. th? ftandafd $f th« ftcrfes* 
tion of human native. And th*f« f A aiWher poton 
latum, which they def^re t|)e reader fliauld. graat> 
»ij. that they themfelves are the firft of their u»r 
tion, or, at leaft, have a Urge thare of this oatiauS 
perfection. 
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of compofition, and as little connector, in 
the language as there is in the matter. 

Such are the writers who have given the 
tenet to ufe aft expreffion of their own, to 
Europe ; and the qiieftion is, whether, for 
the fake of imitating them, we mall give 
up the antients, and our own authors, who 
nave fo fuccefsfulty imitated the antients ? If 
we are to forfake the antient models in other 
arts, as, for example, in ftatuary and paint- 
ing, and make the French our models in 
thefe, as well as in the writing art, every 
oonnoifleur would be fcandalized, and ex- 
claim againft the degeneracy of our tafte ; 
he would complain that we no longer re- 
lifhed the chafte beauties of an Italian hand, 
but were pleafed with the gay, florid, cox- 
comb manner of the French *. The fame, 

. * I -have been told a (lory of a French painter, in 
the King of France's academy of painting at Rome, 
who was copying Raphael's' battle of Conftantine 
and Maicntius, where there is a remarkable horfe. 
An Italian^ looking over his flumlder, obferved that 
the horfe he painted was not the horfe of Raphael: 
'■Ah, dit it, Monfieur, il faut animer la froideur de 
1 Raphael.' So he made a kind of coxcomb French 
boric, v 
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I am perfuaded, will be the judgment, with 
refpect to the writing art, of every man 
who has ftudied the antient authors; at 
leaft, I have never known any who tho- 
roughly underftood thofe authors, and yet 
preferred the ilyle and compofition of the 
French. 

I have only further to add, upon the fub- 
je£r. of the French learning, that, if it con- 
tinue to prevail as much in Europe for the 
next half century as it has done for the 
laft, there will be an end of antient learn- 
ing, of which we fliali know no more than 
thofe miferable disfigured fcraps of it that 
are to be found in French books. 

But, fiippofing a man will write without 
the afliftance of antient learning, and yet 
not imitate the French, what is he to do? 
I will give him the fame advice that I would 
give to a man who would paint or pra&ife 
fculpture without going to Italy, and ftudy- 
ing the antient monuments of thofe arts 
that are to be feen there, which would be 
to ftudy the works of fuch painters or fta-. 
Vol. m. E e e 
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tuarics among us, as have farmed their 
tafte upon the mailer-pieces of art to be 
feen in Italy. In the fame manner, I wjo.uld 
advife a mere modern author to try to ac- 
quire a good tafte of .ftyle by ftudying fome 
of the beft F.nglifli authors* fuch as Milton, 
Clarendon, Hooker, Dr Sprat, Bifhop Wil- 
kins, who have fo fuccefsfully copied the 
1 Greek or Latin matters. When thofe authors 
wrote, there were no French writers that were 
thought worthy of being imitated. Taci- 
tus was not then come into fafhion. ; and 
the fhort, priggifh cut of fly le, fo much ia 
uf'c now, would not at that time have 
been endured. In fhort, no other models 
of ftyle were acknowledged but the. great 
authors of antiquity, and chiefly the Greek. 
The confequence of which was, that, though 
there were fome better, fome worfe wri- 
ters, according to the different geniufes of 
men, there was none in thoie days that 
wrote in a bad tafte. It is, I think, much 
more for the honour of the nation that 
we flioulcl imitate thofe authors rather than 
the French ; and I am fure that, by doing 
fo, we flaall form a much better ftyle. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Compofitiott not fo difficult in Englifh as in 
Greek and Latin — This arifes from the 
•want of rhythm and melody m our lan- 
guage, and the variety offruclure of the 
antient languages — What is proper and 
fuitable\ effential in tvriting as •well as in 
other arts — Artjhouldnot appear too much 
in eompofition—Tbe 'practice of making 
different flylcs of the fame words ufcful—* 
Traft/lation, and the ufe to be made of it. 

FN E fpeaking or writing in any lan- 
guage, is, no doubt, a matter of great 
labour and difficulty. But it mould be an 
encouragement to a Britifh orator or writer, 
that it is not near fo difficult in Englifh as 
in Greek or Latin j the reafon of which is,,, 
that it never can be fo fine, let us labour it 
as much as we pleafe. Now, according to 
the Greek proverb, * Fine things are diffi- 
* cult*,' and the finer the thing the greater 
the difficulty*. 

f %*\iw* -tit MM. 
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A great part of the labour of antient 
compofition was beftowed upon the plea- 
fure of the ear. For they wer? not only 
at the greateft pains to avoid all harfhnefs 
of pronunciation, and difagreeable colliiion 
of founds, but they ftudied fo much the 
numbers even of their profe, and what they 
called the melody of their 1 language, I mean 
their accents, that their compositions may 
be really faid, without figure or exaggera- 
tion, to have been fet to mufic ; and yet, fo 
greedy were their ears, as Cicero has ex- 
prefled it, and fu difficult to be fatisfied, that 
even Demofthenes, as he lays, did not always 
fill his *. This mufical part we have no- 
thing to do with ; and, if we fhould attempt 
any thing of that kind in pur language, 
we run the hazard of making our compo- 
fition much worfe. For, even among them, 

* Speaking of eloquence, he fays, ' In quo tantum 

* abeft ut noftra miremur, ut ufque eo difficiles ac 
' moral! fimus, ut nobis non fadsfaciat ipfe Demof- 

* thenesj qui,' quanquamunus emmet inter omncs 

* in omni genere dicendi, tamen non femper implet 

* awes meas : Ita funt avidae et capaccs, et femper 
' aliquid immenfum infinitumque deJjderant j* Qrat, 
ad M. Brutum, c. 29. 
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as Cicero has obferved, nimium quod efl y 
offendit vebetnentius^ quam id quod •uidetur ' 
parum ; Orator, c. 53. Then they muft 
alfo have beftowed a labour upon the va- 
rious ftru&ure and arrangement of their 
words* fuch as our modern languages will 
not admit of. In fhort, it appears that all 
we can do in the matter of ftyle is to chufe 
proper words, give them the figures of com- 
pofition fuitable to the fubjeft, and vary ; 
thofe figures as much as we can, fo as to ' 
avoid a monotony of compofition. But, in 
all this there is one thing that muft be par- 
ticularly attended to, as without it all our 
other pains to make our coropofitions a- 
greeable would be loft, and that is, the *• 
T{ITI ,, as the Greek critics call it, or the. 
decorum. This predomines, as the Hali- 
carnaffiari fhews, in all the arts, and fets, 
bounds to the artifts, beyond which they 
muft not pafs. And yet it is what no cri- 
tic, as far as I know, antient or modern, 
has attempted to define ; nor indeed does it 
appear to me poflible to define it, as it is 
dependent upon fo many circumftances ; 
but every body of tafte and judgment im- 
piediately feels the want of it. And, how« 
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ever well a thing may be faid, or if it be 
too well faid, that is, if too . much labour 
bt beftowed, and more ornament upon the 
compofition than is fuited to the fubjeft or 
occafion, it will rather offend than pleafe a 
good judge. 

And this leads me to another obfervation, 
that, if in any art it be neceflary to conceal 
art, it i* f° ' n fpeaking or writing. And 
this obfervation applies particularly to the 
art employed about the words ; for the 
matter ought always to be principal, and, if 
too much care appear to be bellowed upon 
the words, it will offend every judicious 
hearer or reader* Nor do I know that any 
greater praife can be bellowed upon a com- 
poution, than that we do not attend at all to 
the words, but only to the matter ; not but 
that the words pleafe, and very much too, 
if they be good words and fitly put toge- 
ther, but it is a pleafure that is concealed 
from ns in a good compofition, like that 
pleafure which the Hal iearnafiian tells us 
ariics from the melody and rhythms of 
pemofthenes, which, fays he, we ought 
not #> deny, became we do not perceive 
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that the compofition is either melodious or 
numerous. For the art, fays he, confifts in 
mixing the accents and the quantities, fo that 
neitherthe melody nor the rhythm appears ; 
and, if it were otherwise, it would be a fault ; 
for then the compofition would appear like 
a poem or a fong *. For proof of the truth 
of this maxim, that artii eft celare artcm, 
I have in another place compared the ftyle 
of Demofthenes and Tacitus -fv The firft 
of thefe has hardly any appearance at aU 
of art, though "jt be tKe moft artificial of 
alt compofiti«ns in,profe ; and a man who 

* Ttyi&a&'t*'iemtiu,\>l$, aijd .the torned fcj, 
der will be glad to fee it in the original :-~K«< m , 

3«f vwlrnfy i*oft*rrt» HMI T»« A«y« a oi Ti| wi%f Al|f| 

tpn/tt tta i«K (>.««( [leg. ivfttXn*t] km iugi^i*?, K «j 
fiiittfltbMf, Jkrmf tun fttm «»' fn °(v*'"s> * #*b»r 

writ* folttytftfifitTm TW rAwHm iw*> Atfo-W - Pih 
K*f*&Uf tvftyfy M fj«3 f{'W <? 4"^J *fip ft**!* 
f*«£TV£^>T«. IJ^« -/*( T*UT* 4 I*A*f <UtTI«ttU*rj(ll)| Al|^, 
*«< f*H,\itt* i TttSl T* flTMH* «l h IMMIflf MM TJ1 «pWT»- 

VI T«r •ioiitrif Ji«A«>fi«tH' re ftii y«{ rvyztj-vTmr ia Ji 
rti»if»**{f«c t* Ik iXXf Tin Tf.aj. t»i Kx(ifittar Ufit- 

&tx.i Tit MUC*I*W «Vll M»t i£«A*«^(*J SotB( TJ* TtUii 

it y x.*i mt» ftuJu uitinfa rii; mnftmri. n«fi t« r» 
AfWf^iAn. ;«J 4S-J . . ? 

. f Sec above, page 214. 
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was not a critic would be apt to imagine 
that there was nothing more in it but plain 
fenfe expreffed in plain words; whereas 
the art of Tacitus's ftyle is apparent to every 
body ; but it is, I think, bad art, and a 
great deal of labour beftowed to write ill *. 
Of this kind would be the labour beftowed 
to make our compofitions numerous and 
. harmonious, like that of the antients ; and 
we ''have fome attempts of that kind in 
profe compofition, which do not at all 
pleafe me. The antient orators are not 
only to be excufed, but praifed, for ftudyiog 
fo much the pleafure of the ear; for 
it would have been a fault in them, if they 
had neglected the opportunity which their 
language afforded them of making their 
compofitions muucal. But, if I may prefume 
to advife the Britifh orator or writer, he 
will not be at fo much pains about the 
found of his compofition, and, if he can 
avoid (hocking the ear by rough grating 
founds, or cloying it by. a tirefome unifor- 
mity, he will' be contented. For he may 

* This is what the Greek critics call mm^m. 
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as well propofe to build a palace of rough 
pebbles, as to make a numerous and Bow- 
ing compofition of our harfli monofyllabies *. 

* By what I have faid here, and in the preceed- 
ing part of this. chapter, I would not be underftaod 
to deny that there is a rhythm, at leaft, if not a me- 
lody, belonging to our language. And,, indeed* 
there !s a late very ingenious work pabliftied in- 
London, entitled, * An Effay towards eihbliftiing 
the Melody and Meaf ure of Speech, to be expreffed 
and perpetuated by peculiar fymbols;' which con- 
vinces me that a great deal more, in this refpett, 
may be made of the Kngliih language than I 
thought was poflible ; but (till, I think, it is a 
rhythm of a different kind from that of Greek or La- 
tin } nor do I think that, by any labour, we ever 
can bring our language to pleafe the ear fo much by 
a variety of tones, and of long and fhort fyllables, 
as thofe antient languages do, or rather did; for 
we have fo little of the practice of true rhythm and 
melody in our own language, that no man, who is 
not a mufician, and has not made a particular ftudy, 
of tones and quantity of fyllables, can apply them to 
Greek or Latin. "When I fpeak of tones, I do not 
mean the tones of pafilon or fentiment, which are 
common to all languages, but I mean fyllabic- tones, 
cr accents, properly fo called, which the Greeks 
and Romans had, over and above the tones of par- 
Con and fentiment, which belonged to the players 
art among them j whereas the other were an eff<;n- 
fial part of the grammar of the language. 

Vol. Ill, . Fff 
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Another advice I will venture to give to, I 
a. young ftudent, who is defiroua to form a 
good ftyle, and to acquire a correct tafte in 
(peaking or writing, is this, That, as of the 
fame words different ftyles are made by 
different competition, he fhould exercife 
himfelf in making of the fame words con- 
versation or epiftolary ftyle, for example; 
the hiftoric o{ the rhetorical ; and he may 
try alfo to make of them fiich verfe as Mil- 
ton has made of plain words. AM this may 
be done only by a different competition. 
He may then proceed to ornament a little 
by figures both' of tingle words and of com- 
petition, and try bow much ornament each 
pf tbe three firft mentioned ftyles will bear 
without running into the poetic, which, if 
the fubjeft be fuitable, will bear every kind 
of ornament. By this exercife he will learn 
to diftingqUh accurately different ftyle* and 
manners, and will not, in bis own competi- 
tions, jumble and confound them all together, 
which, in my judgment, is the great fault 
pf our modern writing. 

I would alfo advife our young ftudent not 
only to ftudy moft diligently the antient 
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maflers, but to translate from them, ft was 
in this way that Cicero formed hie ftyle ; 
and, after him, I think, none of us heed 
think the practice mean and fervile, or be- 
low our genius. And I would advife to 
make the trandarions at firft as literal as our 
language will bearj then to ufe greater free* 
dom, and fo go on by degrees till our per- 
formance come at laft to hare no longer that 
ftiff air, which tranflatioris commonly have* 
but the free liberal manner of an original 
competition, with as much* however^ re- 
maining Of the antient author as is fuffi-a 
cieut to diftinguifh it from the ordinary 
compofitions of the ftge. For thofe tranila^ 
tiOnSj which intirely modernize the author* 
f condemn altogether, and oorifider then! 
rather as a difguife than a proper drefs for a 
reverend antient ; for they appear to me like 
a buft of Alexander or Julius Crefaf with a 
toupee and a bag; By this esercife con- 
tinued for a long time (for nothing is to be 
done at once in this matter) he will form a 
ftyle, which will not be altogether anti- 
quated or uncouth, but will have fomcthing 
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of the ruft of antiquity * fufficient to diftia- 
gui£b. it from the common trivial writings 
of the day* and will very much pleafe a true 
judge of ftyle, though it will no doubt 
offend the mere modern writers who ge- 
nerally confider themfelves as perfect: mo- 
dels and ftaadards, though they may think 
proper to name as fuch fome of their con- 
temporary writers. 



* This is what the Halicaniaffian commends id 
the ftyle of Plato j •*. wt*t ivr>t (Xi{« t* riA«T«.^J 

Epift. ad Pompcium, c. 1. 

I heard a nan fay, -who had ftudied the antient 
Aatucs very rmich, that, in order to farm a true tafte 
of beauty and grace in that art, we muft live, in a 
manner, for fome confiderable time among thofe 
ffatucs, and turn our eyes as much as poflible front 
every thing modern. I believe the fame is true of 
the writing art If we would form a perfect ftyle* 
we muft for fome time converfe only with, the beft 
antient authors, till we are fo much poffeffed of their 
tafte and manner, that we may venture upon mo^ 
dern reading, without running much hazard of ha- 
ving our tafte corrupted by it. 
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CHAP. XXltf. 

Of the fopbiflicaiflyle— Three feveral fpe* 
ciefes of it— The pedantic— -The florid— 
and the auftere~The prefent flyle gene* • 
ratty of the fecond kind— The ant tent au- 
thors who have •written in this flyle— 
Not approved of by the flrfl reflorers of 
learning — The confer that produce the 
fophiflical flyle— Men of buftnefs the beft 
writers, if not deficient in geniui and 
learning— Sir John Chech's judgment in 
this matter* 

I HAVE obferved more than once, in the 
courfe of this work, that, whatever va- 
lue we may fet upon the ornaments of 
ftyle, it is the matter of every compofition 
that fhould be chiefly ftudied by an author. 
And indeed, where too much pains ap- 
pears to be bellowed upon the tvords, it 
offends a judicious reader or hearer. This 
I think an obfervation of fuchconfequence, 
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that the reader, I hope, will excufe me for 
returning to it, and enlarging a little more 
tibon it 

That the matte? is principal in every 
compofitwn, and that the words are only for 
the fake ot the matter, is what ao man of 
common fenfe will deny. The words, 
therefore, ihould be fuited to the matter. If 
the matter be high, fo ought alfo the words 
to be j and if again the matter be common 
and trivial, the words ought to be of the 
fame kind' But, whatever the fubjedl be, 
whether high or low, there m«ft be fenfe in 
the compofition, for the want of which no 
ornament of words will attone *, And the 
finer the words are, if there be no weight 
in the matter, the compofition will for that 
but offend the more, and, to a man of fenfe, 
will appear even ridieujousj for it is with the 
words as with the pronunciation of them. 

* Cicero, upon this fjibjeii, cxpreffe* hinfclf in 
▼crjrftrong terms : * tfihil [am furiofutn eft, quam 

• Ttrborum vel optiroorum inania fonitas, nulla fob- 

* je£U fenteotis *w feiesti*' 
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Nothing in fpeaking offend* you more than 
great emphafis and vehement action accom- 
panying words of little or no ftgntficancy. 

The over-labouring of words made that 
fault of ftyle, which was known in antient 
times by the name of ibefophifiicaU becaufe 
it was by the fophlfts of old that it was* 
chiefly pra&ifed*. I think it may be fitly 
divided into three kinds, The firft is, 
when, upon common -and ordinary fubje&Si 

* There were two famous fophlfts in the days of 
Socrates, Prodicus and Hippias. Thefe Plato has 
introduced into his Protagoras ; and, as he was a 
poet as well as a philofopher, he has imitated in* 
comparably well the ftyle and manner of each of 
them t fee the Protagoras, page 434. Edit. Ficini. 
The paflage is too long to be infertctl, but well de- 
ferring to be read by every fcholar. I (hall only , 
obfervc upon it, that the ftyle of Hippias is re- . 
markably metaphorical and florid, and fiich as, by 
the generality of readers now a days, would bo 
thought very fine) but Plato certainly judged q* 
ther wife, though he was far from being an enemy 
to the ornaments of ftyle, and has laboured words 
more than perhaps any philofopher, even too much, 
according to the opinion of fome critics. The ftyle 
of Prodicus is fophiftical in another Way; for it it 
full of nice diftin&ions of the propriety of words. 
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words are ufed that are not common, but 
are either altogether new, and made for the 
occafion, or not commonly ufed. Of this 
kind among us are words borrowed from 
the learned languages, but which yet have 
not been naturalized by ordinary ufe. Such 
words are not improper upon high fubje&s, 
especially where the writer or fpeaker may 
be fuppofed to be much animated and 
heated with pafliou ; and* in treating of 
matters of art and fcience, if our own lan- 
guage does not afford words proper to ex- 
prefs our notions, we are allowed to borrow 
them from more learned languages; but, 
if fuch words are ufed upon common or 
trivial fubje&s, it makes that fpecies of the 
fophiftical ftyle, which is well known under 
the name of the pedantic. Nor is it con- 
fined to the words only ; but, if the turn of 
the phrafe, and the manner of exp'reffion 
be much too elevated or refined for the fub- 
je£t, the ftyle may ftill be faid to be pedan- 
tic*. 

* This ftyle, which it feems was once fafliionable 
in France, is very well ridiculed by Moliere in his 
comedy of the Precieu/ii Ridicules. I will give bujt 
one example from it. One of thefe ladies defjres 4 
gentleman to fit down in the following words. 1 
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The misfortune, of this ftyle is, that the 
more it is laboured, the worfe it is,, which 
indeed is the cafe of all kinds of writing, 
and, in general, of all the works of art that 
are executed in a bad tafte. Such an ' au- 
thor, therefore, never exprefles himfelf pro- 
perly and naturally, unlefs, perhaps, where 
he is carelefs and inattentive to his ftyle. And 
this {hews us how careful every man, . who 
writes or fpeaks, fliould be to acquire a 
good tafte of ftyle, and a true judgment of 
what is proper and fuitable to his fubjeft, 

' Mais de grace, MonGeur, ne foyez pas inexorable 

* a ce fauteuil qui vous tend le bras il y a un quart 

• dTjeure, contcntez un pea 1'envie qu'il a de vous 
< embrafler.' 

Congreve too, in his play of the Way of the World, . 
has a great deal of the fame kind of language, which 
he has put into the mouth of Lady Wi(hfort,as where 
he makes her fay, * that flie hopes Sir Rowlanddoea 
« not think ha front to iteration ofnuptialt? 

This ftyle is alfo ridiculed by Shakefpeare in the 
character of Piftol- It is a good description that Sir 
John FaUtaff gives of the plain and natural ftyle, 
when he defires Piftol to/peak like' a man ofthit 
■world. 

Voj» IIL G g g 
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otherwife he may be affured that he will 
lofe all the labour he beftows upon hia com- 
position, at leaft, in the opinion of real cri- 
tics. 

The fecond fpecies of the fophiftical ftyle 
is that which is hot unfuitable to the fubjefl, 
but is over-laboured, and too much adorned 
with tropes, and figures of the pleafureable 
kind,fuch as the metaphor, the antithefis,and 
the parifofis, and where too much is given to 
the pleafure of the ear, and pains more than 
fufficient beftowed to avoid all harfh founds, 
and to give a fweet flow and agreeable ca- 
dence to the periods, and their feyeral mem- 
bers. The moft ftriking examples of . this 
ftyle are the orations of Ifocrates, and par- 
ticularly his panegyric, fo called by way of 
eminence, for almoft all . his orations may 
be called by that '. name, being of the tpi- 
deittic kind *, that is, not intended for, bufi- 
nefs or action, but to entertain and amufe 

* .This U ill tianflstcd into Latin by the word 
Arnionfttative, which does not at all cxprefs the na- 
ture of this, kind of eloquence. But more ofthil 
whep J come to treat of rhetoric. ' 
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panegyries *, or aflemblies of people met 
together at the games, or upon occafion of 
any other feltival. Ifocrates is faid to 
have fpent ten, fome fay fifteen years, in 
compofing this oration, in which he ex- 
horts tKe Greeks to join in a war a- 
gainft- the Perfians — a longer time than 
Alexander took to firiilh that war f. ' It 
is likely, I think* it would have been bet- 
ter, if the fourth part only of that time had 
been bellowed' upon it ; for, though fuch 
orations, chiefly calculated for fhew »nd 
often tation, as the name denotes, admit of 
much more ornament than ttibfe of bufi- 
nefs ; yet tpe ftyle of this oration is greatly 
too much ornamented, efpecially with re- 
fpe& to the pleafure of the ear, if it be 

• The orations made by the fophifts at thotepdhe- 
gyrical meetings, were commonly in ptaife of fome 
, God, Heroc, or man ; and hence it is that in EngliQi 
we call p'raife a panegyric. 

t Tinweus the hiilorisn made this comparifon, as 
Longinus informs us, cap. 4. where he thinks proper 
to find fault with it, an,d give it as an example. of 
what he calls the frigid in ftyle i but I do not think 
it is fo bad as he would make it, though it be no 
doubt magnifying Alexander at the expence of this 
fbphlft, as Longinus calls Ifocrates* 
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true what I have read famewhere, that there 
is not to be found in the whole of it two 
vowels gaping upon one another. In this 
kind of ftyle Libanius and Themiftius, fo- 
phifts of later times, have written. And, 
in general, almoft. all the writers of the 
later times, (I except only the philofophers 
of the Alexandrian fchpol), have more or 
lefs of this panegyrical ftyle ; and, particu- 
larly, there is a writer upon the' fubjed of 
criticifm, of great name in modern times, 
and who, I think, is of fome value for the 
matter, I mean Longinus, but whofe ftyle 
I think much too florid for his fubjeft, or 
indeed for any fubjecT: that is treated as a 
matter of art or fcience. To be convinced 
of this, we need only compare his ftyle of 
criticifm with that of Ariftotle, or the Ha- 
licarnaffian, and the difference will ap- 
pear finking *. 

* This writer, fpeaking of famous authors, fays 
r*it uivrtn lUfttfimfat iuxAii«« i«i «i*i«, c. I. a fo- 
phiftical pcriphrafe, with an arrangement of the 
words and a cadence that I hold likewife to be fo- 
phiftical. Again, fpeaking of the ufe of the plural 
number inftead of the Angular, he fays, «* «A*lw 
•tvat fMyaAsff^MFfrrifM iw twin J*J« xe/ivm r» «. *&* 

n*ttt(t*, c. 33. Dithyrambic wordVwith rery little 
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The third and laft: fpecies ,of the fophi- , 
ftical ftyle is the very reverie of this, being 
as far removed as poffible from the plea- 
furable, the pompous, and the panegyrical. 
It gives nothing to the pleafure of the ear ; 
or, if it has any numbers, they are harfli 
and auftere. The words it ufes are, many 
of them, obfolete and antiquated, none of 
them of the florid or poetical kind ; and, as 
to its compofition, it is varied by all the fi- 
gures poflible, except fuch as pleafe the 
ear and fancy ; and, as fome of the figures 
it ufes are very uncouth, and fuch as de- 
range the conftru&ion and natural order of 
the words very much, hence it is often 
perplexed and obfcure. 

The great author of this ftyle, the firft, 
and, according to the Halicarnafiian, the 
laft, is Thucydides, of whom I have fpotcn 

meaning. He deals much in fimiles too, like fome 
of our modern critics, as where he compares Dc- 
mofthenes to thunder and lightning, which confumes 
things at once, and Cicero to a conflagration which 
fp reads far and wide, and fometimes is extinguiftied, . 
and then blazes again. 
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elfewhere *. And I fhall only add here, 
that it was probably in emulation to liero- 
dotui that he framed this fo lingular ftyle j 
for, it is evident, from his introduction, 
that he meant his work to be of a kind 
quite different from that of Herodotus ;— 
whether it were that he disapproved of 
the ftyle of Herodotus, or defpaired of 
excelling, or even of equalling hirn in that 
ftyle f 

It is true, no doubt, what the Halicarnif- 
fian fays, that Thucydidee, though he had 
his admirers among the Greeks, yet had no 
imitators. But there are two Roman authors 
who certainly imitated him; I mean Salluff 
and Tacitus, of whofe ftyle I have already 
fpoken at great length ; and, I thinkj it is true 

* Pag. 108. 

t He fays, that his hiftory he intended to be 
«V- i< ~ ,«,»,., j .„„,,«, ,„ „ n,^, „,„„, 
by which laft woida he appears to me plainly 
enough to inGnuate, that Herodotus's hiftory was 
of the panegyrical kind, (accordingly it is (aid 
to have been read by him at the Olympic games} 
and more calculated to gain the prize of the day, 
than to be a lairing monument for the inltruttion of 
poftcrity. 
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what I have there faid, that they, have not 
improved upon their original, particularly 
in the narrative part, which, I think, is 
much worfe, becaufe it is not fo plain and; 
natural as that of Thucydides. 

Iknow.no ftyle in Englifli which re- 
fembles that of, Thucydides, unlefs- perhaps 
it.be. the ftyle of Milton in his profe wri- 
tings; but he, lik.e Demofthenes, has only, 
taken what is. beft in Thucydides-, For 
Demoftbenes, ftudied Thucydides very, 
much; and accordingly, we .find in him a 
great many hyperbatons, parenthefes, and 
artificial conftruftions, which run out to a 
great length, apd, make it .neceflary to con- 
nee) words, very difUntfron> one another* 
«&h many., fucji, like figures, by, which his, 
%Ie i&_diycrfified, aud. railed above comrupa 
idiom., as much as that o£ Thucydides* but 
without his . perplexity on.. obfeurity. 

The,, ftyle that U nofcufeft atjprefcnt 
belongs rather to the fecond,. fpecics; of r the» 
fophiftical ftyle, that which is formed for 
the pleafure of the fancy and ear. The di- 
KogoUhing characters r of" it are, firft, that 
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it is very florid and poetical, and abounds 
wi(h antithefis, words anfwering to words, 
and other pleafurable figures. Second- 
ly, It is compofed, for the greater part, 
in fliort unconnected fentences, for I cannot 
call them periods, with a certain neatnefs 
and trimnefs in the turn of them, but with- 
out any flow or variety in the rhythm or 
cadence, even when they are longer. This 
Ipruce petit-maitre ftyle firft began, as I 
have obferved, in France, and has been fol- 
lowed by fome later writers in Britain, who 
had not formed their tafte upon better mo- 
dels, 

" The antient ftyle that moft refembles 
this, and probably that from which it 
was formed, is the ftyle of Seneca, Pliny 
the younger, Quin&iKan, and, in general, 
of the writers of that age. It was alfo, as 
I have {hewn, the ftyle: of the fchools of 
declamation in Rome, from which I derive 
the corruption of the Roman tafte of elo- 
quence and writing *. 

. * The laft of the three authors I have mentioned, 
I mean Quinailiaij, writes,- 1 think, better than 
either of the other two ; but he Jikewife has a ttroug 
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The ftyle of thefe authors was not, as I 
liave obfervcd, approved of by the firlt re- 
storers of learning in Europe. Among the 
earlieft of thefe was Angelus Politianus, the 

taint. of that age. Twill give but one example of 
him from a parage in which he has unfortunately 
iTieafured himfdf with a much better writer, I mean 
Cicero, to whom indeed he refers. It is upon the 
fubje£t of too great luxuriartcy in the ftyle of young 
men. Of .this Quin&tlian fay?, Lib. 2. Infiitut. 

* Audeat haec aetas- plura, et inveniat, et inventis 

* gaudeat, fint licet ilia non fat'ts Interim ficca et 

* .fevera. Facile remedium eft ubertatis, fterilia 

* nullo lahore vincuntur. Ilia mihi in pueris natura 
' minimum fpeidabit, in qua ingen.itim judicioprae- 
' fumitur, Materiam effe primum volo vel abundart- 

* tiorem, atque ultra quam oporteat fufam. Quod 
'..me de his aetatibus fentire minus mirabitur, qui 
« apud Ciceronem legertt, volo enim fe efferat m 
* adolefcente foecunditas* Here the fentenees are 
ihort and unconnected, but trim and neatly turned. 
Now hear how Cicero exprefles pretty much the 
fame thought, ' Volo enim fe efferat in adolefceqte 

* foccundicas. Nam facilius, ficut in vitibus, re- 
« vocantur ea, quae fefe nimium prpfudcrunt, quam, 
« -fi nihil va!et m ate rics, nova farmenta cuitura exci- 

* tantur. ItavoloeiTe in adolefcente unde aliquid 

* amputcm. Non enim potcft in eo effe fuccus diu- 
t * turnus, quod nimis celeritcr eft maturitatcm affecu- 

v.oj» m. Hhh 
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firft elegant writer of Latin, if I am j}ot 
zniftaken, after the reftoration of letters- 
He condemns the ftyle of all the age "of Pli- 
ny : ' Optaret alius ut oratojeni Plinuim. 
' faperem, quod hujus et maturitas et difci- 
1 plina laudatur ; ego contra totum . illud 
* afpernari me dicam Plinii faeculum *.' 

Thefe are, if not aH, at leaft, I think, the 
chief kinds of the fophiftical ftyle, -a ftyle 
which is not faulty through negligence or 
ignorance, but from overmuch ftudy and la- 
bour. I have already given a particular reafon 
why Thucydides beftowed fo much pains to 
make his ftyle worfe than it would other- 
wife have been; and I will now endeavour 
to give fome more general reafons for this 
laborious affectation. 



turn ;' De Oratore, lib- 2. Here there is not Ac 
oratorical roundnefs or flow, neitber.fliould it be ; but 
as the matter is connected, fo are theTentences; and, 
though they be not fo neat and fo trim as thofe of 
Quindilian, there is nothing that offends the ear 
lite the abtupt cadence of Tacitus, and there is 
nothing of quaintnefs or fmartnefs, but the whole 
is firople and natural. 

f Angeli Politiani epiiloJa prima. 
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And the firft is a littlenefs of mind, 
which makes men Jludy much what l& 
trifling, or left principal in arts, fciences, 
and even the common affairs of life. Senfe, 
fpirjtt and a certain greatnefs of mind, are 
neceflary for fpeaking and writing well, no 
lefs than for ading well. A man of a phi- 
lofophical mind and exalted genius will, 
like Socrates in Plato *, defpife the embel- 
Hihment of words, and think that time 
mifpent which he employs in polifhing 
them and fetting them iu order, for the 
purpofe of captivating the ears and fancies 
of men ; or, if he fhould ftoop to do it for 
any important public fervice, he will cer- 
tainly not over-do it, but will always conft- 
der the matter as principal, and chiefly de- 
ferving his care. 

* Plato makes Socrates fay, in the beginning of 
his Apology, that it would not be becoming him, 
st his time of life, to form and fafliion words like a 
young man: *h y«j *> !**<< *(iv-*i, • **$&, vftt tJ 

ixixtif, »e-ffi( fitifiKif IUbttiiti Xtytf, in iftet iininH. 

And Ariftotle has told us, that the ftyle, and every 
thing belonging to rhetoric, is addrefied to the opi- 
nion! and fancies of men ; Rhet. Lib. iii. c. i. 
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Another rcafon, and which, I believe, 
has contributed more than any other to 
make men labour words with the anxious 
diligence of a fophift, is the want of the 
practice of applying fpeakihg or writing to 
bufinefs, or the common affairs of life. 
Men of great leifure, who are very good 
fcholars, but are ignorant of the world, and 
unpraftifed in bufinefs, are very apt to form 
to themfelves a ftyte, which appears to 
them, and may appear to others, very 
fine, but is Entirely unfit for bufinefs, and 
could not be endured by afiemblies of men 
met to deliberate upon public affairs of 
great importance, or by judges, who were 
to decide caufes upon fuch fpeaking or wri- 
ting. Thofe, on the other hand, who are 
in the practice of bufinefs, foon difcover 
that it is not the ornament of words, but 
the weight of matter and argument, that 
will convince men, who hear or read, in 
order to be informed, and that what art 
there is in the composition muft be con- 
( cealed as much as poffible. Such an orator 
or writer, therefore, will not ufe the pedan- 
tic ffyle of the preckufes ridicules ; neither 
will his flyle abound with the flowers of 
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poetry, nor will be pompous and theatrical, 
like liberates, becaufe he knows,-from cer- 
tain experience and obfervation, that fuch a 
manner tickles the ears and amufes the 
fancy, but does not convince or determine 
men to aft ; and far lefs will he labour to 
obfeure and involve his fenfe, as Thucydl- 
des has done, whofe manner would be as 
offenfive to the ears of the people, as per- 
plexing to their underftanding. And, I am 
perfuaded, the Halicarnaffian is in the 
right when he maintains, that no orator of 
Greece ever fpoke in that manner. 

That men of bufinefs, if they are not de- 
ficient in genius or learning, make the beft 
fpeakcrs or writers, is not only agreeable to 
reaibn, but is verified by fact and obferva- 
tion. The greateft orators in Greece were 
the two rivals, Demoflhenes and iEfchines, 
both much verfant in public bufinefs, and 
accuftomed to fpeak to the people ; and, in 
Rome, the two beft writers, (I mean profe- 
writers, for I fpeak not of poets, whofe 
ftyle is quite different from that of bufinefs 
and common life), as well as fpeakers, were 
Julius Caefar and Cicero, both men eminent 
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in bufinefs. On the other hand, liberates 
and Thucydidcs, among the Greeks, were 
neither of them men of bufinefs, nor ao 
cuftomed to fpeak to judges, or to the 
people, but formed in their clofets a kind of 
ideal eloquence, in a very different tafte in- 
deed, but both equally unfit for the affairs 
of life. Salluft and Tacitus too, among the 
Romans, the worft writers that I know of 
any name or reputation, do not appear to 
have had any practice of eloquence, unlefs 
perhaps in the fchools of declamation *. 

* As to Salluft, what Sir John Cbecke,one of the 
firft and heft (cholars that ever were in England, 
faid of him is well worth reading, as it is reported 
by Roger Afcham, his fcbolar (whom I quoted be- 
fore) in his' work entitled the Scheti-tna/ler, or per- 
fect way of bringing up youth, p. 339. of the edi- 
tion of his works publifhed by James Bennet in 
1771. Sir John Checke had laid, that he could not 
recommend Salluft as a good pattern of ftyle for 
young men, * his writing being neither plain for 

* the matter, nor feniible for men's understanding, 

* And what is the caufe thereof. Sir, quoth I? Ve« 

* rily, faid he, becaufe in Salluft's writing is more 

* art than nature, and more labour than art ; and in 
< bis labour alio too much toil, as it were with an 
' uncontented care to write .better than he coalii; a 
I fault common to very many men. Arid therefore 
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Even Cicero, as I have obferved elfewhere, 
would have been a better orator, if he had 
not pra&ifed fo much upon fictitious fub- 
jefta, but had exercifed himfelf from the 



* he doth apt exprefs the matter lively and naturally 
f with common fpeech, as ye fee Xenophon doth in 
•Greefc; but it is carried and driven forth artifi- 

* cially, after too learned a fort, as Thucydides doth 
' in his orations. And how cometh it to pafs, faid 

* I, that Csefar and Cicero's talk is fo natural an4 

* plain, and Salluil's writing fo artificial and dark, 

* when all the three lived in one time ? I will freely 

* tell you my fancy herein, fajd he. Surely Caefar 
' and Cicero, befide a lingular prerogative of natural 

* eloquence, given unto them by Qod, both two, 
1 by ufe of life, were daily orators among the com- 
' mon people, arid greateft cotmfeUors in the fenate- 

* houfe; and therefore gave thernCelves to ufe fitch 
' fpeech as the meaneft fhould well underftand, and 
' the wifeft beft allow ; following carefully that 
•good counfel of Ariftotle, Laqucndum, ut muiti ,- 
'faciendum, ut paucu Salluft was no fuch man, 

* neither for will to goodnefs, nor fkiU by learning, 
'hut ill given by nature, and made worle by brmg- 
' ing up, fpem the mod: part of his youth very mif- 
' orderly in riot and leachery, in the company of 

* fuch who, never giving their mind to honeii do- 
■ ing, could never inure their tongue to wife fpeak- 
' iog. But, at laft, coming -to better years, and 
' buying wit at the dearelt hand, jW.^t i& by long 
' experience of the hurt and fliame that cometh of 
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beginning, as Dcmofthcnea did* upon mat- 
ters of bufmefs. In later times, when the 
fchools of declamation became ftill more in 
fafhion among the Romans, the umbraticut 



'-mifebief), moved by the counfel of them that 

* were wife, and carried by the example of fucb as 

* were good, he firft fell to hosefty of life, and af- 

* tcr to the love of ftudy and learning ; and fo be- 

* came fo new a man, that Cxfar, being diftator, 

* made him praetor m Numidia, where he, abfent 

* from his country, and not inured with the com- 

* moil talk of Rome, but {but up in his ftudy, and 
"bent wholly upon reading, did write the ftory 

* of the Romans. And, for the better accomplish. 

* ing of the fame, he read Cato and Pifo in Latin, 

* for gathering of matter and truth, and Thucy. 

* dides in Greek for the order of his ftory, and fur- 
'nifcingofhisftyle.' 

A little after, in p. 343. fpeafciog of Tfmcydides, 
he fays, * that he likewife wrote his ftory, not at 
•home in Greece, but abroad in Italy, and there- 
« fore fmelleth of a certain outlandish kind of talk, 

* .Arrange to them of Athens, and diverfe from their 

* writing that lived in Athens and Greece, and 

* wrote at the fame that Thucydides did, as Lyfias, ' 

* Xenephon, Plato, and liberates, the pureft and 

* ■plained writers that ever wrote in any tongue, 

* and beft examples for any man to follow, whether 

* he write Latin, Italian, French, or Englift. Tb«- 
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(kiloti as Fetronius exprefles it, ingenia de- 
Jevit. 

I do not deny, however, that excep- 
tions to this rule may be found among 
the antfent. writers, and particularly the 
Halicarnaflian may be reckoned one ; for it 
does not appear that he ever pleaded caufes, 
or was engaged in civil bufinefs of any 
kind. But it is to be confidered, firft, that 
he was a teacher of youth, to whom, there- 
fore, he was obliged to fpeak in a language 
ea'fy and natural. Secondly, He had form- 
ed his ftyle by the imitation of fuch authors 
as Deniofthenes, who were real men of bu- 
finefe ; and this appears to me to be the 

* cyd'ides alfo feemeth, in his writing, not fo much 
« benefited by nature as bolpen by art, and carried 

* forth by defirc, ftudy, labour, toil, and over-great 

* curiofity, who fpent twenty-feveri years in writing 

* his eight books oT hiftory.* 

As to Tacitusy neither Sir John Cheke nor Mr 
Afchara does fo much as mention him ; nor do I 
helieve that any man of thofe days -confidered him 
as a pattern of ftyle— that was teferved for,later and 
more ignorant times. 

Vol.. III. I i i 
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only way that a mere fcholar can form a 
ftyle, which does not fmell too much of 
the lamp. 

I think it is unlucky for the authors of 
modern times, that fo few of them have 
been men of bufinefs. The beft of them, I 
will venture to fay, were fuch; and my 
Lord Shaftfbury, whofe ftyle I have clfc- 
where commended* would have been ftill a 
better Writer, if he had been more engaged 
in public bufinefs, and had been a fpeaker 
in either houfe of parliament ; for, in that 
cafe, he would not have written in a man- 
ner which is, of all others,, the leaft 
proper for bufinefe. And I fay the fame «f 
Plato, whom he has admired and imitated 
fo much ; for, if he had either confined 
himfelf intirely, as Xenophon did, to his 
mafter Socrates's manner of teaching, or, 
as he would needs be a rhetorician, if he 
had had the practice of fpeaking in public, 
he would have avoided thofe faults of ftyle 
wh^ch the Haiicarnaffian has fo jufHy cen- 
fured in him. 
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CHAP. XXIV. ' 

Afhort account ej the fate of antient learn- 
ing in the federal periods of the 'world—' 
Ml the learning of Europe originally from 
-Epypt — Tbefirjl great blovj to learning 
the deftrutlim of the colleges of the Egyp- 
tian priefts — The fecond t the deftruclion of 
the. Fytbagorean colleges in Italy— 'The 
third) the lofs of the liberty of Greece., and 
the £xtinclion of learning and good taftc 
there— The fourth, the lofs of liberty at 
Rome, and the corruption of taftc there 
—The fifth, the conquejls of the Saracens 
and Turks — The prefent fate of antient 
learning in Europe— How the tafie of it 
is to be revived. 

AS I have faid fo much in praife of the 
antient learning, in this and the 
preceding volumes of this work, it may 
not be improper, before I conclude this 

volume, to give fooie -general account of 
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the fate of this learning in the feveral age* 
of the world, as far as they are recorded. 

That all, or by far the greater part of the 

many arts and fciences, which Europe is at 
prefent poffeflcd" of, came originally from 
Egypt, I hold to be an incontefttble truth. 
All the neceflary arts of life, and all other 
arts of ufe or ornament depending upon the 
knowledge of the hidden powers of nature, 
were, I believe, praftifed in the higheft per- 
fection in Egypt. But the liberal and ele- 
gant arts, fueh as fine fpeaking and writing, 
poetry, ftatuary, and painting, though the 
elements of them were likeways brought 
from Egypt into Greece, profpered much 
, more in that country, and were carried to a 
much greater height than ever they were 
in Egypt. The reafon of which is, that . 
thefe are popular arts, and are therefore 
never carried far, except in popular govern- 
ments, fuch as thofe in Greece.. This is 
particularly true of eloquence, which, as. 
early as the days of Homer and the Trojan 
war, was the chief inftrument of govern- 
ment among the Greeks. And indeed it 
muft of iieceffity be fo» where the power is 
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in the hands of the people, who muft be 
perfuaded before they ad. Now, as I have 
obferved in the beginning of this volume, 
fpeaking is the principal art, prior both in 
time and dignity to the writing art, which 
was only grafted on it. For, though the 
fpeaking art was in very great perfection 
in the days of Homer, as is evident from 
his poems, I believe there was very little 
poetry committed to writing at that time, 
and no profe at all. But, as to fciences, 
fuch as geometry, aftronomy, natural phi- 
lofophy, metaphyfics and theology, I believe, 
they were carried to a perfection in Egypt 
that they have never fince exceeded. 

The firft great revolution of learning and 
' philofophy was the conqueft of Egypt by 
the Perfians, and the deftru&ion of the 
Egyptian colleges of priefts. Of 'this I have 
fpoken elfewhere * j and it was, in my opi- 
nion, the greateft blow to fcience that it 
ever received, and which it has never fince 
perfectly recovered. It did, however, lift 
its head again, and flouriflied for fome time 
in the Pythagorean colleges in Italy; for 
Pythagoras went to Egypt before the Per- 

* Vol. ii. p. a6a. 
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fian eonqueft ; and, at he was there no lefs 
than twenty-two * years, and was initiated 
into the prieftly order, there can be ho doubt 
bat that he brought away with him a great 
deal of the Egyptian learning, at lean: much" 
more of it that* any Greek did before or 
after his time. For thole that went before 
him, fnch as Orpheus, Mufaeus, and Melam- 
p'us, appear to have brought away nothing 
with them bat mufic and fome myftical 
theology ; and Thales, the only philofopher 
who was there before him, appears to have 
'learned nothing there but fome elements of 
geometry, and a little phyfiology. And, 
with regard to Plato and Eudoxus, who 
went to Egypt fo long after Pythagoras, 
betides that they went thither at a time 
when fcience mud have been deep in ks 
.decline, we are informed that the priefts 
were- not at all communicative to them f. 

Thefe Pythagorean fchools in fraly pro- 
duced, while they flouriihed, fome of the 
* Jambliebus in vita Pythagocae, . c. 4. 

f Strabo, Lib. ivii. p. S06. when-, he tells us, 
.that Kato and Eudoxus lived thirteen years with, 
the ptiefts of Heliopolis, in order to learn aftrono- 
myi bar, though they were at great painto per- 
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greateft then that ever exifted, in philoso- 
phy, governiftent, and arms. How thefe 
fcbools of phikribphy were deftroyed and 
difperfed, is related by the author of the 
life of Pythagoras, as I have eliewkene 
mentioned * ; and this I hold to have been 
the fecond fatal blow to learning and philo- 
sophy. 

Some planks were faved of this {hip- 
wreck, and difperfed all over Europe ; but 
they were belt collected and preferved by 
Plato and Ariftotle in Greece, where both. 
arts and fciences flourifhed very much for 
fbme time. But Greece, with its liberty 
and glory in arms, loft alio its tafte for the 
fciences and line arts ; and, as the Hali- 
carnaffian tells us f, they were, fome time 
before his age, become almoft barbarous. 
And this I make to be the third downfal of 
learning. 

fnaric &e prieitfi to teach them, they learn e d kut« 
few theorems ; the barbarians, as Strabo calls tho£c 
learned priefts, concealing the greater part from 
them. See What I have farther iaitt Upon this liib* 
jeft, wlii. fi 343 .in*he«*e. ■ 

* Vol. ii. p. 262. 

t De Antiquia Oratouibus, in initio. 
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It again revived, as the fame author in- 
forms us *, under the patronage of fome 
of the great men of Rome, who, by the 
countenance and protection they gave to 
iuch' men as the Halicaroaflian, introduced 
pliilofophy and the fine arts into Rome, 
and revived them in Greece. In Rome 
they were fliort-lived ; for the violent ty-: 
ranny of the Emperors, and the general 
corruption of manners, foon put an end to 
them. But they continued longer in Greece; 
from whencfe they returned again to their 
native land, I mean Egypt ; for in Alex- 
andria there were fchools of philofophersi 
geometers, aftronomers, grammarians, and 
rhetoricians, and there were good writers 
down even to the invalion of the Saracens, 
and the fecond deftrutlion of the Alexan- 
drian library. In, Italy, and all over the 
weft of Europe, learning had been before ex- 
tinguished, and all fine arts, by the invafion 
of other barbarians, I mean the Goths and 
Vandals. And here we have learning a- 
gaio put down for the fourth time, except 
fome fmall remains of it that were pre* 
fervedin Conftantinople. 

•Ubifupra.'' 
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But fcience began again to dawn, and 
from a quarter whence it could not have 
been expected, I mean from the Saracens, 
the fame mad and barbarous enthufiafts who 
had deftroyed the Alexandrian library. But 
Greece a fecond time catched its conquerors, 
and the Saracens became as zealous for 
Greek learning as ever they had been ene- 
mies to it. From them the firft rays of 
fcience enlightened the weft; for we got 
fome knowledge of phyfic, and of Ariftotle's 
philofophy from them. But we may " be 
faid to have ftill continued barbarous till 
the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, 
the mod indocile and lincultivable of all bar- 
barians i for they are among the few people 
that we read of in hiftory, who have been 
diflolved in luxury and effeminacy, without 
being firft foftened and mitigated by arts. 
J-rotn thofe barbarians fled the learned 
Greeks that yet remained in Conftantinople,' 
and, taking refuge in Rome, introduced 
there the Greek language, and, with it, 
the genuine Greek philofophy and Greek 
arts ; and thus, by a ftrange revolution of 
human affairs, it fo happened that Greece 
Vol. III. Kkk 
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once more brought arts intoLathim *, again 
■ become barbarous, and Rome and its great 
men (for fo I think I may call Leo X. and 
hia cardinals) once more reftored learning, 
which from thence fpread all over Europe . 
with a moft rapid progreft. 

That learning is now again deep in its 
decline all over Europe, cannot be denied, 
if it be true, m I think I have ihewn, that 
the Greek authors are the moft perfed 
ftandards, both of juft thinking and elegant 
writing ; for, in many parts of Europe, the 
knowledge of the Greek language is loft, 
almoft as much as it was before the taking 
of Gonftantinople. It is indeed the peculiar 
honour of England, that the Greek learning 
is more efteemed, and better preferred there 
than any where elfe. But, even there* 
it is not fo much cultivated as former- 
ly; nor are the Greek matters fo much 
ftudied and imitated as the models of fine 
writing. And what have we got in the 
place of thefe ? Either Latin imitators, fome 
of which are certainly >not good ; and, if 
they were better, every man of genius and 
fpirit would chufe to drink at the pure 

* Artes intulit agrcfti L3510. Horat. 
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fountains rather than at the ftrcaim, often 
muddy, and always more or kfs difcolour- 
ed ;— -or French authors, who have intro- 
duced a kind of Afiattc eloquence into Eu- 
rope, more unlike the true Attic, mufe than 
any thing that ever came from Afia in an- 
tient times. I have already, obferved, that 
ft would be the ruin of other arts, ihould we 
follow the florid tafte of the French in them; 
and give over fludying and 'copying thofe 
beautiful monuments of antient art, flill to 
be feen inltalyj and the fame muft happen 
to the writing art, as foon as the Greek mo- 
numents of that kind ceafe to be ftudied 
and imitated. 

But, how are Greek learning and fine 
writing to be revived ? No other way that 
1 know, but as they were twice revived in 
Rome — by the patronage and protection of 
the great, who have it in their powerto make 
Greek learning as fafhionable every where in 
Europe as it was in Britain two hundred 
years ago, when even ladies of the higheft , 
rank both wrote and fpoke Greek, andQueens 
were proud of being able to read the great 
authors of that language in the original. For 
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no art or fcience, or even virtue, will flou- 
rilh in a country where it is not fashionable ; 
and it is the example and the praife of the 
men of rank in a country that make every 
thing fafhionable. 

From this fhort hiftory of learning, it 
appears, that the feeds of arts and fciences 
are by nature fown in the human mind, 
and have always grown up, flourifhed, 
and produced fruit, with proper culture 
and in a favourable foil and climate, till 
they were either fwept away by inunda- 
tions of barbarians, or choaked by the cares 
attending the acquiring of money, or, what 
is {till more fatal to all arts and fciences, 
the enjoyment of it in luxury, indolence, 
and diffipation. Thefe Ihorten our lives as 
well as confume our time j fo that it may be 
truly faid of us what Seneca fays of times 
not unlike ours, paucos annos inter Jludia e[ 
vitia, non aequa portione, di-uidimus *, 

* Natur.Quacft- lib. 7.cap.25[. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Conclttfion of this part of the work. — Two 
kinds of men, will defpife it — the avari- 
cious and the luxurious. — Something faid 
to the firfi , of the/e, more to the loft. — 
Lei/ure, which is thought fo great a blef- 
Jing* is the grcatefi fource of human mi- 
fery, if not ivell employed. — Education 
only can enable men to employ lei/ure ivell. 
■ — Bodily exercifes formerly employed much 
time — The/e now laid aftde — Arts and 
fciences now only remain to fit up leifure. 
• — By thefe only we have any advantages 
ever favages. — The Romans a Jlriking 
example of the effecl of Greek philo/bphy 
and arts — Thefe preferved •virtue, among 
them in the mqfi degenerate times. — An- 
other ufe ofantient learning is to improve 
our luxury, and prevent, as far aspo{ftble y 
the bad ejfefts of it. — The want of it in 
this rejpecl among us, and the fatal con- 
fequences offuch want. 

ND here I conclude this part of my 
work, in, which I have endeavoured 
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to explain the nature of the ornaments of 
fpeech, pointed to the fountains from whence 
they are to' be drawn* and (hewn to what 
fuhjc&s they are properly applied. 

There are two kinds of men who, I 
know, will very much defpife my labours 
. on this fubje&. Of the firft kind are thpfe 
who value nothing but money ; who, if 
they do not believe that nothing exifts ex- 
cept money, as Mr Fielding fays of one of 
that character *, at leaft, are concerned about 
nothing elfe exifting. Of the other kind 
are the vain and the luxurious, who do not 
love money for iu own lake, but deiire to 
enjoy it according to the fatfiionable tafte 
of pleafure. 

To thofe of the firft kind I have nothing 
to lay, except that I with them much joy of 
the only pleafure they are capable of reliih- 
ing. And thus much I will fay in com- 
mendation of their tafte, that it is the 
paffion, the moft conftant in human nature, 
and which, of all others, has the leaft re- 
fpite or intermiffioq. For it operates almoft 
continually, like gravitation, or any other 

• Hiftory of Tom Jones. 
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power of nature ; and* in proportion as 
other paffiom decreafe, it increafes, and 
never ends but with the man. Long may 
fuch bufy mortals live to accumulate wealthy 
of which it is to be hoped, that fome, who 
come after them, may make a proper ufe $ 
and, when they die, they may* in their 
epitaph* infult philofophy and learning, in 
the way that Trimalchio does in Petronius, 

* Here lies fuch a man, Who died worth 

* half a million, ct f&itofopbnMi nanqmrft 

* audiint* 

With refpecl: to the other kind of meny 
as they have commonly fome tafte, of 
which the avaricious are intirely void, and, 
if that tafte were well directed, might be- 
come worthy and ufeful men, I will beftow 
more words upon them, and endeavour to- 
point out to them the right road to plea- 
lure. 

A young man, juft entering upon life - , 
with an opulent fortune and high tafte of 
pleafure, thinks* that he has in his handa 
the means of being perfectly happy, and 
reckons it his peculiar good fortune, that he 
i& not obliged to labour and drudge in any 
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buuoefs or profeffion, but has leifure to be 
happy. But he does not coniider that lei- 
fure, though the wifh of all men *, is the 
fourcc of the greateft mifery to our fpecies, 
if not rightly employed; nor do I know 
any vice or folly that is not to be derived 
from it. Even the brute animals, when 
tamed and domefticated, and fupplied with 
the neceflaries of life by the labour of others, 
are made, in ibme degree, unhappy by leifure. 
Thus a dog, when he has been long idle, 
is manifeftly uneafy, and at a lofs what to 
do with himielf; and accordingly, when 
he is called forth to his employment, we 
fee with what joy and triumph he accepts 
of .the invitation. But the dog is happy 
in this refped, that he has not invented 
any means of filling up his leifure that is 
deftru&ive to him ; fo that he only fuffers 
the pains of what the French call ennui. 
But man has employed his fuperior fagacity 
in divifing fo many ways of conjuring this 
foul fend, (to ufe an expreffion of Shake- 

• Otium pivos rogat in patent! 
Prenfus JF.gaeo — — 
Otium bello furiofa Thrace, 
Otium Medi pharetra decori. 

Horit. Ode 16. lib. i. 
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fpeare)* moft of them ruinous both to "body 
and mind, that unlets he can form a' tafte 
ifor fomething better than the common a- 
mufements, he mutt of neceffity be an un- 
happy man; 

This is the cafe of every mart who has 
leifure which he does not know how to eta^ 
ploy properly; Bat it is much more the cafe 
of thofe who have wealth as well as leifure; 
For wealth is an incitement to every vice 
and folly, by readily furnifhing the means 
Of gratifying them; And fuch a man, if 
he has not formed a fight tafte of pleafurej 
cannot avoid being vicious and foolifh, and 
by confequence miferable* in a very high 
degree; 

And how is this right tafte of pleafure td 
be formed ? Only by a proper education, by 
whieh we are early accuftomed to what is 
right and good, fair arid handfome; the con- 
fequence of which is,that we delight in thofe 1 
things as much as others do in the contrary) 
and purfue them from habit, as well as 
from judgment and deliberate choiee* It is 
Vol. Ill; LU 
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therefore true what Ariftotle has obftrved *, 
that the chief advantage of a good educa- 
tion is to teach us how to employ our lei- 
sure. This-obfervatton will apply to men 
of every bufirtefs or profeffion, if they have 
any leifure at art j but much more to men 
wbofe whole life is leifure. And indeed 
the greateft good fortune, that can befal a 
man who has not education, is to have no 
leifure at all, but to be conftantly employed, 
efpecially in bodily labour, for which by far 
the greater part of mankind aw only fit. 
So that men, riot properly educated, are by 
nature deftined to be flares and drudges, or 
elfe to be miferable f. 

There was one way, by which the men 
of rank and opulence, of this as well as 
other countries of Europe, did formerly titt- 
up their leifure, but which is now almoft 
mtirely out of falhion j. I mean exercifes- 
And indeed a man, wha would- keep his 
body in high athletic order, wilL not have 
much time to fpare. How much thofe ex- 
• Ariftodc'is Politic. lib- 7-cap. 15. and lib. S.cap-3- 
■ + As fom* men arc by nature incapable of a li- 
beral education, thay' ane tbofc, who, as Ariftode- 
has told us, arc by nature Haves. Ibid. lib. t.caj>.£- 
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ercifes were practifed in antient times, and 
how necefiary a part they made of the edu- 
cation of the citizens of every free Rate, 
efpecially of the gentlemen, or men of di- 
stinction, is well known to every fcholar. 
Among the antients, there was one 
people, who were eminent for nothing but 
athletic exerdfes, and the ftrength of body 
thereby acquired; and who, by that excel- 
lency alone, under the conduct of a man 
who by accident had the benefit of a philo- 
sophical education, attained to great power 
and eminence. The learned reader will 
know that 1 mean the Thebans, who, under 
the conduct of Epaminondas, became the 
leaders of Greece *. This thews us, that 

* Plutarch, in the life of Pelopidai, informs us, 
that, while the Spartans were in pofTeflion of the 
Citadel of Thebes, and they and the Thebans exer- 
ctfed together in the fame Palaeftras, the Thebans, 
by the advice of Epaminondas, wreftled with the 
Spartans ; and, finding themfelvcs faperior in that 
exercifc, Epaminondas from thence excited them to 
aflert their liberty, and ftiake ofi' the Spartan yoke. 
This produced (he recovery of the ii Citadel out of 
the bands of the Spartans, and the famous battles of 
Leu&ra and Mantinaea ; in which, from the ac- 
count given by hiftorians, and particularly by Dio- 
tlorus Si cuius, it is evident, that the Thebans con- 
quered, not fo much by the conduit of Epiminoa- 
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though the endowment*, of the mind cer- 
tainly hold the firft rank, yet the faculties 
of the body ought not to be negk&ed ; and 
they fliould, be (q Piuch. more generally 

das, or their valour and military difcipliae, at by 
their fuperiority in wreftling and ftrength of body ; 
for in th?t way muft neceflarily he decided all 
battlcB in which men fight in clofe order, and hand 
to hand ; where all long weapons, fi)ch as fpears, molt 
foon be broken, or rendered ufelefs, which a&ually 
happened, as Diodorus informs us, at the battle of 
Mantioaea. Thus it appears, that fuperiority in 
bodily ftrength, and gymnaftic eiercifes, produced 
that great revolution in the affairs of Greece, by 
which the Lacedemonians, who had been ib long 
leaders of Greece, and, after the conquefl of A- 
thens, thought tliemfelyes invincible, were ftript of 
all- thetr power and glory, and fo humbled, that 
[hey could never afterward* lift their head. 

For the reft, the Thehans were a rude, brntifh 
people, without education or learning of any kind ; 
the confluence of which was, that, after having 
obtained the dominion of Greece, by the means I 
have mentioned, they foon loft it, almoft as foon as 
they loft their philofophical leader Epaminondas, 
and, not long after that, their city and their liberty, 
by the folly and brutality of theirthen leaders. This 
is the judgment of Ephorus the hiftorian, as quoted 
by Strabo, Lib. ix. p. 401. upon which S&abo'a, 
f wn refleftion is worth obferriug : * That the Ro- 
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cultivated* that for pne'man, who is by na-» 
ture fitted to excel in the qualities of the 
mind, there are at leaft a hundred that 
might become eminent in bodily exercifes, 
But if the exercifes were neither of ufe nor 
ornament, they are neeeflary for the volup* 
tuous and-luxurious., both in order to give 
them a true relilh for their, pleasures, 
and to prevent, as much as poflible, the 
bad effeds of them. By exercifes, I 
mean not what is commonly called 
extrcife, hut which really . does not deferve 
the name, at leaft it does not anfwer the 
definition of it given by Galen -the Greek 
phyfician, viz. motion that alters the breath ■ 
but I mean ftrong athletic exercifes,, fuch 
as are absolutely neeeflary for working off 
the effefls of the full table and luxurious 
banquet j for luxury, joined with indolence, 
is certain, ruin bpth to body and mind. 

Athletic exercifes, however, at leaft fuch," 
as are proper to give any great degree of 
(trength or agility p the body, are almoft in, 

•mans, by laying audi their antient rudenefs and 
'ignorance, and acquiring art. and fciences. _ 
' enabled to conquer the world.' ' " 
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tirely difufed ; fo that a human body in 
goodwder* (to fpeak in the jockey ftyle) 
is hardly to be found. 

There remain then only arts and fciences 
to fill up the time of the rich and idle ; and 
thefe, if they were properly cultivated, 
would make fuch men lefs luxurious, and, 
by coufequence, the ferere exercifes lefs ne- 
ceffary for them. But, if thefe are alfo ne- 
glected, and if the great men of a country* 
who, by their birth and rank, are deftioed 
to fill the firft offices in it, apply them- 
felves to no bufweffl or profeffion, nor to 

* The sntients diftinguifiicd betwixt vytiic, or 
health, and i«iji«, or good order i the lail of which 
was only the effeft of gymnaftic exercifes j and 
there was a matter of fuch exercifct among them, 
called the **&*{$*, who may be faid to have been 
a man-grtnh for he Underftood the art of forming 
the athletic habit in men, as well as our grooms do 
Che putting horfes in order. And, if a man among 
them was not put into this kind of training, it was 
cafily difcovered from nil look, and the appearance of 
his body. This explains what Socrates, in Xeno- 
phon's memorabilia, fays to one of his followers, 
who neglected the exercifes of the Palacftra: i t 
ftt*ri**t I^i't t! c*fta, i. e. ( How like that of a 
* TUlgar, untaught man is the habit of. your body !' 
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arts, fciences, or exercifes, it is evident 
that the country mult be undone! and that 
they themfelves muft lead a rniferable and 
contemptible life. 

Such men would be much affronted, if 
they were compared with lavages, whorn 
they will hardly allow to be of the fame 
fpecies with themfelves; and yet it is a certain 
fa£t, that it is only by means of our arts and 
fciences that we have any advantages over 
lavages. For they have more fagacity and 
better parts than we have, and likewtfe 
much greater ftrcngth of mind, by which 
they perfevere in all their undertakings 
with wonderful conftancy and firmnefs, and 
can endure pain, and death itfelf, with a 
patience and fortitude that is almoft incre- 
dible. Befides, a favage can hunt and fifti, 
make the infttuments for thefe purpofes T 
and provide himfelf with all the neceffaries 
of life. He can Iikewife ferve his country, 
cither in council or fight. But I do not 
know that there is upon the face of the 
earth a more ufelefs, mbre contemptible, 
and more iniferable animal than a wealthy, 
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luxurious man, without bufmefe or pro- 
feffion, arts, fciences, or exerqifes. 

If examples were wanting to fliew the 
neccftity of arts and fcienccs in a wealthy 
end luxurious nation, that of the Romans 
would alone be fufficient. The wealth of 
that people, about the end of the common- 
wealth and the beginning of the empire* 
was prodigious, and almoft exceeding be- 
lief. For the wealth ot the whole world 
then known was centered in Rome, collect- 
ed from aountries very much more opulent 
as-well as more populous, than they are now; 
The eftates of fome individuals in Britain* 
great as they may feem to us, are but mean 
and contemptible, compared with the eftates 
of the rich citizens of Rome. I doubt whe- 
ther there has hitherto been among us any 
eftate of Nabob, Commiflary, Stockjobber, or 
Gamefter, that has exceeded half a million. 
But, among the Romans, eftates of feveral 
millions were not uncommon*. And 
though the crime of fuicide in Britain be 
frequent enough, yet I have heard of no 

• See Dr Arbuthnot*s account of the wealth of 
the Romans, in his treatiic upon antient coins, &«- 
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Britifh man that has put himfelf to death, 
as Apicius did, becaufe his fortune was re- 
duced to L. 80,000 fterling * And their 
luxury and magnificence was in proportion 
to their .wealth. The expence fometimes 
of a fingle fupper, among them, would be 
equal to what we fliould reckon a compe- 
tent fortune even in thefe days f. In this 
country, our richeft men are contented with 
a houfe in town and a country-feat ; and in- 
deed it is with difficulty that their fortunes 
can fupport the expence of both> But the 
Roman grandees, befides their palaces in 
town, had magnificent villas in different 
parts of Italy. Cicero, who was far from 
being rich or expenfive, had no lefs than 
eighteen of them %. And, as if the land 
was not fufficient for their buildings, they 
often encroached upon the fea, which they 
covered with their villas, fometimes to a 

* Seneca, Confolatio ad Helviam, cap. lo. 

f Seneca fpeaks of fingle tappers that confumed 
the whole eftate of a knight : ' Quid eftcoena fump- 
' tuofa flagitioGus, et equeftrum oenfum confumen- 
* te i ' Seneca, Epift. 95. 

t Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. 2. p. 50?. 

Vol. Ill, M m m 
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confiderable diftance from the ffiore*. 
Their houfes, both in town and country, 
were filled with flaves, who were fometimes 
fo numerous, and of fo many different 
countries, that they were divided into na- 
tions. 

What was it that preferred any virtue or 
manhood among a people fo rich and fo 
luxurious? The bad efFetls of wealth ia 
Britain, fmall in companion of theirs, upon 
the morals of the people, have been raoft 
fenfibly felt and regretted. But, among the 
Romans, even in the times we fpeak of, 
there are many mining examples to be 
found of the greateft virtues, the moft emi- 
nent abilities, fortitude and ftrength both 
of body and mind. To what is this to be 
afcribed? What antidote had they againfl 

* Contra&a pifces aequora fentiunt, 
Ja&is in ahum molibus ; hue frequens 
Caemcnta demiltit Redemptor 
Cum famulis, domhrofijue terrae 
Faftidiofus. Hot. Ode i. Kb. 3. 

Cacmentis licet occupes 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apnlicum. 

Ibid. Ode xziv. Jib- 3- 
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that moil deadly poifon of the human race* 
more fatal ia its confluences than war* 
famine, peftilence, or any other calamity 
that ever befel the kind, I mean luxury I 
No other that I can discover, except the 
Greek philofophy * and Greek arts. Thefe 
were unneceflary while they continued 
poor, and preferred the antient feverity of 
their manners, but became abfolntely ne- 
ceflary when they grew rich, and the pub- 
lic difcipline of the ftate was relaxed, as 
well as the private manners of the citizens 
corrupted. . Philofophy, which among them 
was The knowledge of all things human 
and divine, that is, of the whole of nature 
and the fyftem of the untverfe, presented fo 
grand a fpe&acte, as raifed thofe among 
them., who had any natural elevation of 
mind, much above all human pomp and 
grandeur, and made them deipife all the 

* The reafon which Cicero gives for inftru£u*ng 
his countrymen in the Greek philofophy is, ' That 

* he knew bo way $o effectual of doing good as by 

* mftro&tng the minds and reforming the morals 
' of the youth, which, in the liocace of thofe times, 

* wanted every help to reftrain and correct them ;* 
Dc divinatione, ii. 2. De-finib. i. 3." 
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gratifications of luxury and vanity which 
their fortune afforded. The Greek arts, 
and particularly the rhetorical, the gram- 
matical, and critical arts, by which they 
formed a good ftylc, both of fpcaking and 
writing, were ftudied by all the nobility of 
Rome. And, as they were absolutely ne- 
ceflary to enable a, man to make a figure, 
and fupport his rank in the (late*, they 

* The author of the dialogue Dt Caufis corruf- 
tae eloquentiae, fpeaking of the incitements to the 
ftudy of eloquence in the later times of the common- 
wealth, exprefles himfelf in this manner : 

< Quanto quifque plus dicendo pot e rat, tanto iv 

* cUius honores afiequebatur ; tanto magia in ipfis 

* honoribus collegas fuos anteibat, tanto plus apud 

* principes gratiae, plus au&oritatis apud patxes, 

* plus uotitiae ac nominis apud plebcm parabat. Hi 
< clienteles etiam externum nationum redundabant; 

* hos ituri in provindas magiftratus reverebantur, 

* ho reverC colebant, hos et praeturae et confula- 

* tun vocare ultro videbantur; hi ne prirati qui- 

* dein fine poteftate erant, cum et populum et fe- 

* natum confilio et auftoritate regercnt ; quin im- 

* mo fibi ipfi perfuaferant ncminem fine eloquentia 

* aut atTequi poffe in cintate aut toeri conjpicuum 

* et cmincntcm locum.* 

And* a Uttlc afterward*, 
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were fo much Audited and pra&ifed, that 
they alone were fufficient to employ their 
whole lives. And, even with refpecV to 
philofophy, there was hardly a man of any 
note or eminence in Rome that was not 
addicted to one feci: or another ; and the 
philofophy profeffed by the great men of 
thofe days is a part of their hiftory as well 
known as any other *. 

* Ifa ad fumma eloquentiac praemia, magna e- 

* tiam nccefiitas accedebai, et comraoda. Difer- 
' turn haberi pulchrum et gloiiofum ; fed contra 
' mutum et elingu'em videri, deforme habebatur. 

* JF-igo non minus ruboie quam praemiis ftiroulaban- 

* tur 1 ne clientulorum loco potius quam patro- 

* norum, numerarentur ; ne traditae a majoribus 

* neccflUudinea ad alios tranfirent ; ne tanquam 

* inertes et non fuffedluri honoribus, aut non im- 

* petrarent, aut impetratos male tuerentur;' Capi 
36- 37- 

* The old man Chrcmes, in the beginning of 
the Andrian of Terence, fpeakSng of the paflions 
of youth at that time, fays, 

Quod picrique onirics faciunt adolefcentuli, 

Uc animum ad aliquod (Indium adjungant, aut 

equos 

Alere, aut canes ad venandam, aut adpkihfopfas. 

Andrian, v. z8. 

Thus it appear! that, among the youth of that 

age, a paffion for philofophy was as common as for 

hounds and nodes. 
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The firft hero the Romans formed apon 
the Greek model was Scipio Africanus the 
elder, and the laft man of any note pro- 
duced by the manners and difeipttne of the 
ftate was C Marius. After his time, there 
was no man eminent either as a general or 
& ftatefman, during the period. I fpeafc of, 
that was not a fcholar. 

Thus it appears, from fa& and experience 
as well as theory, that the cultivation of 
arts and fcienees is abfolutely neceflary in a 
wealthy and luxurious nation. Bet what arts 
and fciences ? Is it the ftudy of botany, fo 
much in fafiiion at prefent? Is it the knowledge 
of {hells and infects ? Is it facts of natural 
hiflory ? or is it the feience of quantity, the 
knowledge of the properties of lines, figures, 
and numbocB r Of this feience I have a 
high eftecro. I know it is very ufeful in 
the arts of life, and in explaining many 
things in nature ; but I have always held it 
to be no more than the handmaid of philo- 
fophy; nor do I know that it has ever 
formed a hero or a patriot, a man eminent 
in the field or in the fenate. There only 
remains then that learning which preferred 
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virtue fo long among the Romans, and 
threw a fplendor upon the later times of 
that nation, fuch as never illumined the de- 
generate days of any other. 

There is one other ufe of antient learn- 
ing, and which perhaps to fome will re- 
commend it more than any thing I have 
hitherto faid in praife of it; and it is this, 
that it beft teaches the arts of luxury ; by 
which I mean "not only the elegance and 
magnificence with which they adorned lux- 
ury, and raifed it above mere fenfuality, 
but chiefly thofe arts they employed to pre- 
vent, as far as was poffible, the bad cffe£U 
of it both upon body and mind. For, be- 
fides their athletic exercifes, which, at the 
fame time that they whetted the appetite 
for fuch enjoyments, gave ftrength and vi- 
gour to the body, they ufed bathing, anoint- 
ing, rubbing, and other arts to preferva 
their health ; fo that, though the luxury of 
the Romans, at the time I fpeak of, was 
very much greater than ours, yet I. aver the 
fad to be, that there were not among them 
near fo many difeafed and deformed by 
luxury, and rendered incapable of all bufi* 
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nefs, as among us. This we are well affured 
of, not only, from the public hiftories of 
thofe times, but from the private memoirs 
of them* preferred in that voluminous, and 
at the fame time mod valuable epiftolary 
correfpondence of Cicero, which has come 
down to us ; and alfo from the anecdotes 
which Suetonius has related of the lives of 
the firft emperors, fome of whom were the 
greateft monfters of luxury and intempe- 
rance of every kind that we read of in hiftory. 
In fhort, our luxury, as it is managed, is 
little better than the fenfuality of barbarians ; 
nor does it differ much from the intempe- 
rance of lavages in fpirituous liquors, ex- 
cept in this, that, though that excefs be of 
all others the moft definitive both to 
mind and body, yet, by means of the fim- 
plicity of the reft of their diet, the air .and 
exercife which they take, and certain antient 
arts that they uie, fuch as bathing and anoint- 
ing, it does not hurt them near fo much 
as our luxury, which we think fo much more 
refined e And there is one thing which I 
would have our men who pretend to tafte 
and elegance confider, and that is the de* 
lormity which our conftant intemperance 
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in eating and drinking produces, and which 
is not to be found among the barbarous na- 
tions. For men that would be thought to 
have a tafte for beauty, Ihoul'd ftudy it 
in their perfons,' at leaft as much as in 
their drefs, and the ornaments of their 
hpufes and gardens. . And there is another 
thing' which, I think, deferves mod ferious 
confideration, and that is the great increafe of 
the crime of fuicide among us of late: This, 
I think, may be in a greatmeafure ftated to the 
account of our barbarous unlearned luxury, by 
which' the body is at laft fo opprefled »nd 
overlaid, And the fpirits fo affe&ed, that life 
becomesanintolerableburden. The Romans,- 
it is true, pratlifed this kind of death much, 
but it was only to avoid the ftrpke of the exe- 
cutioner ; or it was from a better motive, 
—to fave their eftates for the behoof of 
their families, which would have been con- 
fifcated, if they .had waited till fentenee was- 
pronounced againft them ; by which means 
many an eftate and family were preferved, 
under fuch emperors as Tiberius and Nero. 
And no doubt they fometimes chofe to go 
out of life, when they were preffed by any 
Vol. Iir. N n n " 
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calamity, public or private, which they 
thought infupportable. But I cannot at 
prefent recollect one inftance of any Romaa 
who, from a taedium vite y low fpirits, weak 
nerves, or whatever othername we chufe to 
give to the effe&s of intemperance, and the 
indulgence .of pleasure without any modera- 
tion, vt, or ceconomy, deftroyed himfelf. 

Thus I have endeavoured to recommend 
antient learning, not only as it directs us to the 
nobleft purfuits in human life, but from its 
tneaneft ufe, the improvement of our luxury, 
and the making us, if not men of virtue, at 
leaft men of learned luxury. And, upon 
the whole, I think, I may claim' force 
merit with the public, . by this attempt 
to reftore, or preferve where it is not 
yet loft, antient learning,, as a, thing not 
only of elegance and ornament, but, in 
the prefent ftateof this nation, of the greateft 
public utility. 



END of VOLUME THIRD. 
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